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SAVONAROLA. 


This article is intended to present a memora- 
ble movement in the Roman Catholic Church 
—a reformation of morals, preceding the great- 
er movement of Luther to produce a reforma- 
tion of both morals and doctrines. As the 
representative of this movement I present Sa- 
vonarola, concerning whom much has of late 
been written—more, I think, because he was a 
Florentine in a remarkable age, the age of art- 
ists and of reviving literature, than because he 
was a martyr, battling with evils which no one 
man was capable of removing. His life was 
more a protest than a victory. He was an un- 
successful reformer, and yet he prepared the 
way for that religious revival which afterward 
took place in the Catholic Church itself. His 
spirit was not revolutionary, like that of the 
Saxon monk, and yet it was progressive. His 
soul was in active sympathy with every eman- 
cipating idea of his age. He was the incarna- 
tion of a fervid, living, active piety amid forms 
and formulas, a fearless exposer of all shams, 
an uncompromising enemy to the blended athe- 
ism and idolatry of his ungodly age. He was 
the contemporary of political, worldly, warlike, 
unscrupulous Popes, disgraced by nepotism and 
personal vices—men who aimed to extend not 
a spiritual but temporal dominion, and who 
scandalized the highest position in the Chris- 
tian world, as attested by all reliable historians 
whether Catholic or Protestant. However in- 
fallible the Catholic Church claims to be, it 
has never been denied that some of her high- 
est dignitaries have been subject to grave re- 
proaches, both in their character and their in- 





fluence. Such men were Sixtus IV., Julius II., 
and Alexander VI.--able probably, for it is 
very seldom that the Popes have not been dis- 
tinguished for something, but men, neverthe- 
less, who were a disgrace to the superb position 
they had succeeded in reaching. 

The great feature of that age was the revival 
of classical learning, and artistic triumphs in 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, blended 
with infidel levity and social corruptions, so 
that it is both interesting and hideous. It is in- 
teresting for the triumphs of genius, the disper- 
sion of the shadows of the Middle Ages, the 
commencement of great enterprises, and of a 
marked refinement of manners and tastes; it 
is hideous for its venalities, its murders, its de- 
baucheries, its unblushing wickedness, and its 
disgraceful levities, when God and duty and 
self-restraint were alike ignored. Cruel tyrants 
reigned in cities, and rapacious priests fattened 
on the credulity of the people. Think of monks 
itinerating Europe to sell indulgences for sin; 
of monasteries and convents filled, not with 
sublime enthusiasts as in earlier times, but with 
gluttons and sensualists, living in concubinage 
and greedy of the very things which primitive 
monasticism denounced and abhorred. Think 
of boys elevated to episcopal thrones, and the 
sons of Popes made cardinals and princes. 
Think of churches desecrated by spectacles 
which were demoralizing, and a worship of 
saints and images which had become idolatrous 
—a degrading superstition among the people, 
an infidel apathy among the higher classes; 
not infidel speculations, for these were reserved 
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for more enlightened times, but an indifference 
to what is ennobling, to all vital religion, worthy 
of the Sophists in the time of Socrates. 

It was in this age of religious apathy and 
scandalous vices, yet of awakening intelligence 
and artistic glories, when the greatest enthusi- 
asm was manifested for the revived literature 
and sculptured marbles of classic Greece and 
Rome, that Savonarola appeared in Florence 
as a reformer and preacher and statesman, near 
the close of the fifteenth century, when Colum- 
bus was seeking a western passage to India; 
when Michael Angelo was molding the Battle 
of Hercules with the Centaurs; when Ficino 
was teaching the philosophy of Plato; when 
Alexander VI. was making princes of his natu- 
ral children; when Bramante was making plans 
for a new St. Peter's; when Cardinal Bembo 
was writing Latin essays; when Lorenzo de 
Medici was the flattered patron of both schol- 
ars and artists, and the city over which he ruled 
with so much magnificence was the most at- 
tractive place in Europe, next to that other city 
on the banks of the Tiber, whose wonders and 
glories have never been exhausted, and will 
probably survive the revolutions of unknown 
empires. 

But Savanarola was not a native of Florence. 
He was born in the year 1452 at Ferrara, and 
belonged to a good family, and received an ex- 
pensive education, and was destined to the pro- 
fession of medicine. He was a sad, solitary, 
pensive, but precocious young man, whose 
youth was marked by an unfortunate attach- 
ment to a haughty Florentine girl. He did not 
cherish her memory and dedicate to her a life 
labor, like Dante, but became very dejected and 
very pious. His piety assumed, of course, the 
ascetic type, for there was scarcely any other in 
that age, and he entered a Dominican convent, 
as Luther, a few years later, entered an Augus- 
tinian. But he was not an original genius, and 
a bold and independent thinker like Luther, 
so he was not emancipated from the ideas of 
his age. How few men can go counter to pre- 
vailing ideas! It takes a prodigious genius 
and*a fearless inquiring mind to break away 
from their bondage. Abraham could renounce 
the idolatries which surrounded him when call- 
ed by a supernatural voice; Paul could give up 
the Phariseeism which reigned in the Jewish 
schools and synagogues when stricken blind by 
the hand of God; Luther could break away 
from monastic rules and papal denunciation 
when taught by the Bible the true ground of 
justification—but Savonarola could not. He 
pursued the path to heaven in the beaten track, 
after the fashion of Jerome and Barnard and 
Thomas Aquinas, after the style of the Middle 





Ages, and was sincere, devout, and lofty, like 
the saints of the fifth century, and read his 
Bible as they did, and essayed a high religious 
life; but he was stern, gloomy, and austere, 
emaciated by fasts and self-denial. He had, 
however, those passive virtues which medizval 
piety ever enjoined—yea, which Christ himself 
preached upon the mount, and which Protest- 
antism, in the arrogance of reason, is in danger 
of losing sight of—humility, submission, and 
contempt of material gains. He won the ad- 
miration of his superiors for his attainments 
and his piety, equally versed in Aristotle and 
the Holy Scriptures. He delighted most in the 
Old Testament heroes and prophets, and caught 
their sternness and invective. 

He was not so much interested in dogmas as 
he was in morals. He had not, indeed, a turn 
of mind for theology, like Anselm and Calvin; 
but he took a practical view of the evils of soci- 
ety. At thirty years of age he began to preach 
in Ferrara and Florence, but was not very suc- 
cessful. His sermons at first created but little 
interest, and he sometimes preached to as few 
as twenty-five people. Probably he was too 
rough and vehement to suit the fastidious ears 
of the most refined city in Italy. People will 
not, ordinarily, bear uncouthness from preach- 
ers, however gifted, until they have earned a re- 
putation. They prefer pretty and polished 
young men with nothing to say but platitudes 
or extravagances. Savonarola seems to have 
been discouraged and humiliated at his failure, 
and was sent to preach to the rustic villagers, 
amid the mountains near Sienna. Among 
these people he probably felt more at home, and 
he gave vent to the fire within him and electri- 
fied all who heard him, and won the admiration 
of the celebrated prince of Mirandola, so that 
his fame spread rapidly, and he was recalled to 
Florence, 1490, and his great career com- 
menced. In the following year, they pressed 
in such crowds to hear him that the church of 
St. Mark, connected with the Dominican con- 
vent to which he was attached, could not con- 
tain the people, and he repaired to the cathe- 
dral. And even that spacious church was filled 
with eager listeners— more moved than de- 
lighted. So great was his popularity, that his 
influence correspondingly increased, and he 
was chosen Prior of his famous convent. He 
now wielded power as well as influence, and 
became the most marked man of the city. He 
was not only the most eloquent preacher in 
Italy, probably in the world, but his eloquence 
was marked by boldness, earnestness, almost 
fierceness. Like an ancient prophet, he was 
terrible in his denunciation of vices. He spared 
no one, and he feared no one. He resembled 
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Chrysostom at Constantinople, when he de- 
nounced the vanity of Eudoxia and the venal- 
ity of Eutropius. Lorenzo de Medici, the ab- 
solute lord of Florence, sent for him, and 
expostulated and remonstrated with the un- 
sparing preacher—all to no effect. And when 
the usurper of his country’s liberties was dying, 
the preacher was again sent for, this time to 
grant an absolution. But Savonarola would 
grant no absolution unless Lorenzo$wotld re- 
store the liberties which he and his family had 
taken away. The dying tyrant was not pre- 
pared to accede to so haughty a demand, and, 
collecting his strength, rolled over on his bed 
without saying a word, and the austere monk 
wended his way back to his convent, unmolest- 
ed and determined. 

The premature death of this magnificent 
prince made a great sensation throughout Italy, 
and produced a change in the politics of Flor- 
ence, for the people began to see their political 
degradation. The popular discontents were in- 
creased when his successor, Pietro, proved him- 
self incapable and tyrannical, and abandoned 
himself to orgies, and insulted the leading citi- 
zens by an overwhelming pride. Savonarola 


took the side of the people, and fanned the dis- 


contents. He became the recognized leader of 
opposition to the Medici. He became a politi- 
cian as well as preacher, and virtually ruled 
the city. 

The Prior of St. Mark now appeared in a 
double light—as a political leader, and as a pop- 
ular preacher. Let us first consider him in 
his secular aspect, as a revolutionist and states- 
man, for the admirable constitution he had a 
principal hand in framing entitles him to the 
dignity of statesman rather than politician. If 
his cause had not been good, and if he had not 
appealed to both enlightened and patriotic sen- 
timents, he would have been a demagogue, for 
a demagogue and a mere politician are synon- 
omous, and a clerical demagogue is hideous. 

The political career of Savonarola com- 
menced with terrible denunciations, from his 
cathedral pulpit, of the political evils of his 
day, not merely in Florence, but throughout 
Italy. He detested tyrants and usurpers, and 
sought to conserve such liberties as the Floren- 
tines had once enjoyed. He was not only the 
preacher, he was also the patriot. Things tem- 
poral were mixed up with things spiritual in 
his discourses. In his detestation of the tyr- 
anny of the Medici, and his zeal to recover for 
the Florentines their lost liberties, he even 
hailed the armies of Charles VIII. as deliverers, 
although they had crossed the Alps to invade 
and conquer Italy. If the gates of Florence 
were open to them, they would expel the Med- 





ici. So he stimulated the people to league with 
foreign enemies in crder to recover their-liber- 
ties. This would have been high treason in 
Richelieu’s time, as when the Huguenots en- 
couraged the invasion of the English on the 
soil of France. He was a zealot, and carried 
the same spirit into politics that he did into re- 
ligion, such as when he made a bonfire of what 
he called vanities. He had an end to carry— 
he would use any means. There is apt to be 
jesuitism with all men consumed with zeal, de- 
termined on success. To the eye of the Flor- 
entine reformer, the expulsion of the Medici 
seemed the supremest necessity ; and if it could 
be done in no other way than by opening the 
gates of his city to the French invaders, he 
would open the gates. Whatever he command- 
ed from the pulpit was done by the people, for 
he seemed to have supreme control over the 
people, gained by his eloquence as a preacher. 
But he did not abuse his power. When the 
Medici were expelled, he prevented violence. 
Blood did not flow in the streets. Order and 
law were preserved. The people looked up to 
him as their leader, temporal as well as spirit- 
ual. So he assembled them together in the 
great hall of the city, where they formally held 
a parlemento, and they reinstated the ancient 
magistrates. But they were men without ex- 
perience. They had no capacity to govern, 
and they were selected without wisdom on the 
part of the people. The people, in fact, had 
not the ability to select their best and wisest 
men for rulers. That is an evil inherent in all 
popular governments. Does San Francisco or 
New York send its greatest men to Congress? 
Do not our cities elect such rulers as the dema- 
gogues point out? Do not the few rule, even 
in a Congregational Church? If some com- 
manding genius, unscrupulous, or wise, or elo- 
quent, or full of tricks, controls elections with 
us, much more easily could such a man as Sa- 
vonarola rule in Florence, where there was 
no political organization, no caucuses, no wire- 
pullers, no other man of commanding ability. 
The only opinion-maker was a preacher, who 
indicated the general policy to be pursued. He 
left elections to the people. And when these 
proved a failure, a new constitution became 
a necessity. But where were the men capable 
of framing a constitution for the republic? Two 
generations of political slavery had destroyed 
political experience. The citizens were as in- 
capable of framing a new constitution as the 
legislators of France after they had decimated 
the nobility, confiscated the church lands, and 
cut off the head of the king. The lawyers dis- 
puted in the town hall, but accomplished no- 
thing. 
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Their science amounted only to an analysis 
of human passion. All wanted a government 
entirely free from tyranny, all expected impos- 
sibilities. Some were in favor of a Venitian 
aristocracy, and others of a pure democracy; 
yet none would yield to compromise, without 
which no permanent political institution could 
ever be framed. How could the inexperienced 
citizens of Florence comprehend the compli- 
cated relations of governments? To make a 
constitution that the world respects requires 
the highest maturity of human wisdom. It is 
the supremest labor of great men. It took the 
ablest man ever born among the Jews to give 
to them a national polity. The Roman constitu- 
tion was the fruit of five hundred years’ experi- 
ence. Our constitution was made by the wisest, 
most dignified, most enlightened body of states- 
men that this country has yet seen, and even 
they could not have made it without great con- 
cessions. No ome man could have made a con- 
stitution, however great his talents and experi- 
ence—not even a Jefferson or a Hamilton— 
which the nation would have accepted. It 
would have been as full of defects as the legisla- 
tion of Solon or Lycurgus or the Abbé Sieyés. 
But one man gave a constitution to the Floren- 
tines, which they not only accepted, but which 
has been generally admired for its wisdom, and 
that man was a Dominican monk. The hand 
he had in shaping that constitution not only 
proved him to have been a man of great wis- 
dom, but entitled him to the gratitude of his 
countrymen as a benefactor. He saw the van- 
ity of political science, as it then existed, the 
incapacity of popular leaders, and the sadness 
of a people drifting into anarchy and confusion, 
and, strong in his own will and his sense of 
right, he rose superior to himself, and directed 
the stormy elements of passion and fear. And 
this he did by his sermons from the pulpit, for 
he did not descend, in person, into the stormy 
arena of contending passions and interests. He 
did not himself attend the deliberations of the 
town hall. He was too wise and dignified a 
man for that. But he preached those princi- 
ples and measures which he wished to see 
adopted, and so great was the reverence for 
him that the people listened to his instructions, 
and afterward deliberated and acted among 
themselves. He did not write out a code, but 
he told the people what they should put into it. 
He was the animating genius of the city. His 
voice was obeyed. He unfolded the theory that 
the government of one man, in their circum- 
stances, would become tyrannical, and he taught 
the doctrine, then new, that the people were the 
only source of power—that they alone had the 
right to elect their magistrates. He therefore 





recommended a general government, which 
should include all citizens who had intelligence, 
experience, and position—not all the people, 
but such as had been magistrates, or their fa- 
thers before them. Accordingly, a grand coun- 
cil was formed of three thousand citizens, out of 
a population of ninety thousand who had reach- 
ed the age of twenty-nine. These three thou- 
sand citizens were divided into three equal bod- 
ies, each of which should constitute a council for 
six months, and no meeting was legal unless 
two-thirds of the members were present. This 
grand council appointed the magistrates. But 
another council was also recommended and 
adopted, of only eighty citizens not under forty 
years of age—picked men, changed every six 
months, whom the magistrates were bound to 
consult weekly, and to whom was confided the 
appointment of some of the higher officers of the 
State, like embassadors to neighboring States. 
All laws proposed by the magistrates, or seign- 
iory, had to be ratified by this higher and select- 
er council. The higher council was a sort of 
Senate, the lower council were more like Repre- 
sentatives. But there was no universal suffrage. 
The clerical legislator knew well enough that 
only the better and more intelligent part of the 
people were fit to vote, even in the election of 
magistrates. He seems to have foreseen the 
fatal rock on which all popular institutions are 
in danger of being wrecked—that no govern- 
ment is safe and respected when the people who 
make it are ignorant and lawless. So the con- 
stitution which Savonarola gave was neither 
aristocratic nor democratic. It resembled that 
of Venice more than that of Athens, that of Eng- 
land more than that of the United States. 
Strictly universal suffrage is a Utopian dream 
wherever a majority of the people are wicked 
and degraded. Sooner or later it will plunge 
any nation, as nations now are, into a whirl- 
pool of dangers, even if Divine Providence may 
not permit a nation to be stranded and wrecked 
altogether. In the politics of Savonarola we 
see great wisdom, and yet great sympathy for 
freedom. He would give the people all that 
they were fit for. He would make all offices 
elective, but only by the suffrages of the better 
part of the people. 

But the Prior of St. Mark did not confine 
himself to constitutional questions and issues 
alone. He would remove all political abuses; 
he would tax property, and put an end to forced 
loans and arbitrary imposts; he would bring 
about a general pacification, and grant a gen- 
eral amnesty for political offenses; he would 
guard against the extortions of the rich, and the 
usury of the Jews, who lent money at thirty- 
three per cent., with compound interest; he se- 
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cured the establishment of a bank for charita- 
ble loans; he sought to make the people good 
citizens, and to advance their temporal inter- 
ests as well as spiritual. All his reforms, polit- 
ical or social, were advocated, however, from 
the pulpit, so that he was doubtless a political 
priest. We, in this country and in these times, 
have no very great liking to this union of spir- 
itual and temporal authority. We would sepa- 
rate and divide this authority. Protestants 
would make the functions of the ruler and the 
priest forever distinct. The Popes themselves 
were secular rulers, as well as spiritual dignita- 
ries. All bishops and abbots had the charge 
of political interests. Courts of law were pre- 
sided over by priests; priests were embassa- 
dors to foreign powers; they were ministers of 
kings; they had the control of innumerable 
secular affairs, now intrusted to laymen. So 
their interference with politics did not shock the 
people of Florence, or the opinions of the age. 
It was even imperatively called for, since the 
clergy were the most learned and influential 
men of these times, even in affairs of State. 
I doubt if the Catholic Church has ever abro- 
gated or ignored her old right to meddle in the 
politics of a State or nation. I do not know, 
but I apprehend, that the Catholic clergy, even 
in this country, take it upon themselves to in- 
struct the people in their political duties. No 
enlightened Protestant congregation would en- 
dure this interference. No Protestant minister 
dares ever to discuss political issues from the 
pulpit, except, perhaps, on Thanksgiving Day, 
or in some rare exigency in national affairs. 
Still less would he venture to tell his parishion- 
ers how they should vote in town meetings. 
In imitation of ancient saints and apostles, he 
is wisely constrained from interference in secu- 
lar and political affairs. But in the Middle 
Ages, and the Catholic Church, the priest could 
be political in his preaching, since many of his 
duties were secular. Savonarola usurped no 
prerogatives. He refrained from meeting men 
in secular vocations. Even in his politics he 
confined himself to his sphere in the pulpit. 
He did not attend the town meetings. He 
simply preached. He ruled by wisdom, elo- 
quence, and sanctity, and as he was an oracle, 
his utterances became a law. 

But while he instructed the people in politi- 
cal duties, he paid far more attention to public 
morals. He would break up luxury, extrava- 
gance, ostentatious living, unseemly dresses in 
the worship of God. He was the foe of all lev- 
ities, all frivolities, all insidious pleasures. Bad 
men found no favor in his eyes, and he exposed 
their hypocrisies and crimes. He denounced 
sin, in high places and low. He did not con- 





fine himself to the sins of his own people alone, 
but of princes and in other cities. He took in 
all Italy in his glance. He invoked the Lord 
to take the Church out of the hands of the devil, 
and to pour out his wrath on guilty cities. He 
throws a gauntlet of defiance on all corrupt 
potentates. He predicts the near approach of 
calamities. He foretells the certainty of divine 
judgments upon all sin. He clothes himself 
with the thunders of the Jewish prophets. He 
seems to invoke woe, desolation, and destruc- 
tion. He ascribes the very invasion of the 
French as a just retribution. “Thy crimes, O 
Florence! thy crimes, O Rome! thy crimes, 
O Italy! are the causes of these chastise- 
ments.” And so terrible are his denunciations 
that the whole city quakes with fear. Miran- 
dola relates that, as his voice sounded like a 
clap of thunder in the cathedral, packed to its 
utmost capacity with the trembling people, a 
cold shiver ran through all his bones and the 
hairs of his head stood on end. “O Rome!” 
exclaimed the preacher, “thou shalt be put to 
the sword, since thou wilt not be converted. 
O Italy! confusion upon confusion shall over- 
take thee; the confusion of war shall follow 
thy sins, and famine and pestilence shall follow 
after war.’ Then he denounces Rome: “O 
harlot Church! thou hast made thy deformity 
apparent to all the world; thou hast multiplied 
thy fornications in Italy, in France, in Spain, in 
every country. Behold, saith the Lord, I will 
stretch forth my hand upon thee; I will deliver 
thee into the hands of those that hate thee.” 
The burden of his soul is sin—sin everywhere, 
even in the bosom of the Church—and the ne- 
cessity of repentance, of turning to the Lord. 
He is more than an Elijah; he is a John the 
Baptist. His sermons are chiefly drawn from 
the Old Testament, especially from the proph- 
ets when they denounced woes. He is stern, 
awful, sublime, like them. He does not attack 
the polity or the constitution of the Church, but 
its corruptions. He does not call the Pope a 
usurper, a fraud, an imposter; he does not at- 
tack the office; but, if he is a bad man, he de- 
nounces his crimes. He is still the Dominican 
monk, owning his allegiance, but demanding 
the reformation of the head of the Church to 
whom God has given the keys of St. Peter. 
Neither does he meddle with the doctrines of 
the Church; he does not take much interest in 
dogmas; he is not a theologian, but he would 
change the habits and manners of the people 
of Florence; he would urge a reformation 
throughout Italy of morals; he. sees only the 
degeneracy in life; he threatens eternal penal- 
ties if sin be persisted in. He alarms the fears 
of the people, so that women part with their or- 
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naments, dress with more simplicity, and walk 
more demurely; licentious young men become 
modest and devout; instead of the songs of the 
carnival, religious hymns are sung; tradesmen 
forsake their shops for the churches; alms 
are more freely given; great scholars become 
monks; even children bring their offerings to 
the church; a pyramid of vanities is burned on 
the public square. And no wonder! A man 
had appeared at a great crisis in wickedness, 
and yet when the people were susceptible of 
grand sentiments—this man, venerated, aus- 
tere, impassioned, like an ancient prophet, like 
one risen from the dead, denounces woes with 
such awful tones, such majestic fervor, such ter- 
rible emphasis, as to break through all apathy, 
all delusions, and fill the people with remorse, 
and astonish them by his revelations, and 
make them really feel that the supernal powers, 
armed with the terrors of Omnipotence, would 
hurl them into hell unless they repented. 

No man in Europe at the time had a more 
lively and impressive sense of the necessity of 
a general reformation than the monk of St. 
Mark; but it was a reform in morals, not of 
doctrine. He saw the evils of the day—yea, of 
the Church itself—with perfect clearness, and 
demanded redress. He is as sad in view of 
these acknowledged evils as Jeremiah was in 
view of the apostacy of the Jews. He is as 
austere in his own life as Elijah or John the 
Baptist. He would not abolish monastic insti- 
tutions, but he would reform the lives of the 
monks—cure them of gluttony and sensuality, 
not shut up their monasteries. He would not 
rebel against the authority of the Pope, for even 
he supposed he was the successor of St. Peter, 
but he would prevent his nepotism and luxury 
and worldly spirit—make him once more a true 
servant of the servants of God, even when 
clothed with the insignia of universal author- 
.ity. He would not give up auricular confes- 
sion, or masses for the dead, or prayers to the 
Virgin Mary, for these were indorsed by ven- 
erated ages; but he would rebuke a priest if 
found in unseemly places. Whatever was a 
sin, when measured by the laws of immutable 
morality, he would denounce, whoever was guil- 
ty of it. Whatever would elevate the public 
morals he would advocate, whatever the oppo- 
sition; and his morality was measured by the 
declaration of Christ and the Apostles, not by 
the standard of a corrupt age. He revered the 
scriptures, and incessantly pondered upon them, 
and exalted their authority—the ultimate rule 
of all holy living, the everlasting handbook of 
travelers to the heavenly Jerusalem. In all re- 
spects he was a good man—a beautiful type of 
Christian piety, with fewer faults than Luther or 





Calvin, and as great an enemy as they to cor- 
ruptions in State and Church. He denounced 
them even more fiercely and passionately. Not 
even Erasmus pointed out the vices of the day 
with more freedom or earnestness. He covered 
up nothing; he shut his eye to nothing. 

The difference between him and Luther was 
that the Saxon reformer attacked the root of 
the corruption, not merely outward and tangi- 
ble and patent sins which everybody knew, but 
also and more earnestly those false principles 
of theology and morals which sustained them, 
and which logically pushed out would necessa- 
rily have produced them. For instance, he not 
merely attacked indulgences, then a crying evil, 
as peddled by Tetzel and others like him, and 
all to get money to support the temporal power 
of the Popes, or build St. Peter’s church, but he 
would show that penance, on which indulgences 
are based, is antagonistic to the doctrine which 
Paul so forcibly expounded respecting the for- 
giveness of sins and the grounds of justifica- 
tion. And Luther saw that all the evils which 


good men lamented would continue so long as 
the false principles from which they logically 
sprung were the creed of the Church. So he 
directed his giant energies to reform doctrines, 


rather than morals. His great idea of justifi- 
cation could only be defended by an appeal to 
the Scriptures, not the authority of councils 
and learned men. So he made the Scriptures 
the sole source of theological doctrine. Savo- 
narola also accepted the Scriptures as Luther 
did; but Luther would put them in the hands 
of everybody, of peasants even, and thus insti- 
tuted private judgment, which is the basal pil- 
lar of Protestantism. The Catholic theolo- 
gians never recognized this right in the sense 
that Luther understood it, and to which he was 
pushed by inexorable logic. The Church was 
to remain the interpreter of the Scriptures—I 
mean its doctrinal and disputed points. Savo- 
narola was a churchman. He was not a fear- 
less theological doctor, going wherever logic 
and the Bible carried him. Hence, he did not 
stimulate thought and inquiry like Luther, nor 
inaugurate a great revolutionary movement, 
which would gradually undermine papal author- 
ity and many institutions which the Catholic 
Church indorsed. Had he been a great gen- 
ius, with his progressive proclivities, he might 
have headed a rebellion against papal author- 
ity, which upheld doctrines that logically sup- 
ported the very evils he denounced. But he 
was contented to lop off branches; he did not 
dig up the roots. Luther went to the roots, as 
Calvin did, as St. Augustine would have done 
had there been a necessity in his day, for the 
theology of St. Augustine and Calvin is essen- 
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tially the same. It was from St. Augustine 
that Calvin drew his inspiration next after St. 
Paul. But Savonarola cared very little for the 
discussion of doctrines. He probably hated 
all theological speculations—all metaphysical 
divinity. But there is a closer resemblance be- 
tween doctrines and morals than most people 


are aware of. As a man thinketh, so is he. | 
Hence the reforms of Savonarola were tempo-, | 
rary, and were not widely extended, for he did | 
not kindle the intelligence of the age, as Luther | 
did, and those associated with him. There can | 
be no great and lasting reform without an ap- | 
peal to reason, without the assistance of logic, | 


without conviction. The house that had been 
swept and garnished was reéntered by devils, 
and the last state was worse than the first. To 
have effected a radical and lasting reform, Sa- 
vonarola should have gone deeper. He should 
have exposed the foundations on which the su- 
perstructure of sin was built; he should have 
undermined them, and appealed to the reason 
of the world. He did no such thing. He sim- 
ply rebuked the evils, which must need be, so 
long as the root of them was left untouched. 
And so long as his influence remained, so long 
as his voice was listened to, he was mighty in 
the reforms at which he aimed—a reformation 


of the morals of those to whom he preached. 
But when his voice was hushed, the evils he 
detested returned, since he had not created 
those convictions which bind men together in 
association ; he had not fanned that spirit of in- 
quiry which is hostile to ecclesiastical despot- 
ism, and which, logically pushed out, would 


subvert the papal throne. The reformation of 
Luther was a grand protest against spiritual 
tyranny. It not only aimed at a purer life, but 
it opposed the bondage of the Middle Ages, 
and hence all the superstitions and puerilities 
and fables which were born and nurtured in 
that dark and gloomy period, and to which the 
clergy clung as a means of power or wealth. 
Luther called out the intellect of Germany, ex- 
alted liberty of conscience, and appealed to the 
dignity of reason. He showed the necessity of 
learning in order to unravel and explain the 
truths of revelation. He made piety more ex- 
alted by giving it an intelligent stimulus. He 
looked to the future rather than the past. He 
would make use, in his interpretation of the 
Bible, of all that literature, science, and art 
could contribute. Hence, his writings had a 
wider influence than could be produced by the 
fascination of personal eloquence, on which 
Savonarola relied, but which Luther made only 
accessory. 

Again, the sermons of the Florentine reform- 
er do not impress us, as they did those to whom 





they were addressed. They are not logical, nor 
doctrinal, nor learned, not rich in thought like 
the sermons of those divines whom the Re- 
formation produced. They are vehement de- 
nunciations of sin; are eloquent appeals to the 
heart, to religious fears and hopes. He would 
indeed create faith in the world, not by the dis- 
sertations of Paul, but by the agonies of the 
dying Christ. He does not instruct. He does 
not reason. He is dogmatic and practical. 
He is too earnest to be metaphysical, or even 
theological. He takes it for granted that his 
hearers knew all the truths necessary for sal- 
vation. He enforces the truths with which 
they are familiar, not those to be developed by 
reason and learning. He appeals, he urges, 
he threatens; he even prophesies; he dwells 
on divine wrath and judgment. He is an 
Isaiah foretelling what will happen, rather than 
a Peter at the Day of Pentecost. 

In his oratorical gifts he was transcendent, 
the like of which has never before nor since 
been witnessed in Italy. He was a born ora- 
tor, as vehement as Demosthenes, as passion- 
ate as Chrysostom, as electrical as Bernard. 
Nothing could withstand him. He was a tor- 
rent that bore everything before him. His 
voice was musical, his attitude commanding, 
his gestures superb. He was all alive with his 
subject. He was terribly in earnest, as if he 
believed everything he said, and what he said 
were most momentous truths. He fastened his 
burning eyes upon his hearers, who listened 
with breathless attention, and inspired them 
with his sentiments. He made them feel that 
they were in the very jaws of destruction, and 
that there was no hope but in immediate re- 
pentance. His whole frame quivered with 
emotion, and he sat down utterly exhausted. 
His language was intense, not clothing new 
thoughts, but riveting old ideas—the ideas of 
the Middle Ages, the fear of hell, the judgments 
of Almighty God. Who could resist such fiery 
earnestness, such a convulsed frame, such 
quivering tones, such burning eyes, such dread- 
ful threatenings, such awful appeals? He was 
not artistic in the use of words and phrases 
like Bourdaloue, but he reached the conscience 
and the heart like Whitefield. He never sought 
to amuse. He would not stoop to any trifling. 
He told no stories. He made no witticisms. 
He used no tricks. He fell back on truths, 
no matter whether his hearers relished them or 
not; no matter whether they were amused or 
not, he was the messenger of God urging men 
to flee as for their lives, like Lot when he es- 
caped from Sodom. 

His manner was as effective as his matter. 
He was a kind of Peter preaching a crusade, 
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arousing emotions and passions, and making 
everybody feel as he felt. It was life more than 
thought which marked his eloquence—his voice 
as well as his ideas, his wonderful electricity 
which every preacher must have, or he preaches 
to stones. It was himself, even more than his 
truths, which made people listen, admire, and 
quake. All real orators impress themselves, 
their own individuality, on their auditors. They 
are not actors, who represent other people, and 
whom we admire in proportion to their artistic 
skill in producing deception. These artists ex- 
cite admiration, make us forget where we are, 
and what we are, but kindle no permanent 
emotions, and teach no abiding lessons. The 
eloquent preacher of momentous truths and in- 
terests makes us realize them, in proportion as 
he feels them himself. They would fall dead 
upon us, if ever so grand, unless intensified by 
passion, fervor, sincerity, earnestness. Even a 
voice has power, when electrical, musical, im- 
passioned, although it may utter platitudes. 
But when the impassioned voice rings with 
trumpet notes through a vast audience, appeal- 
ing to what is dearest to the human soul, lifting 
the mind to the contemplation of the sublimest 
truths and most momentous interests, then there 
is ‘veal eloquence, such as is never heard in the 
theater, interested as spectators may be in the 
triumphs of dramatic art. 

But I have dwelt too long on the character- 
istics of that eloquence which produced such a 
great effect on the people of Florence in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. That ar- 
dent, intense, and lofty monk, who filled the 
cathedral church with eager listeners, world- 
deep like Dante, not world-wide like Shakspere, 
was not destined to uninterrupted triumphs. 
His career was short. He could not even re- 
tain his influence. As the English people wea- 
ried of the yoke of a Puritan Protector, and 
hankered for their old pleasures, so the Floren- 
tines remembered the sports, and spectacles, 
and /étes, of the old Medician rule. Savona- 
rola had arrayed against himself the enemies 
of popular liberty, the patrons of demoralizing 
excitements, the partisans of the banished Me- 
dici, and even the friends and counselors of the 
Pope. The dreadful denunciation of sin in 
high places was as offensive to the Pope as the 
exposure of a tyrannical usurpation was to the 
family of the old lords of Florence; and his 
enemies took counsel together, and schemed 
for his overthrow. If the irritating questions 
and mockeries of Socrates could not be en- 
dured at Athens, how could the bitte rinvectives 
and denunciations of Savonarola find favor at 
Florence? The fate of prophets is to be stoned. 
Martyrdom and persecution, in some form or 





other, are as inevitable to the man who sails 
against the stream, as a broken constitution and 
a diseased body are to a sensualist, a glutton, 
or a drunkard. Impatience under rebuke is as 
certain as the operation of natural law. The 
bitterest and most powerful enemy of the Prior 
of St. Mark was the Pope himself— Alexander 
VI., of the infamous family of the Borgias—since 
his private vices were exposed, and by one 
whose order had been especially devoted to the 
Papal Empire. In the eyes of the wicked Pope, 
the Florentine reformer was a traitor and con- 
spirator, disloyal and dangerous. At first he 
wished to silence him by soft and deceitful let- 
ters, and tempting bribes, offering to him a 
cardinal’s hat, and inviting him to Rome. He 
refused alike the bribe and the invitation. His 
Lent sermons became more violent and daring. 
“If I have preached and written anything,” said 
this intrepid monk, “heretical, I am willing to 
make a public recantation. I have always 
showed obedience to my church; but it is my 
duty to obey God rather than man.” This 
sounds like Luther at the Diet of Worms; but 
he was more defenseless than Luther, since the 
Saxon reformer was protected by powerful 
princes, and was backed by the enthusiasm of 
Northern Germans. Yet the Florentine preach- 
er boldly continued his attacks on all hypocrit- 
ical religion, and on the vices of Rome, not as 
incidental to the system, but extraneous—the 
faults of a man or age. The Pope became fu- 
rious, to be thus balked by a Dominican monk, 
and in one of the cities of Italy—a city that 
had not rebelled against his authority. He 
complained bitterly of the haughty friar, who 
rebuked him and defied him, to the Florentine 
ambassador. He summoned a consistory of 
fourteen eminent Dominican theologians to in- 
quire into his conduct and opinions. He issued 
a brief forbidding him to preach, under penalty 
of excommunication. Yet Savonarola contin- 
ued to preach, and more violently than ever. 
He renewed his charges against Rome. He 
even calls her a harlot church, against whom 
heaven and earth, angels and devils, equally 
brought charges. The Pope then seized the old 
thunderbolts of the Gregories and the Clem- 
ents, and excommunicated the daring monk 
and preacher, and threatened the like punish- 
ment on all who should befriend him. And yet 
Savonarola continued to preach. All Rome 
and Italy talked of the audacity of the man. 
And it was not until Florence itself was threat- 
ened with an interdict for shielding such a man, 
that the magistrates of the city were compelled 
to forbid his preaching. And the great orator 
mounted his pulpit for the last time, March 18, 
1498, near four hundred years ago, and took an 
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affectionate farewell of the people whom he 
had led, and appealed to Christ himself as the 
head of the Church. It was not till the preach- 
er was silenced by the magistrates of his own 
city that it seems he rebelled against the papal 
authority, and then not so much against the 
authority of Rome as against the wicked shep- 
herd himself, who had usurped the fold. He 
now writes letters to all the prominent kings 
and princes of Europe to assemble a general 
council; for the general council of Constance 
had passed a resolution that the Pope must call 
a general council every ten years, and that, 
should he neglect to assemble it, the sovereign 
powers of the various states and empires were 
empowered themselves to collect the scattered 
members of the universal Church, to deliberate 
on its affairs. In his letters to the Kings of 
France, England, Spain, and Hungary, and the 
Emperor of Germany, he denounced the Pope 
as simonical, as guilty of all the vices, as a dis- 
grace to the station which he held. These 
letters seem to be directed against the man, 
not against the system. He aimed to his eject- 
ment from office, rather than the subversion of 
his office—another mark of the difference be- 
tween him and Luther, since the latter waged 
an uncompromising war against Rome herself, 
against the whole régime and government and 
institutions and dogmas of the Catholic Church; 
and that is the reason why Catholics hate Lu- 
ther so bitterly, and deny to him either virtues 
or graces, and represent even his death-bed as 
a scene of torment and despair—that pursuing 
hatred which goes beyond the grave, like that 
of the zealots of the Revolution in France, who 
dug up the bones of the ancient kings from 
those vaults where they had reposed for centu- 
ries, and scattered their ashes to the winds. 
*Savonarola hoped the Christian world would 
come to his rescue, but his letters were inter- 
cepted, and reach the eye of Alexander VI., 
who now bends the whole force of the Papal 
Empire to destroy that bold reformer who had 
assailed histhrone. And it seems that a change 
took place in Florence itself in popular senti- 
ment. Hostile parties obtained the ascendancy 
in the government. The people—the fickle 
people—began to desert him; and especially 
when Savonarola refused to undergo the ordeal 
of fire, one of the relics of medizval supersti- 
tion, the people felt that they had been cheated 
out of their amusement, for they had waited im- 
patiently the whole day in the public square to 
see the spectacle. He finally consents to un- 
dergo the ordeal, provided he may carry the 
crucifix. To this his enemies would not con- 
sent. He then laid aside the crucifix, but in- 
sisted on entering the fire with the sacrament 





in his hand. His persecutors would not allow 
this either, and the ordeal did not- take place. 
At last his martyrdom approaches. He is led 
to prison. The magistrates of the city send to 
Rome for absolution for having allowed the 
Prior to preach. His enemies busy themselves 
in collecting evidence against him, for what I 
know not, except that he had denounced cor- 
ruption and sin, and had predicted woe. His 
two friends are imprisoned and interrogated 
with him, Fra Dominico and Fra Salvestro, 
who are willing to die for him. He and they 
are now subjected to most cruel tortures. In 
the agonies of body his mind began to waver. 
His answers are incoherent. He implores his 
tormentors to end his agonies. He cries out, 
with a voice enough to melt a heart of stone, 
“Take, oh, take my life.” Yet he confessed noth- 
ing to criminate himself. What they wished him 
especially to confess was that he had pretended 
to be a prophet, since he had predicted calami- 
ties. But all men are prophets, in one sense, 
when they declare the, certain penalties of sin, 
from which no one can escape, though he take 
the wings of the morning and fly to the utter- 
most parts of the sea, Savonarola thus far had 
remained firm, but renewed examinations and 
fresh tortures took place. For a whole month 
his torments were continuous. In one day he 
was drawn up by a rope fourteen times, and 
then suddenly dropped, until all his muscles 
quivered with anguish. Had he been surround- 
ed by loving disciples, like Latimer at the 
burning pile, he might have summoned more 
strength, but alone, in a dark inquisitorial 
prison, subjected to increasing torture, among 
bitter foes, he did not fully defend his visions 
and prophecies, and then his extorted confes- 
sions were diabolically altered. And that was 
all they could get out of him, that he had 
prophecied. In all matters of faith he was 
sound. The inquisitors were obliged to bring 
their examination to an end. They could find 
no fault with him, and yet they were deter- 
mined on his death. The Government of Flor- 
ence consented to it, and hastened it, for a 
Medici held the highest office of the State. 
Nothing remained to the imprisoned and tort- 
ured friar but to prepare for his execution. In 
his supreme trial he turned to the God in whom 
he believed. In the words of the dying Xavier, 
on the Island of Shan-Shan, he exclaimed, “In, 
te domine speravi, non confundar in eternum.” 
“Q Lord,” writes he, “a thousand times hast 
thou wiped out my iniquity. I donot rely on my 
own justification, but on thy mercy.” His few 
remaining days in prison were passed in holy 
meditation. At last the Papal Commission ar- 
rive. The tortures are renewed, and also the 
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examinations, with the same result. No fault 
could be found with his doctrines. “But a 
dead enemy,” said they, “makes no more wars.” 
He is condemned to execution. The messen- 
gers of death arrive at his cell, and find him on 
his knees. He is overpowered by his sufferings 
and vigils, and can with difficulty be kept from 
sleep. But he arouses himself, and passes the 
night in prayer, and administers the elements 
of redemption to his doomed companions, and 
closes with this prayer: “ Lord, I know thou art 
that perfect Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; I know that thou art the eternal Word; 
that thou didst descend from Heaven into the 
bosom of Mary; that thou didst ascend upon 
the cross to shed thy blood for our sins. I 
pray thee that by that blood I may have re- 
mission for my sins.” The simple faith of Paul, 
of Augustine, of Pascal! He then partook of 
the communion, and descended to the public 
square, and was led, while the crowd gazed 
silently and with trepidation, to the first tri- 
bunal, with his companions, where he was dis- 
robed of his ecclesiastical dress. Then they 
were led to another tribunal, and delivered to 
the secular arm; then to another, where sen- 
tence of death was read, and then to the place 
of execution—not a burning funeral pyre, but a 
scaffold—which, mounting, composed, calm, ab- 
sorbed, he submitted his neck to the hangman, 
in the forty-fifth year of his life—a martyr to 
the cause of Christ, not for an attack on the 
Church, or its doctrines, or its institutions, but 
for having denounced the corruption and vices 
of those who ruled it—for having preached 
against sin. 

Thus died one of the greatest and best men 
of his age, one of the truest and purest whom 
the Catholic Church has produced in any age. 
He was stern, uncompromising, austere, but a 
reformer and a saint—a man who was merciful 
and generous in the possession of power—an 
enlightened statesman, a sound theologian, 
and a fearless preacher of that righteousness 
which exalteth a nation. He had no vices, no 
striking defects. He lived according to the 
rules of the convent he governed with the same 
wisdom that he governed a city, and he died in 
the faith of the primitive apostles. His piety 
was monastic, but his spirit was progressive, 
sympathizing with liberty, advocating public 
morality. He was unselfish, disinterested, and 
true to his Church, and his conscience, and his 
cause—a noble specimen of both a man and 
Christian, whose deeds and example form part 
of the inheritence of an admiring posterity. 
We pity his closing days after such a career of 
power and influence. But we may as well com- 
passionate Socrates or Paul. The greatest 





lights of the world have gone out in martyr. 
dom, to be extinguished, however, only for a 
time, and then to loom up again in another age, 
and burn with inextinguishable brightness to 
remotest generations, as examples of the power 
of faith and truth in this wicked and rebellious 
world—a world to be finally redeemed by the 
labors and religion of just such men, whose 
days are days of sadness, protest, and suffering, 
and whose hours of triumph and exaltation are 
not like those of conquerors, nor like those 
whose eyes stand out with fatness, but few and 
far between. “I have loved righteousness, | 
have hated iniquity,” said the great champion 
of the medizval Church, “and therefore I die 
in exile.” 

In ten years after this ignominious execution, 
Raphael painted the martyr among the sainted 
doctors of the Church in the halls of the Vati- 
can, and future Popes did justice to his mem- 


ory, for he inaugurated that reform movement - 


in the Catholic Church itself which took place 
within fifty years after his death. In one sense 
he was the precursor of Loyola, of Xavier, and 
Aquaviva, those illustrious men who headed 
the counter reformation; Jesuits, indeed, but 
ardent in piety, and enlightened by the spirit of 
a progressive age. “He was the first,” says 
Villari, “in the fifteenth century, to make men 
feel that a new light had awakened the human 
race, and thus he was a prophet of a new civ- 
ilization—the ‘forerunner of Luther, of Bacon, 
of Descartes. Hence, the drama of his life 
became, after his death, the drama of Europe. 
In the course of a single generation after 
Luther had declared his mission, the spirit of 
the Church of Rome underwent a change. 
From the halls of the Vatican to the secluded 
hermitages of the Apennines this revival was 
felt. Instead of a Borgia there reigned a Ca- 
raffa.” And it is remarkable that from the day 
that the counter reformation in the Catholic 
Church was headed by the early Jesuits, Prot- 
estantism gained no new victories, and in two 
centuries so far declined in piety and zeal that 
the cities which witnessed the noblest triumphs 
of Luther and Calvin were disgraced by a boast- 
ing rationalism, to be succeeded again in our 
times by an arrogance of skepticism which has 
had no parallel since the days of Democritus 
and Lucretius. “It was the desire of Savona- 
rola that reason, religion, and liberty might 
meet in harmonious union, but he did not think 
a new system of religious doctrines was neces- 
sary.” The influence of such a man cannot 
pass away, and did not pass away, for it cannot 
be doubted that his views have been embraced 
by enlightened Catholics from his day to ours 
—by such men as Pascal, Fénelon, and Lacor- 
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daire, and thousands like them, who prefer rit- 
ualism and auricular confession, and penance, 
monasticism, and an ecclesiastical monarch, and 
all the machinery of a complicated hierarchy— 
all the evils growing out of papal domination— 
to rationalism, sectarian dissensions, irrever- 
ence, license, want of unity, want of govern- 
ment, and even dispensation from the marriage 
vow. Which is worse, the physical arm of the 
beast or the maniac soul of a lying prophet? 
Which is worse, the superstition and narrow- 
ness which excludes the Bible from schools, or 
that unbounded toleration which smiles on those 
audacious infidels who cloak their cruel attacks 
on the faith of Christians with the name of a 
progressive civilization, and so far advanced 
that one of these new lights, ignorant, perhaps, 
of everything except of the fossils and shells 
and bugs and gases of the hole he has bored in, 
assumes to know more of the mysteries of cre- 
ation and the laws of the universe than Moses 
and David and Paul, and all the Bacons and 





Newtons that ever lived? Names are nothing. 


It is the spirit, the awzmus, which is everything. 
It is the soul which permeates a system -that I 
look at. It is the devil from which I would flee, 
whatever be his name, and though he assume 
the form of an angel of light, or cunningly per- 
suade me, and ingeniously argue, that there is 
no God. True and good Catholics and true 
and good Protestants have ever been united in 
one thing—zz this belief, that there is a God 
who made the heaven and the earth, and that 
there is a Christ who made atonement for the 
sins of the world. It is good morals, faith, 
and love to which both Catholics and Protes- 
tants are exhorted by the Apostles. When 
either Catholics or Protestants accept the one 
faith and the one Lord which Christianity alone 
reveals, then they equally belong to the grand 
army of spiritual warriors under the banner of 
the Cross, though they may march under dif- 
ferent generals and in different divisions, and 
they will receive the same consolations in this 
world, and the same rewards in the world to 
come. JOHN LORD. 
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Of all places to approach by water, there are 
few, if any, so dangerous as Calcutta. I dis- 
covered this not only by personal observation, 
but heard that opinion expressed by navigators 
of forty years’ experience. For more than a hun- 
dred miles from the shore, the water is discol- 
ored, almost to muddiness, thus denoting the 
presence of sand-bars and other sunken dan- 
gers. A chart of the place exhibits long lines 
of sand-bars shallowly covered with water, and 
between them the water is sufficiently deep for 
navigation. Numerous vessels are lost by run- 
ning on a bar and toppling over to either side. 
What is complimentarily designated the “Pilot 
Station,” is merely two brigs, each bearing 
about fourteen pilots and their assistants, cruis- 
ing about for incoming steamers and vessels in 
order to supply them with pilots. Until one of 
these indispensable gentlemen is secured, the 
captain of a ship, perceiving that she is in shoal 
and treacherous water, far out of sight of land, 
navigates his craft in fearand trembling. As the 
vessel in which I was a passenger approached, 
a cannon was fired from a pilot-brig as a signal 
for her to be hove-to, as she was in a position of 
considerable jeopardy. Then a pilot and his 





assistant came on board, the duty of the latter 
being to constantly heave the lead and report 
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the depth of water, a proceeding probably no- 
where else necessary more than a hundred miles 
from shore. As only sky and water are visible, 
the most experienced pilots have but the lead 
for their guide. As the land is neared, the dan- 
gers augment, and no fewer than thirteen light- 
houses warn from as many perils. In respect 
to this and other details, I would observe, once 
for all, that I am speaking of matters as they 
existed when I made my visit, some seventeen 
years ago. The land being extremely low near 
the shore, it is not perceptible at any consider- 
able distance. Sangor Island, near the mouth 
of the River Hoogly, is the first object of in- 
terest seen. It is a boat-shaped place, full of 
jungle, which is infested by tigers. There is 
a light-house there, which is surrounded by a 
high wall to protect the keeper, his family, and 
domesticated animals from those beasts of prey. 
Long before the shore is sighted, birds fly 
around the ship. They are thin, emaciated 
creatures; they move languidly through the air, 
as becomes beings in such a debilitating cli- 
mate; their wings seem scarcely able to keep 
them afloat in the atmosphere; they appear as 
if they would every moment drop into the sea, 
and they seek the upper spars and rigging of 
the ship for rest, where they can be easily caught 
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if their capture were worth the trouble. All up 
the Bay of Bengal, I frequently observed water- 
snakes swimming alongside the vessel. The 
birds mentioned I found to be a fair indication 
of much of the animal life—not excepting man 
—of India; that is of languor, laziness, and a 
disrelish for exertion. The climate, of course, is 
the cause of this, as it is irksome to be active 
under the blaze of a tropical sun, and when, 
night and day, one’s body is in a chronic state 
of perspiration. 

To persons who visit the Orient for the first 
time, there are objects of interest or curiosity, 
but not always of a pleasant character, on all 
sides. Calcutta, as the reader is without doubt 
aware, is situated on the east side of the River 
Hoogly, about one hundred and twenty miles 
from the Bay of Bengal; but such a hundred 
and twenty miles to travel! I counted more 
than four hundred human corpses floating past 
the ship. They were all the bodies of Hindoos, 
some of whose sects cast the remains of their 
relatives into the sacred waters of the Ganges, 
one of the affluents of which is the Hoogly; 
others of the sects burn their dead, and yet 
again others bury them after the Christian 
fashion. The pilot, probably reading disgust 
on my face at the sight and smell of the putri- 
fying bodies, perpetrated what may have ap- 
peared to him a witticism, but to me it seemed 
of rather a grim and ghastly character. He re- 
marked : 

“You evidently do not like the smell of boiled 
meat. Wait until night, and you will get the 
the odor of roast for a change.” 

Sure enough, when the ship was anchored 
for the night, large fires were perceptible on 
the shore, and the smell of charred bones was 
wafted by the breeze to our olfactories. Human 
remains were being incinerated. Such was my 
initial experience of India, “the brightest gem 
in the British crown.” It took our ship, al- 
though assisted by a powerful tug, three days 
to travel the hundred and twenty miles from 
the mouth of the Hoogly to Calcutta. The 
reason of this is that there are certain sand- 
bars in the river which can be crossed only at 
full tide. Having crossed one of them, the tide 
has probably become too low by the time the 
next one is reached, and another full tide has 
to be waited for. We did not travel by night, 
but anchored. The arms and legs of dead bod- 
ies were constantly getting foul of the anchor- 
chains, and had to be cast off with a boat-hook. 
At some places the Hoogly is not twice the 
width of Market Street; at others it is a mile 
or more wide, and the current frequently runs 
at the rate of eight miles an hour. While at 
anchor, waiting for the tide to rise to enable us 





to cross a sandbar, four of us went ashore in a 
boat, and had some excellent sport shooting 
alligators. Going on shore is not unattended 
by danger. On the west bank of the river | 
observed a monument, which the pilot explained 
to me was a cenotaph which had been erected 
to the memory of two young lovers. They had 
met casually as passengers on board of a ship 
bound from London to Calcutta, and during the 
long voyage of four months had formed a mat- 
rimonial engagement, and were to be united on 
their arrival in India. While the ship was at 
anchor in the Hoogly the couple conceived the 
idea of having a ramble on shore, and the cap- 
tain placed a boat and crew at their disposal. 
As a long time elapsed without the return of the 
lady and gentleman to the boat, the sailors in- 
stituted a search for them, and at length dis- 
covered shreds of their clothing and traces of 
blood and struggling. Both the lovers had been 
killed by a tiger. Their friends erected the 
cenotaph mentioned. 

While casting into the sacred rivers the re- 
mains of relatives is the funeral rite of some of 
the Hindoo sects, yet it cannot be doubted that 
many women are drowned for infidelity. Byron 
mentions this mode of getting rid of refractory 
or unloved wives in another part of the world, 
where he makes Gulnare say: 


‘When wearied of these fleeting charms and me, 
There yawns a sack and yonder rolls the sea;” 


and he adds in another place: 
‘*Morals were better and the fish no worse.” 


The tug which towed our ship up the Hoogly 
was a curiosity in its way, or, rather, those on 
board were. The crew were so numerous that 
they literally swarmed, like bees in a hive, upon 
the deck. They appeared to be a crowd of Lil- 
liputians, and forty or fifty of them pulled a 
rope that three or four Europeans or Ameri- 
cans could easily have managed. The little 
steering-wheel was handled by four of these 
apologies for men, two on each side, although 
the wheel of a craft six times the size is usually 
manipulated by one British or American sailor. 
It may be remarked, en passant, that the young 
men are so small in stature and beardless, and 
so effeminate in feature, it is extremely difficult 
to tell them from the women except by their 
dress. This is of the scantest description, and 
only sufficient to comply with the commonest 
demand for decency, but the women wear cal- 
ico dresses reaching nearly to the ankles. On 
looking at such beings it ceases to be a wonder 
that’ Lord Clive, with seven thousand English 
troops, dispersed hundreds of thousands of 
them. 
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Before proceeding as far as Calcutta, all ves- 
sels anchor at a place called Garden Reach, 
four miles from the city. The locality is cele- 
brated as the site of the magnificent palace of 
the dethroned King of Oude, who was pensioned 
by the British Government with $600,000 a year. 
At the time of my visit the efé¢e old monarch 
was in his dotage, and amused himself, like a 
child, by playing with dolls and other toys. In 
his harem there were a vast number of impris- 
oned beauties, guarded with great strictness. 
Our vessel anchored in front of the palace 
grounds at nine o’clock in the evening, and the 
captain informed me that it would not be safe 
to land and attempt to reach Calcutta until the 
following morning. But it went against my 
grain, after a long sea voyage, to remain an- 
other night on board when I was within four 
miles of my destination. The pilot’s assistant, 
a fine, muscular young fellow, over six feet tall, 
whispered to me to ask the pilot’s consent for 
him to accompany me on shore, as it would be 
comparatively safe for two to go together. The 
permission was readily accorded, as the pilot 
and I had become great friends during our 
three days’ acquaintance. He had primed me 


with advice and recipes to guard against con- 
tracting that terrible complaint, cholera. I was 


to eat no fruit for several hours before sleep. 
This was easy to comply with. I was to drink 
so much brandy every day. This was also 
comparatively easy to do. I was to keep out 
ofthe sun. This was difficult. I was to avoid 
certain quarters of Calcutta. This was likewise 
difficult, as I desired to explore the entire city. 
On the whole, however, I got on very well— 
that is, I escaped the scourge. The pilot’s as- 
sistant, who had armed himself with a heavy 
stick, and I, were put on shore in one of the 
ship’s boats, and we evaded the customs offi- 
cers, it being illegal for a passenger to land 
until the ship had been inspected. We were 
not so fortunate, however, in eluding the,palace 
guard, one of whom challenged us as we passed 
through the royal grounds, which we could not 
avoid doing. My companion’s only reply was 
to knock the sentry down, and then he exclaim- 
ed to me, “Now let us make fast time to the 
main road.” This we did, and fortunately found 
a gharry—a public hack, drawn by two ponies 
—as if there to order, and in less than twenty 
minutes we were in front of Wilson’s Hotel in 
the “City of Palaces.” During our quick drive 
I discovered that the pilot’s assistant’s offer to 
accompany me was not wholly disinterested, 
for he informed me that he had been only a few 
days married, and was anxious to get home to 
his wife. All my efforts, therefore, to secure 
his companionship for a two or three hours’ 





ramble over the city before retiring to bed, 
were futile, and he remained with me only long 
enough to join me in my first dose of the med- 
icine prescribed by the pilot. 

I had scarcely registered at the hotel whena 
young Hindoo, after having made a respectful 
salaam, placed a letter in my hands. It wasa 
recommendation from his last employer. On 
informing him that I did not require his serv- 
ices, he replied that every guest at the hotel 
engaged his own servant. This was news to 
me, and I was not slow to discover that there 
really was something in the proverb, “ Live and 
learn.” On questioning the hotel clerk on the 
subject (the caravansery was the leading one of 
the city), he told me that for my extra comfort 
a special servant would be necessary; that 
there were many services which I would need 
that the ordinary help of the house would not 
consider it their duty to perform, etc. Well, 
finding it proper when in Rome, or, rather, in 
Calcutta, to do as Calcutta does, I employed 
the young Hindoo. The wages which he de- 
manded appeared to me, as Mark Tapley would 
say, “ridiculously small”—three rupees (about 
a dollar and a half) a month, without board or 
lodging, as he found himself in everything. I 
made up my mind that I could stand that, al- 
though it subsequently transpired that my new 
retainer did not give me more than two hours 
of his time daily. He refused to accompany 
me to stores to carry home a few small pur- 
chases. All he did was to bring me a cup of 
coffee at five o’clock in the morning, to prepare 
my bath (an indispensable necessity in that cli- 
mate), to offer to act as my va/e¢ when dress- 
ing, a service I dispensed with, and to stand 
behind my chair and wait on me at meals. 
After he had prepared my bath, about five 
o’clock in the morning, I did not see him until 
breakfast time, nine o’clock; after that not until 
tiffin (lunch), at one, and then not until dinner, 
at seven, which was the last I saw of him for 
that day. 

To return: On the night of my arrival it oc- 
cupied only a few minutes to register and secure 
the services of Selim, my Hindoo servant, when 
I sallied out for a couple of hours’ solitary stroll 
by the light of a full moon. It was then about 
ten o'clock, and, judging from the numbers on 
the streets, I perceived that in such a climate it 
was pleasant to turn day into night and night 
into day. It would be tedious and uninterest- 
ing to give an analysis of my feelings on finding 
myself for the first time in a city of such historic 
interest, every street and square of which has 
a story that has been narrated by Macaulay and 
a thousand other gifted writers. I concerned 
myself, however, with the practical present 
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rather than with the glorious and inglorious 
past, and without particularly speculating on the 
future. I saw a great deal to condemn, and 
also not a little to admire, during my first night 
in the city, and had plenty of food for reflection 
on my return to my rooms, while vainly for 
many a long hour in the oppressive heat woo- 
ing sleep “to weigh my eyelids down and steep 
my senses in forgetulness.” Until nearly morn- 
ing I found slumber to be out of the question. 
One might, like Elaine, 


‘*Now turn to right, and now to left, 
And find no ease in turning or in rest,” 


an experience which is, probably, not uncom- 
mon. I found that it was only between the in- 
terval of coffee and a bath at five in the morn- 
ing and breakfast at nine that I could enjoy 
any sound repose. Mosquito-bars have the ef- 
fect on me of making, or appearing to make, 
oppressive weather doubly oppressive; yet with- 
out them it would be simply impossible to re- 
main in bed in Calcutta. Not mosquitoes alone, 
but insects of many kinds, from one to three 
inches long, join in a night-long serenade, and, 
if possible, feast on one’s blood. I subsequently 
discovered that sometimes the plague of insects 
was so great that it was out of the question to 
play billiards, on account of the impossibility of 
keeping the board free of the little pests, which 
constantly turned the course of the balls. 

On the morning following my arrival I found 
that the ship had come up from Garden Reach, 
and was moored opposite the city. One of the 
sailors had been stricken with cholera, and was 
a corpse before sunset. This was by no means 
cheering, and the matter was not mended by a 
gentleman observing to me, “We are never 
wholly free from cholera here, but this year it is 
more prevalent and fatal than usual, and new- 
comers are more frequently attacked than those 
who are acclimated.” It began to dawn on my 
mind that I had made a slight mistake in visit- 
ing Calcutta, and I at once paid devoted atten- 
tion to some of the medicine recommended by 
my friend, the pilot, with a flask of which I had 
prudently armed myself. I soon learned that 
the best French brandy was the almost general 
panacea, both as a preventive and a cure for 
cholera. During an attack of the disease there 
were mixed with that liquid, camphor and Jer- 
emy’s sedative preparation of the tincture of 
opium, and exterior applications were used. It 
was not long before I became satisfied that er- 
rors of diet and other imprudences were the 
main causes of attacks of this complaint, and in 
a few days I ceased to feel any solicitude on my 


own account. I received another lesson, worth | 
narrating for the benefit of others, during my ' 





first three or four days in Calcutta. After the 
long voyage, I had, of course, a large number 
of articles for a laundry. Selim informed me 
that men did all the washing there, and that he 
would find me a man for the purpose. I did 
not then, as I do now, know that nearly all 
Hindoos are innately and instinctively thieves, 
When a worthy appeared to take my clothes 
away he asked me to count the several kinds of 
articles, which I declined to do, as involving 
too much trouble. He knew he was dishonest, 
and he expected me to treat him as such. | 
made the mistake of not doing so. When he 
returned, professedly with all the clothes laun- 
dried, I perceived by the bulk that not half of 
them were there. He stoutly protested that he 
had brought back every article, but on my 
threatening to call in a chokeedar (policeman), 
he said he would bring the rest of the clothes, 
if I would wait a few minutes. I kept what he 
had brought, and he soon returned with about 
as much more. Again I threatened him witha 
chokeedar, when he departed and brought more 
of my clothes. This proceeding was gone 
through four times, and as I had not counted 
the articles given to him, and could not prove 
that he had not returned all, I paid him. The 
charge was moderate enough : two rupees (about 
a dollar) a hundred pieces, or a cent a piece, 
counting large and small promiscuously. My 
impression is that Selim was “in cahoot” with 
the laundryman, for when I refused to count 
the pieces before letting them be removed, I 
noticed that the two men exchanged meaning 
looks. 

As the design of this paper is to chronicle 
some of my personal impressions during a short 
visit to Calcutta, much space cannot be given 
to a history or description of the city. Space 
will not permit of it; nevertheless, a few facts 
in this connection will not be out of place. Cal- 
cutta takes its name from Kali Ghutta, the 
ghaut, or landing-place, of the Goddess Kali, 
wife of Siva, and was founded by Job Char- 
nook, an agent of the East India Company, in 
the year 1690. It is a city of Hindoostan, cap- 
ital of the Province of Bengal, and is the me- 
tropolis of British India. It is the seat of the 
supreme government of the country, and the 
abode of the Governor-General. To him the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay are subor- 
dinate. About the period of my visit the popu- 
lation of the city was 377,924, of whom 239,190 
were Hindoos, 113,059 Mohammedans, 11,224 
Europeans, 11,036 Eurasians (as the offspring 
of a European father and a native mother are 
called), and 681 Jews. The population of the 
city and suburbs was 616,249. The number has 
since vastly increased, the population of the 
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city alone in 1872 being 447,601. Calcutta ex- 
tends for about six miles along the east bank of 
the Hoogly, and the width is about two miles. 
Fort William, in which the white inhabitants 
took refuge during the Sepoy rebellion in 1854, 
is a little south of the city, and is the largest 
fortress in the British dominions. It cost $10,- 
000,000, and can accommodate a garrison of 
15,000 troops. In times of peace its garrison is 
one British and two native regiments. Between 
Fort William and the city is the Maidan, a 
beautiful park, and the Esplanade, fronting 
which is the palace of the Governor-General. 
Calcutta is divided into what is called the 
Northern, or Native District, and the South- 
ern, or European District. What is term- 
ed the Chowringee is the native or “Black 
Town,” constructed, for the most part, of mud 
or bamboo cabins, and narrow, dirty streets. 
In this quarter one occasionally observes an idol 
of wood or plaster set up in the street. The 


houses are high, and loop-holed in the upper 
stories, and stores are on the ground floor. 
The European houses are built of brick and 
stucco, and are generally detached, and have 
spacious verandas. What strikes a new arrival 
as exceedingly singular is the position in which 
large numbers of the private residences are 


built. I cannot better describe it than by stat- 
ing that the position is reversed from the way 
of placing houses in the United States and 
Europe. The stables and other out-offices front 
the street, and the main building faces an inner 
court or garden. This is for the purpose of 
securing coolness and shade in the family apart- 
ments, but the effect is anything but beautify- 
ing to the public thoroughfares. The principal 
structures are the Government House, the town 
hall, the mint, the cathedral, the Hindoo Col- 
lege, and the hospital. The Asiatic Society has 
a valuable museum and library of Oriental man- 
uscripts. There are several educational insti- 
tutes, the Hindoo, the Madriassa or Moham- 
medan, the Sanscrit, and the Fort William 
Colleges. What is designated the Strand ex- 
tends southward along the river, forming the 
favorite drive of the European and wealthy 
native residents. For about an hour before 
sunset, and for some time afterward, the Strand 
presents a very animated appearance, and re- 
minds a person of Rotten Row, Hyde Park, 
London, during the evening hours. All the 
wealth, beauty, and fashion of Calcutta may be 
seen in elegant equipages of all kinds. On 
many of the carriages there are six servants— 
three on the box and three behind—dressed in 
gaudy colors, the men in the rear waving fans 
over those in the body of the coach, to keep 
them cool and to drive off the insects. There 





everybody goes to see everybody else, for not 
to be seen on the Strand is to be out of the 
fashionable world of Calcutta. But, indeed, the 
crowd is motley enough. The flash turnout of 
the wealthy courtesan whirls past the carriage 
and outriders of the Viceroy, and the stanhope 
of the rich Zarvenu heads off the brougham of 
the Chief Justice. 

Viewed from the river, which varies in width 
from a quarter to three-quarters of a mile oppo- 
site the city, Calcutta may appear to merit its 
magnificent appellation of the “City of Pal- 
aces,” but it did not give me that impression 
while perambulating its streets. The Chow- 
ringee portion of the place is positively forbid- 
ding in its appearance, and is little more than 
what might appropriately be termed an exag- 
geration of our Chinatown, and about as of- 
fensive to eyes, ears, and nose. But, indeed, 
the high-sounding title of “City of Palaces” is 
not claimed for the whole metropolis, but only 
for that portion of it which commences at the 
Maidan and extends a certain distance north- 
ward. A street of sixty feet in width intersects 
the city parallel to its greatest length. The 
Esplanade is ornamented with a statue of Lord 
Hardinge. Both the Sikhs and the Chinese 
have places of worship in Calcutta, and the 
Martiniere, as it is called, is an institution for 
the education of the poor of both sexes, founded 
under the will of Claude Martin, who amassed 
a colossal fortune in the Orient. Each of the 
squares incloses a tank near the middle, with a 
planted walk surrounding it. I was naturally 
curious to behold the celebrated “black hole,” 
in which, although not twenty feet square, near- 
ly one hundred and fifty human beings were 
crowded for a night, and from which most of 
them were taken dead in the morning; but I 
found that it had been filled up, and that the 
post-office occupied the site. 

The water is deep enough— from six to seven 
fathoms—in the Hoogly, opposite Calcutta, to 
afford anchorage to ships of fifteen hundred 
tons; but, on account of hurricanes, vessels are 
generally also moored to the shore as a pre- 
cautionary measure. The landing-places are 
called ghauts. The city is supplied with water 
by tanks—of which there are about a thousand 
—in which the periodical rainfalls are collected. 
The water is delivered to the citizens by means 
of leather bags. Filling and carrying these af- 
ford occupation to a vast number of laborers. 
Soon after sunrise and before sunset they may 
be seen at this occupation, and doubtless earn- 
ing fair wages according to the low scale of re- 
muneration in the place. All efforts to procure 
water by boring have failed, and there are no 
mountains or hills where reservoirs could be 
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constructed, and whence aqueducts could con- 
vey water to the city. The water of the Hoogly, 
which is very muddy and impure, is extensively 
utilized. I observed sailors filling ships’ bar- 


rels and tanks from this source; but, even for. 


culinary purposes, water in which numberless 
human corpses were floating would not be par- 
ticularly desirable. Water is somehow con- 
veyed to fountains at the corners of the princi- 
pal-streets, and just before and after sunrise an 
early riser may witness the native population 
going through their ablutions. 

Calcutta has the largest commerce of any city 
in Asia, and commands the entire trade of Ben- 
gal. All the way from the Nepaul frontier the 
skins of tigers and other wild animals are sent 
for sale to Calcutta, as well as live beasts for 
exportation to menageries in Europe and Amer- 
ica. The shipping of the ferocious brutes is a 
very exciting scene, especially when it is ac- 
complished by the puny men described, and 
who are childishly afraid of the quadrupeds. 
The Hindoo has an instinctive dread of a tiger, 
on account of the blood-curdling stories which 
are constantly narrated of the havoc caused by 
this terror of the jungle. Nor is the fear ground- 
less, as it is computed that six hundred persons 
are annually killed by tigers. The “man-eat- 
ers,” as they are termed, are usually old tigress- 
es, that find it easier to capture a man than a 
deer; but, besides this, after having partaken 
of human flesh, they prefer it to any other. 
But the more legitimate subjects of export than 
wild animals and their skins are indigo, opium, 
sugar, saltpeter, rice, raw cotton, raw silk, piece 
goods, lac, hides, etc. The climate is favorable 
for such productions, while it is decidedly un- 
healthy for man. In summer—termed so Jar 
excellence, because the weather is a few degrees 
warmer than the so-called winter—all who 
can afford to do so leave for the mountains. 
Lord Eldon, who was Governor-General during 
my visit, died there before I left. While the 
office, next to that of Lord- Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, is the greatest in the gift of the Queen, 
yet few noblemen desire the proud position a 
second time, and many have requested an early 
recall. The climate is so excessively debilitat- 
ing and enervating that only the strongest de- 
sire for gain or glory can induce a person to 
remain in sucha place. The rainy season lasts 
from June to October, and the average rainfall 
is sixty-four inches. Vultures, kites, crows, 
storks, and a bird called the adjutant (not ad- 
jutant-general, although adjutants are very gen- 
eral in Calcutta) by day, and foxes, jackals, and 
wild dogs by night, act as public scavengers. 
The streets of Calcutta swarm with crows, 
which are as much encouraged there, and are 





more effective scavengers, than our imported 
English sparrows here. While in Calcutta | 
heard an amusing incident narrated in this 
connection. The crows, besides scavengering, 
were apt to poach on forbidden ground. Much 
to the annoyance of a monkey—whose chain 
permitted him only to ascend and descend his 
pole and to goa couple of yards from it—his 
food was constantly stolen by crows. One day 
he placed his dinner at the foot of the pole, and 
then lay down near it as if he was dead, but 
doubtless keeping watch from the corner of an 
eye. It was some time before the crows were 
deceived by the cunning monkey, but at length 
one ventured to approach the forbidden fare. 
Quick as thought the monkey grabbed the crow, 
and completely plucked it alive, except that one 
long feather was left at the end of each wing. 
During the operation the other crows set up a 
terrible chatter, but this did not disconcert 
Jocko, who made a clean job of it. At last he 
released the plucked crow, which was able to 
walk to its companions. The sequel of the 
story is that the monkey’s triumph was com- 
plete, and his food was no more pilfered. 
During the warmest hours of the day nearly 
all business is suspended in Calcutta. The 
merchants take their szesta after the Spanish 
fashion, and very generally transact their affairs 
in the morning and evening. Even at these 
times locomotion by palanquin is adopted; 
and, as the languid-looking bankers and others 
lie stretched at full length in the ungainly look- 
ing vehicles, they appear to a stranger like pa- 
tients being borne toa hospital. For my part, I 
could never bring myself to enter a palanquin, 
as to me it had a hearse-like appearance, and I 
had, moreover, an aversion to lie on the same 
cushions which had probably been reclined on 
by promiscuous thousands. It seemed to mea 
most favorable place for contracting the chol- 
era, and therefore I preferred to employ my 
natural means of locomotion, or to hire a 
gharry if I desired to go a considerable dis- 
tance. One morning, while considering how I 
could most pleasantly pass two or three hours, 
I was glad to see my friend the pilot. His class 
in Calcutta was, under the rule of the East 
India Company, superior to the same class any- 
where else, for their salaries were very large, 
and only those who had received the education 
of gentlemen were licensed. Hence, when the 
British Government took the place of the Com- 
pany in the management of India, it was 
stipulated that under the new régime the pilots 
should maintain their old status. My friend 
had been in the employ of the Company, and 
afterward, when I became acquainted with 
him, was in the service of the Government. 
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In many ways he was useful and entertaining 
to me during my brief stay, and on this occa- 
sion he invited me to visit his bungalow, which 
was a few miles from Calcutta. Unlike most 
East Indians, his robust frame and stamina 
appeared to defy the effects of the trying cli- 
mate. He lived highly, and seemed to scorn 
to take extra precaution against contracting the 
great disease of the country. I found, how- 
ever, that he was no mere theorist regarding 
the advice he had given me as to the best 
means to keep the cholera at arm’s length, for 
he was one of those physicians who swallow 
their own medicine. If a liberal imbibition of 
French brandy was a fanacea against the dis- 
ease, he certainly deserved immunity from it, 
as he backed his advice to me on the subject 
with very systematic example. Less than an 
hour’s ride brought us to his bungalow, which 
was in every way constructed for coolness and 
comfort. Like nearly all bungalows which I 
subsequently saw, it had only one story, and 
was entirely surrounded by a veranda. The 
windows were small, the rooms large, lofty, and 
airy, and the inevitable Jumka kept the air in 
motion. Near the veranda, the shrubbery 
grew tall and luxuriantly, and as it grows no- 
where else than in India, and afforded a de- 


lightful shade in itself and to the residence. 
While waiting for tiffin, I was, in the spacious 
garden, initiated into the mysteries of many 
tropical plants and shrubs which I had never 


seen elsewhere, even in hot-houses. In my 
friend’s wife and grown daughters I had an 
opportunity of judging for myself in regard to 
what I had often heard and read of East 
Indian ladies, and of European ladies who had 
gone to reside in the Orient. A comparatively 
brief residence there renders the freshest and 
rosiest complexion colorless, or waxen-hued. 
The ruddiest face cannot long resist the cli- 
mate, and does not regain its color on a return 
to England. In India, the blood appears to 
be thinned, and never to be restored to its nor- 
mal condition. For the reasons stated I was 
informed, and, indeed, I saw for myself, that 
nearly all the society ladies.in Calcutta painted. 
They have to do so, or to be content to look as 
pale as ghosts. My visit to the bungalow was 
my first experience of the suburbs of Calcutta, 
and the trip was in all respects delightful and 
instructive. It may be mentioned that bunga- 
lows for the accommodation of travelers are 
erected on all the principal roads of India. 
The rent of one is usually a rupee (half a dol- 
lar) a day, and parties who do not bring their 
provisions with them can generally find plenty, 
and native cooks, in the vicinity of the bunga- 
galows. It is astonishing what long journeys 
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persons accomplish in palanquins by day, and 
resting in bungalows by night. Four natives will 
carry a man at the rate of six miles an hour; 
and, with relays of carriers, great distances are 
soon traversed. How men who live almost ex- 
clusively on rice —their religion prohibiting 
them from eating animal food, or anything that 
ever had possessed animal life—can all day 
toil along with the poles of a palanquin on 
their shoulders in such heat, is surprising. 
But speaking of sects that think they can pass 
through the world without partaking of animal 
food, I may observe, in passing, that a wealthy 
Hindoo is said to have been driven to self- 
destruction on being shown, by the aid of a 
microscope, all the animal life there was in a 
single drop of the water of which he had been 
drinking. 

Society in Calcutta is very convivial, and 
much hospitality prevails among the few white 
inhabitants. The Governor-General and his 
wife, of course, lead society there, and an intro- 
duction to them, and an attendance at the Vice- 
roy’s /evées, are indispensable as passports over 
the thresholds of the om. But a laudable com- 
mon sense prevails in the matter of dress or 
costume. In such a climate it would be ex- 
tremely uncomfortable to wear a dress-suit of 
broadcloth at a party. Gentlemen, therefore,. 
who dine, say, with the Viceroy, appear in the 
reception room in full evening dress, but before 
entering the banquet hall they repair to an ad- 
jacent apartment, and change the heavy claw- 
hammer or swallow- tail dress-coat for a white 
linen jacket, so that the guests present an ap- 
pearance not unlike that of the waiters in some 
of our restaurants. This arrangement may not 
be strikingly picturesque, but it is sensible and. 
comfortable. Those in attendance on the Prince 
of Wales during his Indian tour complained bit- 
terly of the martyrdom which they endured by 
having constantly to appear in his presence in 
full regimental uniform. While he himself 
dressed as lightly as possible, as was befitting 
in such a climate, he gave no such privilege to 
his staff. 

One of the “sights” of Calcutta is the Botan- 
ical Gardens, which are situated on the west 
side of the Hoogly, opposite the city. They 
are said to be more opulent in all that relates to 
horticulture than any other gardens in the world. 
Here, in the wildest luxuriance, in the open air, 
grow flowers, plants, and shrubs which in most 
other latitudes can be reared and nurtured only 
in hot-houses. From the seed onward, every- 
thing that grows is rapidly forced by the heat 
into maturity, and attains robust development. 
It is in these gardens that is found the largest 
banyan tree in existence, under the foliage of 
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which, it is said, a whole regiment of soldiers 
can camp. Serpents here are more plentiful 
than agreeable, but they create no alarm, as, 
unless when trodden on or otherwise molested, 
they seldom make an attack.. The gardens are 
extensively patronized by the inhabitants, and 
junk-like rowboats on the river do a thriving 
business in transporting visitors to and fro. 
When I crossed the Hoogly to see the gardens, 
I tendered a half-sovereign (about $2.50) to the 
boatmen from which to take the fare, and, to 
my surprise, they received it with reverential 
awe. They gave me the correct change in ru- 
pees and annas, but I was subsequently in- 
formed that the money would be all lost to 
them, as they would bury the gold piece. Gold 
is one of their gods, and to save it from pollu- 
tion, they put it out of sight in the ground. I 
never afterward tendered any but silver money 
in Calcutta. Gold there is not in currency, al- 
though some of the banks will receive it on de- 
posit or give rupees in exchapge. 

Hotel life in Calcutta is very pleasant, al- 
though it is shared in almost exclusively by the 
sterner sex, except in the case of “transients.” 
The guests consist largely of British army offi- 
cers on leave, and their society is very agree- 
able and instructive to new-comers. Whatever 
faults Americans may have to find with English 
officers, one thing is certain, namely, that the 
curriculum through which they must pass, and 
in which they are examined, insures their being 
scholars, and, with very few exceptions, they 
are gentlemen. Hence, there are no more 
pleasant parties than their mess dinners. The 
officers of English regiments in India received 
both British and Indian pay, and most of them 
having also private means of their own, were 
thus enabled to live in good style. Indeed, in 
the three great cities of British India—Cal- 
‘cutta, Madras, and Bombay—the society of 
military officers, their wives, and families, may 
be said to be the best. At the table @héte of 
the hotels there is little restraint, and the guests 
speak to one another as they would at a private 
table. Late arrivals do not at first take kindly 
to Indian curries; they would appear to be an 
acquired taste. They are no more like so-called 
curries made in Europe and America than cof- 
fee is like champagne. After a short residence 
in India, foreigners acquire a great relish for 
curries, and would not consider the breakfast 
or the dinner table complete without one. It 
is singular, but true, that the best French cooks 
in vain essay to make a curry as it is made in 
India. Not even royalty itself, in Europe, with 
all that it pays for its cuésive, can command one 
of these dishes as it is prepared and served in 
Calcutta, unless it is made by an imported Hin- 





doo cook. This was discovered by the Prince 
of Wales during his Indian tour, and hence he 
took to Europe with him two native cooks, ex- 
pressly to make curries. It is not only that 
they are much hotter than those dishes made 
in the temperate zones, but there is a deep 
mystery in the compounding or mixing of the 
multifarious ingredients. I have ever found 
that the warmer the countries which I visited, 
the hotter were the condiments and spices used 
in cookery. There is true philosophy in this; 
in warm weather a person perspires far less 
after a warm than a cold drink. In connec- 
tion with this subject it may be remarked that, 
among the white population in Calcutta, there 
is not that desire on the part of families to live 
and board at hotels, or in suites of apartments 
in private houses, that there is in this country. 
Every lady there likes to have her own city res- 
idence or bungalow in the country. It is true 
that domestics are obtained for a “song,” in 
Calcutta, but such servants! Twelve of them 
may be had for the wages of a European or 
American cook or housemaid; but the latter 
will do as much work and not consume as 
much food as the dozen. The one who opens 
the door for visitors will do nothing else; so 
with respect to the one who makes the beds; 
the person that cooks the food will not wash the 
dishes, and so on. Housekeeping in Calcutta 
is therefore no sinecure for a lady; she must be 
a good general in order to secure efficiency 
and to promote discipline among her army of 
domestics. 

Not my least pleasurable excursion was that 
which I made to what is known as “The Seven 
Tanks Villa,” because there are that number of 
tanks in the gardens, four miles from Calcutta. 
The proprietor was a wealth vajah, who invari- 
ably received and treated foreigners with great 
hospitality. While driving to the place in a 
gharry, the coachman asked me if I would like 
to see a troupe of Indian jugglers perform, as 
there was one in sight. On my replying in the 
affirmative, he drew the vehicle up on a pretty 
plot under the shade of some banyan trees, and 
waited for the conjurors to arrive. The stroll- 
ers numbered eight, four men, three young and 
attractive looking women, and a little girl. The 
snake-charming portion of the performance | 
cut short, as there seemed to be no mystery 
about it, but the clever tricks which they exhib- 
ited appeared almost miraculous. I have seen 
J. H. Anderson, who called himself the ‘‘Wiz- 
ard of the North” (but whom an English paper 
facetiously dubbed “the Wizard of the North 
and by East half East”), Jacobs, Herman, Hell- 
er, and others exhibit, but their deceptions and 
illusions, as they impressed me, were not com- 
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parable to those of the strolling band of Hin- 
doos referred to. The latter, moreover, per- 
formed their marvelous tricks without tables 
full of traps and springs, and other apparatus 
and appliances, which are employed by Euro- 
pean and American conjurers. I thought that 
if some enterprising European or Yankee would 
only take those Indian jugglers to the Old and 
New Worlds, there would be money in the spec- 
ulation. But there were difficulties in the way, 
one being that a person cannot take a native 
from the country, be it only for the purpose of 
making and cooking curries, without giving 
security to the Government for his return. Be- 
sides, the natives, when taken to Europe, are 
very apt to die or become incapable from cold, 
and require to be treated as hot-house plants. 
The juggling performance lasted for more than 
an hour, and cost me a rupee (half a dollar), 
probably the cheapest entertainment ever given 
for the money where the audience, or, rather, 
spectators, consisted of only two persons, my- 
self and the driver. We then proceeded to the 


Seven Tanks Villa, and I thoroughly inspected 
that palatial residence and grounds. The great- 
est object of interest was, probably, the picture 
gallery, which contained works of high art, 
chiefly imported from Europe, and which only 


considerable wealth, aided by sound judgment 
and good taste, could have procured. Carriage 
riding in Calcutta is not an expensive luxury. 
On this occasion I had the gharry and driver 
over five hours, and it cost two rupees ($1). 

On my return to the city an unpleasant sur- 
prise, but one not unusual in Calcutta, awaited 
me. I received a note to attend the funeral of 
a gentleman with whom I had dined the previ- 
ous evening. Seven o'clock is the usual dinner 
hour at hotels and private houses. I had seen 
him only a few hours before, in high spirits and 
apparently perfect health, presiding at his table 
and entertaining a large party in all the honest 
pride of hospitality. Early next forenoon he 
was a corpse, stricken down by cholera. Yet 
he had been what is called acclimated, a fact in 
which I learned to put little faith as a safeguard 
against the treacherous disease. 

In Calcutta Sunday is particularly dull and 
monotonous. The latest services are held in 
most of the churches at eight o’clock in the 
morning, in some of them at nine. The heat 
would render midday services almost intolera- 
ble. It requires no little ingenuity to avoid suf- 
fering from ennui on the Sabbath. The slight 
mental effort required in reading causes a per- 





Son to perspire as rhuch as physical labor with 


a spade in a garden does in an average Euro- 
pean or American climate. For my part, I suf- 
fered less from the heat while strolling about 
on the shady sides of streets than I did while 
perfectly quiescent; and seeking repose at 
night, when it was not procurable, was, per- 
haps, the most wearying ordeal of all. As re- 
gards theaters and other public amusements, 
they have never been much of a success in Cal- 
cutta. While I was there a troupe of American 
negro minstrels were performing, and the per- 
spiration made great white streaks through the 
burnt cork on their faces. If during what is 
known as “the fan season” most of the theaters 
are closed in the United States, the reader can 
imagine how it must be in a city where the 
“tunka season” prevails all the year round, al- 
though, of course, some months are warmer 
than others—that is, those months when the 
sun is north of the equator, for Calcutta is just 
on the border of the northern tropics. 

I had intended to go overland from Calcutta 
to China, but not being a salamander, I gave 
up the idea after three months of purgatorial 
existence in the former place, as I was per- 
suaded that the journey would be very exhaust- 
ing, and even hazardous, India’s story is a great 
one, especially from the time of Aurungzebe; 
and the military glory of Lord Clive and the 
civic rule of Warren Hastings have invested 
the Orient with peculiar fascinations for all lov- 
ers of the marvelous. The extraordinary wealth, 
too, of the country, in gold, silver, diamonds, 
and pearls, has ever made it magnetic for fort- 
une-hunters ; but, to my mind, the climate is an 
insuperable bar to comfortable or healthy resi- 
dence there. Shakspere, in one of his extrava- 
gant metaphors, makes Troilus say of his loved 
Cressida: 


‘*Her bed is India—there she lies a pearl.” 


This and all the rest of it are very pretty, es- 
pecially when read about in a temperate zone, 
for assuredly, after one visit to Calcutta, dis- 
tance will evermore “lend enchantment to the 
view.” If, in one sense, my not proceeding 
overland to China was a disappointment, I had 
my compensation in my return to Europe by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, as the Suez 
Canal was not then quite ready to be opened 
for navigation. Going by the Cape, however, I 
had an opportunity of calling at St. Helena, 
and visiting the Briars, Longwood, and Napo- 
leon’s grave. But of these things I must not 
now speak, as they are foreign to the subject of 
this article. R. E. DESMOND. 
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A DEAD 


FRIEND. 


This dead man, soon to seek oblivious earth, 
Was loyally my friend, and loved me well. 
For him no shadow of blame that could repel 
His reverence, in my honored life had birth. 
Like some famed knight, admired for brawn and girth 
By the young warrior eager to excel, 
Ideal in his fond soul I seemed to dwell, 
The exemplar and high paragon of worth! 
Now deeply, while I linger where he lies, 
A burdening shame upon my bosom weighs.... 
Perchance he is watching me, in calm surprise, 
Far from the turmoil of terrestrial days— 
Piercing my faulty spirit with the gaze 


Of supernatural and clairvoyant eyes! 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 





THEIR GREAT SCHEME. 


This story has a moral; but what it is, I 
don’t know. So the best I can do is to tell the 
facts, and let some one else search for the 
moral; though I do not really suppose there is 
any one in the world who can find it. 

The scheme began with the conversation be- 
tween the Professor and young Socrates, on 
their way to the Doctor’s. That is, it is fair 
enough for all practical purposes to say that it 
began with that; it really began in the charac- 
ters and circumstances of the eleven people 
who dined that day at the Doctor’s, and those, 
of course, began in remote hereditary influences 
and ancient chains of events that, for their part, 
began in Eternal Cosmic Forces, and the Un- 
knowable First Cause, and all that sort of thing. 
I mention this only to show why the moral is 
so difficult to find; I cannot be expected to go 
back so far, and will begin the story only a few 
hours before the Professor and young Socrates 
had their conversation—that is, with Penelope. 

Penelope came to the Doctor’s early, about 
the middle of the afternoon, and brought her 
Kensington work. She had been invited to 
dinner only, but she had known Mrs. Doctor 
long enough and well enough to warrant an 
occasional liberty. Nevertheless, Mrs. Doctor 
sometimes had moods in which she resented 
intrusion ; therefore Penelope apologized. 

“T came over, Mrs. Doctor,” she said, “be- 
cause I was possessed with such a loathing of 
my room, and my work, and everything I should 





have been doing, and everybody I should have 
been seeing, that if I had stayed there till six 
o’clock I should have come here in such a state 
of malignity that you would have sent me home 
for fear I should poison the soup. So I came 
to get civilized a little before dinner. I'll sit up 
to-night and finish my work.” 

Now, many ladies in Mrs. Doctor’s place— 
especially if they had known, as she did, that 
Penelope’s gloomy disposition and _ situation 
were the sequel of a very sad love-story — would 
have said, caressingly, “Why, you dear girl, of 
course you must always come right here when 
you feel blue.” 

But Mrs. Doctor had always thought it wrong 
in a girl to let her life be spoiled by a love af- 
fair; and though she said sometimes to the 
Doctor that she was “ very sorry for Penelope,” 
she had been known to say, when the young 
woman was unusually provoking, that she “had 
no patience with her.” Moreover, she had her 
own troubles that she thought about a great 
deal more than about other people’s love af- 
fairs. So what she did say was: 

“But it was hardly right, Penelope—though 
I’m glad to see you—to leave work to be done 
late at night. You know what the Doctor 
thinks of your working so late.” 

She said it kindly, laying down the long 
white ruffle she was hemming, and looking at 
her visitor with a smile, instead of speaking 
icily, with her eyes on her sewing; so Penelope 
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knew it was one of the afternoons when she 
was welcome, and felt a little pathetic pleasure. 
She leaned back, with a sonchalant laugh, in 
her chair on the opposite side of the bay win- 
dow. 

“Oh, it’s a choice of evils. When I am de- 
testing the work most thoroughly I can only 
trick myself into doing it by putting it off till 
the very latest minute, and then letting myself 
be frightened into it. Do you know what I’m 
doing now? Designing pictures for tailors’ ad- 
yertisements, and labels for the canning estab- 
lishments.” 

Mrs. Doctor sewed with indignant energy. 

“Penelope, why in the world do you keep at 
such pitiful work, when you are capable of so 
much better? You know the Doctor has the 
highest opinion of your abilities, and you have 
plenty of opportunities to get into worthier 
work, if you would only exert yourself to follow 
up your chances.” 

Penelope shrugged her shoulders a little and 
smiled. 


“TI haven’t the energy. And why should I? 


I don’t care for fame; and I don’t care for 
money, unless I could get it without having to 
work or to meet people—and you know I should 
have to do both about as much in the highest 


walks of art as in the lowest. I don’t enjoy 
most of my fellow-beings.” 

“Well, sometimes I don’t,” said Mrs. Doctor, 
with an air of exceptional candor. “But I don’t 
think it’s right. It’s only when I get to worry- 
ing about things, and one ought not to do that, 
you know.” 

“How zs the Doctors health, now?” said 
Penelope, with perfect comprehension, willing- 
ly changing the subject. She was not much 
interested in her own affairs, and had long got 
over expecting sympathy in them. Mrs. Doc- 
tor, from different motives, was also generally 
very reserved about hers; but she was ina 
confiding mood this afternoon. So the two 
women sat, and stitched, and talked, one on 
either side the recess between the lace cur- 
tains and open window, where the great yellow 
jasmine shook its flowers in on the carpet. 
Notwithstanding Penelope’s pride in the burlap 
and bulrushes—at that time something quite 
new and interesting in art—the olive-green 
leaves and brown heads grew slowly, for all 
her motions were a little languid and indiffer- 
ent. If Mrs. Doctor had been thinking about 
Penelope she would have noticed, looking across 
at her, that she was getting somewhat angular 
in form and face at twenty-five, and that her 
forehead was distinctly crumpled, and her eyes, 
though clear, quite without brightness; and she 
would have remembered that, seven years be- 





fore, Penelope had been one of the most eager, 
quick-motioned girls, with the most shining 
eyes and the happiest voice in California. Pe- 
nelope, on her part, was surveying Mrs. Doctor, 
knowing that the little, carefully dressed lady, 
with her intense face and collected manner, 
lived and went about, rose up and lay down, 
in one absorbing idea—and that idea was the 
Doctor. She sat and listened, with a half- 
sarcastic, half-sympathetic interest, wondering 
if it ever occurred to Mrs. Doctor that it might 
be worse to have no husband at all than to be 
anxious about one. 

“The Doctor is certainly growing feeble, and 
he knows it. It chagrins him not to be able 
to do all he once could, and he will do more 
than he ought to dream of. ‘Let me work out 
the dregs of life that are left in me, and then 
die and done with it, he says. Not that he 
finds any pleasure in it; indeed, his profession 
becomes more distasteful to him every day. I 
feel sure he would recover his health and spir- 
its if he would only stop short and rest; but he 
can’t feel so, and he wants to do all the good 
he can before—well,” with a change of voice, 
“‘hefore he dies, is the way he puts it. It 
seems as if I should go wild with anxiety.” 

It was five o’clock when the Doctor came in 
with Honora, whom he had picked up on the 
way. Honora had no more than had time to 
go home and dress after school, and was very 
tired, though she carried herself straight, and 
only showed weariness by her eyes, and by 
being quite silent. The Doctor was evidently 
tired too, and dispirited; he looked pale, and 
talked with Penelope and Honora with an evi- 
dent effort. His wife, though she hardly ap- 
peared to glance at him, knew at once that 
some disagreeable event of the day was weigh- 
ing upon him. It was no unusual thing, in his 
present physical and mental state, for little an- 
noyances, or even the necessary discomforts of 
his profession, the sight of disease and pain, to 
wear upon him cruelly. As he sat now, side- 
wise in a large chair, with one arm thrown upon 
the cushioned back (looking, indeed, rather 
saintly, with the low western sunlight shining 
full through the window around his fine, thin 
features), the three women noticed, two with 
friendly regret, and one with a death-like pang, 
that he was growing gray and stooping, and 
seemed even frailer than usual. 

A half hour later, the Professor and young 
Socrates came down the walk, between the tall 
rose- bushes dripping with crimson petals. Soc- 
rates was talking fast, as usual, and Penelope, 
turning a little away from the rest, laid her 
cheek against the high back of her chair, and 
watched the two approaching, listening, with 
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her look of pleasureless amusement about the 
corners of her mouth, to Socrates’s monologue 
that came in through the open windows. 

“But as to Brook Farm experiments, it would 
be, of course, easy to apply the same destruc- 
tive analysis to them as to all ways of practi- 
cally acting on a theory. You know it is a 
commonplace of ‘exact thought’ (if I may be 
permitted to use a phrase after Mallock has 
handled it), that any theory of life whatever, 
followed rigidly to its logical ultimata, would 
produce inaction. Evenif one takes the liberty 
to assume an object in life, and (as of course he 
will do in this century) makes the ‘Improve- 
ment of Humanity’ that object, he has to look 
at a very narrow circle of sequences (I say cz7- 
cle, or, better, sphere, and not Zine of sequences, 
intentionally) io feel sure that any one course 
is more adapted to his end than another. It 
hardly needs any doctrine of evolution to illus- 
trate that we subserve universal ends equally 
well by success or failure, by action or inac- 
tion (a point in which mysticism and positiv- 
ism touch). Yet it would be only a childish 
loyalty to one’s own convictions that could 
make one act upon them by abjuring action— 
a logical suicide, as you see. One may surely 
be permitted to choose whether, being bound 
to serve medical science, he will serve it as the 
cadaver on the dissecting table, or as the young 
ignoramus with the scalpel. Therefore, I should 
not think of considering the usefulness of Brook 
Farm experiments in the light of these ultimate 
philosophical considerations.” 

At this point, the Doctor, at the open door, 
interrupted with his pleasant greeting. ‘The 
Professor’s grave face, as he came in, wore still 
a trace of slightly amused interest. He did not 
lack as many years of sixty as Socrates did of 
thirty, and the young man’s manner of instruc- 
tion to him was not quite the right thing. Not 
but what he knew perfectly well that Socrates 
was much cleverer and profounder than he; 
but he did not consider it any object to be so 
clever and profound, and did not believe that 
Socrates would consider it one when he grew 
older. So he submitted to being patronized 
with a grave amusement, not devoid of admira- 
tion, but not devoid, either, of a paternal pity 
for the misfortune of an intellect that drove a 
young man into the hot pursuit of fundamental 
verities. 

Later, when the guests were all present, Pe- 
nelope, standing in her forlorn black silk by 
Honora in Her forlorn black silk, glanced about 
the room, while Honora examined the bul- 
rushes. 

““Les Miserables !’” she said, with a cynical 
smile. 





They did not look very miserable. Amabel 
and Junius were talking with the Lawyer ,whose 
face was lighted with satisfaction as he watched 
Amabel’s; her pretty blue eyes were bright 
with enjoyment, and Junius’s boyish laugh broke 
out every few minutes. The Editor stood talk- 
ing to Isola, who sat on the piano-stool, in pro- 
file, and touched gay little chords with one 
hand, as a sort of running accompaniment to 
her remarks. The Doctor was laughing, too, 
as he talked with his old friend, the Professor, 
and Mrs. Doctor was evidently entertained by 
Socrates (whom the Doctor considered a very 
remarkable young man). 

“The Doctor looks badly, to-day,” Honora 


-answered, speaking a little stiffly, because she 


did not like Penelope’s cynical manner. “He 
ought to give up his profession, if he could only 
be persuaded to.” 

“He has the obstinacy of a gentle nature— 
as formidable a thing as the ‘wrath of a patient 
man.’” 

“I think he would be willing enough to give 
up his profession if he could afford to travel, or 
find some pleasant occupation,” Honora said. 

Penelope did not answer, and Honora, sitting 
down, began to look over the magazines on the 
table by which Penelope was still standing. 
The Doctor had crossed the room to speak to 
Junius, and the young fellow had turned a little 
aside from the group, and, sitting sidewise on 
his chair, and resting his folded arms on the 
back, was looking up into the Doctor’s face. 
The light had instantly faded out of his own 
face as he turned away from his sister and the 
Lawyer, and without the veil of animation he 
looked less boyish—even, indeed, worn and 
anxious. 

“No, sir,” he said, “I don’t seem to get ahead 
any. If I could once get the mortgage cleared 
off, Amabel and I could work along, and take 
care of the little ones; but it drinks up all I can 
make the farm pay to keep the interest down, 
and support us all. We are both pretty green, 
you see; father’s and mother’s sickness was so 
sudden that Amabel had no more time to get 
the hang of housekeeping than I of farming. 
She’s wild to earn money, but she has her hands 
more than full, cooking, and scrubbing, and 
sewing, and sending two chicks off to school, 
and looking out for another all day—fingers to 
tie up, and faces to wash, and aprons to mend, 
and all that. It’s hard luck for a slip of a girl 
like her, and she hardly gets time to look at her 
books, or her music, or painting ; but she’s clear 
pluck. What hits me especially is that the 
mortgage was put on to send me through col- 
lege; and that rather binds me to send my little 
brothers through, when it comes their turn.” 
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“But you’re hurting yourself, my boy,” the 
Doctor said, putting a thin hand for a moment 
on the young fellow’s shoulder, and looking 
kindly down into his face. “Do you know how 
worn out you are looking? Isn’t it false policy 
to struggle with the mortgage? Wouldn’t it be 
better to sell out, take what is left, and start 
afresh ?” 

“Yes, if Amabel and I were all. But it 
would break up the family, and we can’t con- 
sent to board the infants out and let them grow 
up hit or miss. There’s only one thing: we 
might sell out here, and go away back, on Gov- 
ernment land, and fight it out. We could man- 
age to teach the chicks, but it would be rather 
rough on the whole five of us to take to the 
woods that way. Still, we’ve talked of doing 
it.” 

“T thought you liked pioneering.” 

“T do,” said Junius, eagerly. “I like rough- 
ing it, and I should enjoy taking up new land, 
if only I could have enough of my friends along 
to make a jolly crowd. If I could get upacol- 
ony to go into the thing, Amabel and I wouldn’t 
hesitate a minute.” 

Penelope, standing by the table, and absently 
fingering the burlap, caught a few fragments of 
this talk. She curned to Honora again: 

“Honora, does the world look bright to you 
to-day?” 

Honora lifted her tired eyes from the pictures 
in her hand. 

“Bright! I am fagged out with this endless. 
teaching. It is such aroutine. In one of these 
graded schools you are just a cog in a machine. 
You don’t seem to accomplish anything—begin 
each year just where you began last year. The 
children lose their individuality to you, and the 
school-room gets to be just a great whirling 
mechanism, that tortures your nerves like the 
noise of a factory. I suppose it’s because I’m 
tired; but, Penelope, I dread every night to have 
morning come. I don’t feel that I’m doing any 
good, either; I have no faith in the system. 
Children should be taught in small numbers, 
and in close personal relations with their teach- 
ers. The school should be something like the 
family ?” 

Penelope looked down at Honora’s face a 
few moments; then she said, with a glance at 
Isola’s profile : 

“What has happened to Isola?” 

“Why?” said Honora, quickly. 

Penelope smiled slightly. 

“Socrates told some one that I have a vult- 
ure’s scent for trouble. Do you think that I 
can’t see that she is perfectly wretched? Listen 
to the affectation of that laugh. Notice the con- 
stant supervision she is exercising over the cor- 





ners of her mouth—that is, if we may judge the 
invisible corner by the visible. And don’t, you 
hear her fingers put a tone of incongruous mel- 
ancholy into those ostentatiously gay scraps 
every time she is off her guard?” 

Honora sat for a few moments looking at 
Isola; then she looked at Penelope. 

“Her mother is in town,” she said. 

“Indeed !” cried Penelope, with a tone of gen- 
uine pity. 

“It is one of the most pitiful things I ever 
knew,” Honora said, warmly. “There she is, 
with beauty and intelligence and education that 
fit her for any society, and eager to associate 
with the very best, and her mother’s disgrace, 
and the lowness of all her family and connec- 
tions, hold her down hopelessly.” 

“Tf she had never educated herself, and 
never learned that there is a world different 
from that she was born into, she wouldn’t 
now be struggling and panting to enter it, and 
smarting with a sense of being shut out,” Pen- 
elope said, reflectively. “Her only chance is 
to cut loose entirely from her own people. 
They would be rather relieved to be rid of her, 
I fancy.” 

“She would gladly do that if she had an op- 
portunity to go to some remote place under 
favorable social auspices, but she knows too 
much to throw herself among strangers un- 
backed.” 

“She will wait a long time for such an op- 
portunity to come and knock at her door,” said 
Penelope, with the bitter edge back again in 
her voice. 

Honora did not answer, and their hostess’s 
invitation to the dining-room prevented any 
further talk on the subject. The same eleven 
now seating themselves about Mrs. Doctor’s ta- 
ble had often before found themselves grouped 
together. They had all lived for a number of 
years in Oakland; most of the younger ones 
had been to school together, and their parents 
and the older_ones had been friends in New 
England. All except Isola were of much the 
same sort of blood. There were even such dis- 
tant relationships among them as are apt to ex- 
ist among any people of the same caste whose 
race has lived in the same section for genera- 
tions. They were all exceptionally well educated 
and intelligent, had tastes in common, and could 
all talk well about these tastes. It was their 
community of extraction and antecedents that 
had thrown them together in Oakland; and their 
habit of attending or shunning the same con- 
certs, lectures, and the like, and in every way 
living by much the same standards of taste, 
had kept them together, and without any delib- 
erate choice on their part, had made them quite 
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familiarly acquainted. School acquaintance had 
brought Isola into the group. 

“What were you and the Professor discuss- 
ing as you came in, Socrates?” said the Doctor, 
with an absent-minded air, due to the demand 
that the process of carving made upon his at- 
tention. 

“Brook Farm, sir,” said the young man, look- 
ing up with the smile of one who foresees a 
chance to defend a thesis hovering on his lips. 
“We were hardly discussing, however, for we 
were agreed in a decided fancy for that phase 
ot fanaticism.” 

“The Brook Farm idea,” said the Doctor, 
punctuating his remarks by pauses according 
to the exigencies of the carving, “has always 
been rather a pet of mine. Nothing in that line 
has succeeded yet, but I have a notion that the 
~ failure has been because of blunders in car- 
rying out the idea, not because the idea itself is 
a blunder. I believe something will be made 
of it yet.” 

‘“‘T have a great deal of faith in it,” said the 
Professor, in his slow, grave way. “It seems 
to me a more hopeful way of regenerating soci- 
ety to keep separate and pure some little reser- 
voirs of mental strength and moral purity, 
whence streams may flow out to cleanse the 
world, than to let our pure waters be dissipated 
over the whole barren surface or lost in muddy 
pools.” 

“The little leaven is usually leavened by the 
whole lump,” Penelope added to his closing 
words. 

“For that matter,” said Socrates, “you can 
hardly isolate your leaven beyond the danger 
of being lumped without cutting off the lump’s 
chance of being leavened. And I don’t imag- 
ine the Leitgeist is to be much helped or hin- 
dered by such devices. But though there may 
be no good in it, there certainly is no harm; 
and the thing does seem to me in harmony with 
the best intellectual life of the time.” 

“It would be a life that had its pleasant 
points,” said the young Lawyer. “If the com- 
pany were well chosen one would escape the 
beasts that we are always meeting in business 
and society, and could enjoy the luxury of lov- 
ing humanity at an endurable distance from it.” 

The Lawyer was more conspicuously aristo- 
cratic than the others, had traveled in Europe, 
and used English slang without an effort. He 
addressed himself especially to Amabel, by 
whom he sat. Indeed, he had gone directly to 
her on entering the house, and had not quitted 
her side since; the Editor, who had been talk- 
ing with her before, had found himself imper- 
ceptibly elbowed out of the conversation, and 
had withdrawn to the piano and Isola, and had 





looked distinctly miserable ever since. Mrs, 
Doctor had inferred from the constant and evi- 
dently pleasant companionship of Amabel and 
the Lawyer that they ought to be seated togeth- 
er; Penelope, who had no interests of her own, 
and consequently saw an inch deeper than Mrs, 
Doctor into the few interests of other people 
that she roused herself to think about, saw that 
Amabel and the Editor were quite as happy to- 
gether as Amabel and the Lawyer. But since 
the Editor’s practice, when any one tried to 
“cut him out,” was to retire from the contest in 
proud wretchedness, while the Lawyer’s prac- 
tice was to himself perform the “cutting out” 
operation with easy assurance, underlaid by 
dogged determination; and since “nothing is 
so successful as success,” and every one helps 
the winning party, it naturally resulted that 
Amabel never fell to the Editor’s lot except 
when the Lawyer was absent. The girl herself 
liked and admired both young men, and could 
hardly have told which she liked better. Ina 
deliberate choice, she would perhaps have felt 
that the Editor was a more congenial friend; 
but she had been of late, without choosing, or 
even realizing it, so much more in the Lawyer’s 
company that she had a hundred little things 
in common with him, more than with others, 
and was getting into the habit of turning to him 
with remarks or questions, quite unconsciously 
to herself. Certainly, absorbed in her brothers 
and her daily anxieties, she was not in love with 
either young man; but because a girl of twenty 
is not in love with one or two men, either of 
whom satisfies her mind and heart, it does not 
follow that she will not be, in a month ora 
year. Whichever of the two succeeded in plac- 
ing himself first before the waking eyes of her 
womanhood stood as good a chance as ever 
man stood of having her love; and they both 
knew it. Penelope suspected it, too; and, with 
her own old hurt aching, remembered that the 
two young men had been dear friends for years, 
and said bitterly to herself, “Tragedy ahead.” 

“A party that would go and start a Brook 
Farm somewhere on Government land would 
be just the thing for you and me, Mab, wouldn't 
it?—that is, if they would take us in,” cried 
Junius, breaking in with his fresh young voice 
on the trains of thought that the Lawyer’s look 
at Amabel had started in at least three minds. 

“The great difficulty,” said the Editor, with- 
out lifting his eyes from his plate, and using a 
sullen tone that was neither characteristic nor 
becoming, “the great difficulty would be in se- 
lecting the right people to form the party. It’s 
a familiar saying that Brook Farm failed be- 
cause those who undertook it were not adapted 
to the life. 1 should go further, and say that it 
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could not succeed unless all the members of 
the party were bound by genuine personal af- 
fection.” 

“If society could be broken up into isolated 
groups, and every soul in every group had every 
one in the world that he very much loved or 
liked associated with him in a family-like inti- 
macy, and every one else shut out—why, the 
ideal life would be achieved at a stroke,” Pen- 
elope said, sadly enough. 

The Doctor looked at her with a pointed 
cheerfulness that meant reproof more than 
sympathy for her melancholy tone, as mothers 
assume an especially sprightly manner by way 
of pleasantly reproving crying children. 

“No one has to reform society at a stroke,” 
he said. “One enterprise of the kind is all any 
one need have on hand. No doubt the diffi- 
cult point is to secure just the right member- 
ship; but it isn’t impossible because difficult. 
Our present party, for instance, could carry out 
such a scheme—we know each other, could 
work together well, are intelligent and practical 
and not fond of promiscuous associations; we 
could share work and property withoutiill feel- 
ing; we have no faults unknown to each other 
that could come to light and upset our calcu- 
lations—” 

He stopped, with voice suspended, to indicate 
an indefinite list of other qualifications. He 
had spoken merely for argument; but Junius 
put down his knife and fork and cried, im- 
petuously : 

“Well—why not?” 

They looked at him and laughed a little. So 
abject slaves of habit are modern men and 
women that not one of them thought of any 
such breaking of bonds as a serious possibility. 
But in a moment the Editor said, in that pecul- 
iar laughing tone that is meant to pass off one’s 
remarks as a joke if they do not meet favor, 
yet to allow them to stand as serious earnest, if 
they do: 

“When I was traveling on horseback for The 
Trumpeter | met a man at Red Bluff just start- 
ing to join his family at a dairy ranch in the 
mountains. It was August, and the plains were 
fearful ; the thermometer at a hundred and ten; 
dry northers coming down over miles of plain, 
loaded with gritty dust; plain itself as barren 
as shoe-leather, except for the dusty oaks; sky 
so murky you couldn’t see a horizon. So I 
accepted his invitation to go with him and make 
my way through to the Coast. We went through 
a purgatory of dust and heat, and then came 
to—Paradise, I think. Between two high peaks, 
topped with eternal snow, was a green valley of 
delightful temperature, full of delicious streams 
and springs from the snow-cap. So far as I 





could judge, the soil was excellent and varied 
enough for all sorts of products—a sort of Swiss 
Family Robinson’s island, in fact. The wild- 
flowers, the waterfalls, the forests of shrubs and 
trees, you may imagine as wildly as you can, 
and you will hardly do justice to the reality. It 
was not so much a valley as a little plateau 
among mountains—a ‘bench,’ as they call it— 
and was open in places to a view over a perfect 
sea of mountains. From the western side of 
the great snow-peaks, you could see the Pacific. 
My hosts drove their cattle up in late spring, 
when the pasturage failed below, and made but- 
ter and cheese all summer, and when the rains 
began returned to the lowland, to be within 
reach of a market. I came back in October; 
the valley was still lovely, and I found many 
others as paradise-like.” He paused a moment; 
then, looking at Amabel in spite of himself, 
went on, “They were Government land.” 

No one spoke. Each realized that the last 
words were a proposition. The Professor look- 
ed serious; the others glanced round the table, 
each ready to dismiss the idea with a laugh if 
it seemed to strike the rest as preposterous; 
and then, seeing his own state of mind reflected 
in their faces, each was suddenly smitten with 
a wonder whether there might not be some- 
thing in it. Then Junius broke out again: 

“Well, why not? There isn’t one of us here 
that has anything to prevent, and we all have 
bothers we’d be glad to get away from. We 
are smart enough to raise our own corn and 
potatoes, and leave money out of the question, 
like savages or pioneers. It would be a regu- 
lar lark !” 

“To shuffle off the coil of nineteenth century 
life, and return to the simplicity of primal man, 
yet keeping the wisdom of modern man; to be 
children of Mother Nature again, bringing 
back to her lap the gifts of wealthy but hard- 
hearted Stepmother Art—you are right, Pe- 
nelope, it is the ideal life,” the Doctor said, 
thoughtfully. 

“Why not put it as a formal proposition?” 
interposed the Professor. “Will the eleven 
now present, or any portion of them, agree to 
be the nucleus of a select colony to begin life 
on ideal principles, in some suitable spot? I, 
for one, am so convinced of the wisdom of the 
scheme that I put myself down as the first.” 

There was silence, while each one consulted 
his inner consciousness. They had not taken 
it in earnest until the Professors note-book 
came out and received hisname. Even Junius, 
now it had become so serious, paused to revise 
his conclusions. Amabel looked across the ta- 
ble to him, and their two pairs of frank blue 
eyes met, with that look of full sympathy and 
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trust that neither, as yet, could give to any third 
person. Both were young and fresh-hearted 
enough to be willing lightly to throw aside ev- 
erything and begin life on a new basis; both 
realized the escape from present troubles that 
the plan would offer; both loved nature and a 
free, simple life, and the death of their parents 
had gone far enough into the past to cause only 
an undercurrent of sadness, over which their 
young buoyancy reasserted itself. They both 
flushed with excitement. 

“Will you go, Mab?” the boy cried. 

“Oh, yes, I should love to dearly,” she an- 
swered, and the sweetness of her voice made 
the school-girlism even graceful. 

The Lawyer looked down gently at her sweet, 
eager face. He was young, not yet thirty, and 
the world was before him; but he had not the 
ambition which would make retirement from 
the world seem intolerable to most young law- 
yers. His tendency was rather to indolence 
and indifference than to professional ambition; 
he had a comfortable property, and the profes- 
sion was more a gentlemanly device to save 
him from mere dilettantism than anything else. 
His real employment was the enjoyment of life 
according to the very highest methods; as his 
tastes, both moral and intellectual, were fine, 
and well trained, he made this employment 
highly praiseworthy, and even included a good 
deal of philanthropy in it. He had a distaste, 
however, for most human beings, which, added 
to a healthy liking for nature and woodcraft, 
and for new experiences, made him not at all 
averse to a few years of sylvan retirement with 
a select company. Moreover, he had for Ama- 
bel the irresistible passion to which such a tem- 
perament seems prone—a passion whose im- 
pulse is more to possess and enjoy than to 
idealize and revere, and which is an absorbing 
restlessness until possession is achieved. Un- 
der the stress of this feeling, he would not have 
hesitated at anything that kept him near Ama- 
bel. The Editor, on the other hand, had am- 
bitions and aspirations, and could be quite 
friendly with people who said “presume ;” but 
he cared far more for Amabel than for all his 
ambitions and aspirations, and was ready 
enough to relinquish them to follow her. Most 
of all, his suffering under the process of being 
“cut out” had risen to such a pitch that the 
thought of joining a colony that included her, 
provided it excluded the Lawyer, was like a 
prospect of exchanging hell for heaven. It was 
with the thought that something might prevent 
the Lawyer joining them that he had made 
his suggestion about the mountain valley, 

Isola grew a little pale. Out of the despair- 
ing shame she had been oppressed with, a door 





seemed suddenly opened to her greatest desire. 
The acquaintance of these people had never se- 
cured her the recognition that they themselves 
had from others; outside this little group, and 
even to a certain extent inside it, she was look- 
ed upon more as its protégée than its friend. 
She knew that not one of them could have sent 
her to his friends in New England with just 
such a letter as he would have given Penelope 
or Honora; any introduction would have to 
either hide or condone her antecedents, and her 
sensitiveness even exaggerated the disadvan- 
tage that would be. But a few years in this se- 
lect colony would partly supply the lack of 
antecedents, and partly do away with the need 
of them. 

Penelope looked around the familiar faces, 
and her own softened. They did her some in- 
justice in thinking that it was merely brooding 
over her old troubles that had spoiled her life, 
and in saying, as Socrates did, that being 
broken-hearted was Penelope’s profession. It 
was, in truth, not more the primary hurt than 
the unnatural conditions of loneliness and love- 
lessness it left behind that had crushed heart 
and hope and gentleness out of her. She be- 
longed to that type of women who find life in- 
tolerable unless it holds at least one loving 
companionship; having this, all the many in- 
terests of living are real, in the light of it ; with- 
out this, they are empty and tiresome forms. 
As a wife and mother, she would have been 
rarely happy and lovely. Left alone as she 
was, her sense of being unprotected by any 
near love, of having no resource or stronghold, 
amounted to positive despair. Life and society 
gave her the sort of overwhelming but unac- 
countable terror of a nightmare; the universe 
seemed full of an inimical spirit, between which 
and herself she longed to interpose some love, 
given and received. Early in her loneliness 
she had tried to cling to one and another of her 
acquaintances, to keep off the horror of her des- 
olation; but she had learned now that they all 
had their own near loves and near interests, 
from which she was excluded, and that she 
only made herself disagreeable as an acquaint- 
ance by trying to be anything more. So she 
had settled into a prevailing mood of hopeless 
endurance, varied by periods of positive horror 
at her own desolateness, and secretly thought 
of suicide as a probable ultimate resource (she 
had found that to think of it openly disgusted 
people). The Professor’s proposal now came 
to her like a hope of home. She saw that the 
close association of the colony would put them 
into almost family relations; she would have a 
home, a family, and her “ain folk” once more. 
She looked around the table, and her heart 
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went out hungrily to these old friends; she felt 
a glow of affection toward them, a sense of 
being among her own, a belief that they be- 
longed to her and she to them, ereep through 
her, like returning warmth after long numb- 
ness; she was conscious, with a surprise so 
great as to be not unmixed with dread, that her 
pulse was beating once more with a long-for- 
gotten hope and eagerness. 

There was one moment for all these various 
thoughts, and then the Lawyer, speaking so 
close on Amabel’s exclamation that it sounded 
like a corollary, said: 

“Put my name down.” 

Amabel’s eyes, returning from her brother, 
met his, with a frank exchange of pleasure. 
The tension of the Editor’s lips and eyes grew 
alittle more rigid; but he said nothing. The 
Lawyer looked across at him. 

“You'll go, of course, old fellow?” he said, 
cordially, even affectionately ; yet there was an 
undertone of reserve in his voice at which the 
overstrained sensitiveness of the other winced. 

“Yes; he may put me down,” he said, with 
some hesitation, and so low and constrained a 
voice that several of the company wondered 
whether the Editor was not growing disagree- 
ably moody. 


The Doctor looked across at his wife, smil- 
ing, but with a wistful look in his eyes. 

“What do you think of this bold scheme, my 
dear?” 

“T think it a most excellent plan,” she said, 


decidedly. “I approve of our joining them.” 

There was a little pause of surprise, during 
which they all went a stage further in realizing 
that the matter had become serious; for Mrs. 
Doctor was practical and conservative, and they 
had expected her to dismiss the idea with quiet 
contempt. But it was life or death to her to 
detach her husband from his profession; and 
no other consideration weighed with her for a 
moment. He looked at her surprised and 
amused. Then he said: 

“Very well.” 

“Good !” cried Junius, in tones little below a 
shout. “Valuable allies! And now we shall 
feel quite safe about having measles.” 

“Put my name down,” said Penelope, smil- 
ing at the boy quite warmly and naturally for 
her. 

“Honora?” asked Mrs. Doctor, looking kind- 
ly toward her. Honora was apt to wait to be 
asked before she spoke. 

“Yes,” she said, without hesitation, “I shall 
be very glad to go.” 

“And Isola?” the Professor asked, holding 
his pencil ready for the last name. 

Isola bowed her head. 





They gathered in a close group in the parlor, 
and discussed it all with an eagerness that re- 
motely imitated that of a group of school-chil- 
dren planning a picnic. 

“We are casting down that idol of the nine- 
teenth century, division of labor,” said Pene- 
lope, sitting on the arm of a stuffed chair. 

“Thank heaven for that!” cried the Doctor. 
“No, Socrates, don’t mention evolution, nor 
specialization of function, nor Herbert Spencer. 
Let us be ichthyosauri, if we like.” 

“Can any fellow here, except me, milk?” 
called Junius, both hands on his sister’s shoul- 
ders. “Or hoe potatoes? I shall have to teach 
you all. The chicks can get better teaching 
among all these wise people than in the public 
schools, Mab. By the way, we must have chick- 
ens.” 

“And cows.” 

“And a dog.” 

“Horses, of course.” 

“And all the pianos, violins, pictures, and 
painting traps owned by the company collect- 
ively.” 

“How about books?” said Honora. “Shall 
we each carry our whole private store, or no 
duplicates among us?” 

“Oh, by all means, let us have private prop- 
erty in such things,” said the Professor, anx- 
iously. 

And Penelope added, with decision : 

“There should be private property in books 
and clothes.” 

“We can transfer our small accumulations of 
bric-a-brac to the wilderness,” suggested the 
Lawyer. 

He addressed himself, as usual, to Amabel, 
but Junius, looking over her shoulder, took the 
remark to himself, and responded: 

“And Penelope can decorate our log-cabin 
with bulrushes.” 

“Tt will be good to work in the new, clean 
earth, out in the sunshine and pure air,” the 
Doctor said. 

“And delightful to cook, all of us women to- 
gether, like sisters,” Penelope said, wistfully, 
“and no dreadful servants, nor artificial rela- 
tions with any one.” 

“There will be good botanizing.” 

“And geologizing.” 

“And shooting and fishing.” 

“We can write magazine articles.” 

“And books, and Penelope shall illustrate 
them. Socrates shall work out his system of 
philosophy in peace, and the Editor shall write 
novels, and Amabel poetry.” 

“We can visit the haunts of men for days or 
weeks when we feel inclined, and get the new 
books, and see the new pictures, and so on. 
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And one of us, on horseback, can get the mail 
weekly.” 

At last they sat down, one by one, and listen- 
ed to the Professor, who was beginning sys- 
tematically : 

“The first thing to be done is to decide whom 
we shall ask to join us, and then to appoint 
a committee to select a site. As we do not re- 
main near a city, but, considering perfect isola- 
tion and virgin nature essential to the ideal 
life, constitute rather a colony than a company 
like that of Brook Farm, it is probably under- 
stood that each one will wish to add to our 
number those who are nearest in affection to 
him.” 

“None of us but Isola have any family on this 
side of the continent, except for Amabel’s little 
brothers and Honora’s mother,” Mrs. Doctor 
answered. 

Isola said nothing, but Amabel and Honora 
spoke together: 

““Of course my babies must go.” 

“Mother will be very glad to go.” 

“Now,” said the Professor, adding the four 
names to his list, “let us not be precipitate in 
further selections, since we have agreed that 
the membership of the colony is the most vital 
point. Would it not be well to ballot on nom- 
inations?” 

“But,” said Honora, “one of us might black- 
ball some one whose presence was essential to 
the enjoyment of another of us.” 

“Tn that case,” said Mrs. Doctor, with pre- 
cision, “if the one who wishes the member 
wishes him so much as to be unhappy without 
him, and the one who objects would not be 
made unhappy by his presence, the objector 
should yield, and vice versa.” 

The Doctor laughed, and put his arm around 
his wife. 

“That is, we need shades between blackball 
and whiteball.” 

“Well,” said Junius, “if we’re going to do it 
up so brown, Amabel and I will get a lot of 
marbles, assorted shades, to express a whole 
assortment of likes and dislikes, and we can 
ballot with them next time we get together.” 

“Tt sounds ridiculous,” Penelope said, while 
the others laughed, “‘but we are all agreed that 
everything depends on a perfectly congenial 
membership. We don’t want to take in any one 
who will make any one else uncomfortable, nor 
leave out any one whose absence will be felt as 
a loss.” 

“Very well,” the Professor answered, “we 
will ballot according to Junius’s suggestion.” 


It was morning when they met a few days 
later—a sunny Oakland morning, when even 





the cypresses and blue-gums do their best to 
look happy. Nine of the party sat, with a fine 
disregard of passers-by, on the Doctor’s front 
steps, waiting for Junius and Amabel. There 
were brown birds twittering in the cherry and 
acacia trees of the garden; the two diagonal 
paths that converged from the front corners of 
the Doctor's quarter-block, and met in a curve 
before the steps, were bordered with tall pink, 
and crimson, and yellow roses, and an enormous 
group of shining white lilies stood opposite the 
steps, and filled the air with sweetness. Pres- 
ently Junius drove up, and while he tied his 
horse, Amabel came down the walk, looking 
like a combination of rose and lily herself. 
The Lawyer sprang up, and met her half way 
to the steps. 

“Here they are,” she said, enjoying her of- 
fice; and she sat down on the lowest step and 
poured the marbles from a bag into her lap. 
“These are bright red—that means a burning 
desire to have the candidate with us. You 
must vote ¢ha¢ when you want us to know that 
you can’t be happy without him. And these 
white ones mean that you would like very well 
to have him, and have no objections. And 
here are some gray ones—they mean that you’d 
rather he wouldn’t come; by that, if anybody 
else wants him very much (and votes red, you 
know), you withdraw your objections. And 
then these black ones mean that you can’t bear 
to have him with us. Junius tried to make me 
get ever so many more. He said four colors 
couldn’t express all the shades of feeling. But 
four express all we want them to.” 

“Then a black ball overrules a white one, and 
a red one overrules a gray,” the Lawyer said, 
smiling into her eyes. “But what if black and 
red meet— Greek to Greek?” 

“Oh, it won’t happen,” the Doctor said. “It 
would be a very unlikely chance. Our tastes in 
people agree pretty well. Gray and white are 
more likely to join battle, but we can arbitrate 
between those mild enemies, especially as we 
are behind the candidates’ backs.” 

“Unless we should ballot on ourselves, to 
make sure that the present party is satisfactory 
to all its members,” the Editor said, drearily. 

“Oh, of course we all want each other to 
go,” cried Amabel, with charming fervor. 

The Professor looked thoughtful. 

“Tt might be well. In case there should be 
any inharmonious feeling among us, it would 
be well to know, and possibly to rectify it. At 
all events, it would look better, as a matter of 
form, to be able to say to those who join us 
later that all have been balloted on in the same 
manner. Suppose we begin our ballot with the 
eleven present.” 
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The Doctor brought a cigar-box, and fitted 
an immense paper funnel into a hole in the lid, 
“to make the ballot secret,” he said. 

“Who comes first on your list, Professor? 
Yourself? Oh, begin with some one else. Ju- 
nius and Amabel next.” 

“Oh, don’t vote on us first,” cried Amabel, 
suddenly bashful. 

“The Lawyer comes next,” said the Editor, 
with an abruptness that made his voice sound 
unnatural. 

“The Lawyer it is, then.” 

One by one, with much merriment and much 
pretense of secrecy, they put their hands inside 
the funnel, and let the hidden marble drop. 
Only the Editor dropped his as quickly as pos- 
sible, without looking at any one, and sat down 
again, behind them all. 

They crowded together eagerly, to see the 
lid raised, and there was a good deal of laugh- 
ing and joking among them. Suddenly there 
was silence, and they looked at each other in 
dismay. Several gray balls and-a black one 
lay among the white ones in the box. 

The Lawyer’s handsome face blackened with 
a look that made Amabel shrink, as he reached 
for his hat; but as he met her eye, his expres- 
sion changed, and he sat down silently. 

The balloting went on in silence and excite- 
ment after that, and in a sort of dismay, that 
grew deeper after every ballot. When the last 
one had been taken, they all stood and looked 
at each other in silence. 

Not one of the eleven, except Amabel, had 
escaped black or gray balls! 

They stood dismayed, seeing their air-castle 
falling about them. They all saw the full sig- 
nificance of it. If they, so well known to each 
other, so congenial in tastes, so agreeable to 
each other as acquaintances, could not be con- 
tent in closer relations, who could? Curiously 
enough, though each one had been aware of his 
own private dislikes, they were amazed at the 
aggregate result. They had not dreamed that 
others had similar private dislikes. The Doc- 
tor was the first to speak. 

“Such is life,” he said, with a weary laugh, 
gathering the marbles into their bag. “We 
have been playing with marbles again, like any 
other babies.” 

Then Penelope picked up her hat from the 
step. 

“Good-day,” she said, putting it on. 

She walked down the path, between the roses, 
looking older than ever (she had been looking 
young again, these last few days). And all the 
way down the street to her boarding-house, and 
all day, at her tiresome work, the thought of 
that one unfailing last resource, that she did 


not dare to speak of for fear of disgusting: peo- 
ple, was more closely present with her than it 
had ever been. 

The rest, following her example, dispersed 
silently and coldly. They never mentioned 
Brook Farm again. Indeed, they did not meet 
as much, nor as cordially as before. There was 
an uncomfortable consciousness among them. 
No one dared to ask another what his ballot 
had been, nor even to say: “I voted white for 
you,” lest an evasive answer should show that 
a frank, “So did I for you,” was impossible. 
Only the Lawyer, a few days later, had the 
courage to say: 

“You voted white for every one, I suppose, 
Amabel?” 

“Except red for my brother,” she said; and 
he answered : 

“But I voted red for you.” 

The rest remained always in a somewhat dis- 
tant and embarrassed state of feeling toward 
each other. They came in time to think of the 
whole affair with mortification, as though they 
had been guilty of a very wild and childish 
freak. 

That is about all there is to tell, for the rest 
was only what necessarily had to follow. The 
Doctor died, as every one knew he would; and 
his wife, utterly crushed in health and spirits, 
and sunken into settled melancholy, will not 
long survive him. Penelope still wavers be- 
tween the idea of suicide and that of adopting 
a baby. The baby would be pleasanter in some 
respects, but she is a strong believer in heredi- 
ty, and cannot quite make up her mind to take 
the risk; besides, she has grown too old-maid- 
ish to like the trouble of a child. Isola, willing 
to go anywhere away from her home, is teach- 
ing school in Modoc County. Honora has 
broken down in health, completely worn out 
with teaching, and she and her mother, both in- 
valids without means, are at their wit’s end to 
live. Of course Amabel married the Lawyer; 
he is most tenderly devoted to her, and she 
makes him very happy; and if he, perhaps, 
lives more for his enjoyment of her than for 
hers of him, why, it does no harm, for she is 
entirely satisfied with him, and never questions 
whether another might have revealed to her 
deeper depths of happiness in married life, and 
a more profoundly satisfactory love. If his 
moral fervor and loftiness falls in any way short 
of hers, she does not suspect it, for he makes a 
conscience of her, so far as his intercourse with 
| her is concerned ; and he exerts himself, for her 
| sake, to succeed brilliantly in his profession. 
| Junius has sold the farm, and studies law with 

him; and the children live with them, which 
Amabel considers very generous on her hus- 
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band’s part. The Editor left the State as soon 
as the engagement was announced, and has 
now a position as newspaper correspondent in 
dangerous places, such as Central Africa, Af- 
ghanistan, or Dulcigno. As for the Professor, 


he is a little older; and Socrates, in the inter- 
vals of “pot-boiling” work, pursues indefatiga- 
bly the fundamental verities, and enjoys life 
pretty well, on the whole. 

MILICENT W. SHINN. 





THOREAU IN BOOKS 


The fame that ripens after one is gone is bet- 
ter than that which runs with his life—is more 
permanent, because it is sifted of all caprice. 
There is a better perspective than when the 
personality of the individual was so much in 
the foreground. Shakspere, Milton, and Bacon 
have a grander presence in the world, a more 
potent influence now than when they were in 
the ranks of the living. The Egyptians tried 
their great men after death, to find whether 
they were worthy of the highest honors of sepul- 
ture. In a critical age like this, crucial tests 
are applied by the many rather than the few. 
And in no age of the world hath there been a 
more discerning judgment touching what is 
worthy of eternal remembrance than now. If 
one speaks to the multitude it may be for the 
day; at best, only a few will remember so much 
as an outline of his thought. A few more will 
remember that they were wrought to a pitch of 
enthusiasm, but by what magic they cannot 
now tell. And so many an orator lives only in 
tradition, which becomes fainter every year. 
As the years go by, and personal recollections 
are lost, there is a bolder questioning. Why 
was this man so obtrusively in the foreground 
of human vision? What did hedo? Where is 
the fine gold of his life hidden? 

There have been painters who lived in gar- 
rets,and yet painted for immortality. When they 
were gone, every canvas on which they had laid 
a color became infinitely precious. There is a 
resurrection to life which follows hard on death. 
It is necessary that some should not wait for 
the verdict. If it be a favorable one, it is 
enough perhaps that they hear it announced 
in the next world; though it does not mitigate 
the pinch of poverty in this, nor help one’s credit 
with the banker. Turner died with a studio 
full of paintings, and hardly more than a local 
fame. It was Ruskin who anointed the eyes 
of his countrymen until they finally beheld in 
his works the master, than whom there hath 
been none greater in modern times. His crud- 
est sketches and drawings were eagerly sought. 
Gold was not so precious as some scrap on which 


AND IN 





THE WOODS. 


had been traced the scant lines of this man of 
genius. When Hawthorne died his fame was 
secure. It had been well enough assured 
while living. But the diaries and note-books 
of this man, who once had such a small read- 
ing constituency, are eagerly sought and read. 
Of the two volumes which Thoreau published 
before his death, neither brought him fame nor 
money. We shall hear presently what he has 
to say of his authorship and its fruits. It is 
possible he had some presentiment of his post- 
humous fame. He had been long reading in 
the open book of Nature. He read where other 
men saw nothing but inexplicable mystery. To 
him it did not seem long that the acorn became 
an oak, with repose and majesty, in a thousand 
years, so that it was an oak at last. He hada 
kind of Brahminical wisdom, which bred in him 
great patience and calmness of soul. He lived 
and wrought as one might who expected to look 
upon his work a thousand years hence. Yet he 
had no overwhelming sense of amission. Find- 
ing himself in the world, he chose to look sharp- 
ly into it, and find out if possible if there might 
not be some revelation, something which he 
could interpret to his own soul, and one day in- 
terpret to others. And what prefatory inter- 
pretation can be more healthy than this? 


‘*Man’s art has wisely imitated those forms in which 
all matter is most inclined to run, as foliage and fruit. 
A bammock swung in a grove assumes the exact form 
of a canoe in the water—broader or narrower, and 
higher or lower at the ends, as more or fewer persons 
are in it; and it rolls in the air with the motions of 
the body like a canoe in the water. Our art leaves 
its shavings and its dust about; her art exhibits it- 
self even in the shavings and dust which we make. 
She has perfected herself by an eternity of practice. 
The world is well kept; no rubbish accumulates; the 
morning air is clear even at this day, and no dust has 
settled on the grass. Behold how the evening now 
steals over the fields, the shadows of the trees creep- 
ing farther and farther into the meadow, and ere long 
the stars will come to bathe in these retired waters. 
Her undertakings are secure, and never fail. If I were 
awakened from a deep sleep I should know which side 
of the meridian the sun might be by the aspect of nat- 
ure, and by the chirp of the crickets ; and yet no paint- 
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er can paint this difference. The landscape contains a 
thousand dials which indicate the natural divisions of 


time; the shadows of a thousand stiles point to the hour.” | 


a morbid spiritual nature that a critic has aptly 
termed it a miasmatic conscience. There is a 
night side of moral, as there is of physical nat- 
ure. It is not good to look upon either too 
long. If one were never to see humanity except 


in prisons and hospitals, with the ghostly shad- | 


ows of it at midnight flitting in and out, he 
might give all this a terrible sharpness of defi- 
nition as an expert. 
dealt largely with an unhealthy moral anatomy, 
Thoreau dealt with the healthy naturalism of 
woods, mountains, lakes, and rivers. He was a 
poet without measure or rhythm, a naturalist 
without a single dogma of science. He sought 
in the forest a higher companionship than could 
ordinarily be found among men. He was not 
averse to society, only he wanted the best. This 
high eclecticism has led to many misjudgments. 
He has been set down as a misanthrope, a re- 
cluse, as one fleeing to the wilderness to escape 
the temptations and burdens of society—an 
ascetic from choice and a hermit from the mere 
love of solitude—whereas, none of these as- 


sumptions were really true in whole or in part. 

At the recent term of the School of Philoso- 
phy at Concord, among the more miscellaneous 
readings and conversations was one given by 
Professor Blake, from the unpublished manu- 


scripts of Thoreau. A synopsis of the estimate 
there made might well be set over against that 
which Lowell made in an hour when a clearer 
critical discernment had left him: 


“It appears that the current notion of Thoreau is 
about as distorted as could be possible. He was the 
kindest of men, with an acute sense of the rights of 
others, and in all social relations was guided by a fine 
instinct of courtesy. This often would compel acqui- 
escence in opinion or action that jarred with his convic- 
tions, and being a man who, above all things, lived 
by his convictions, he was driven to avoid whatever might 
thus compromise himself with himself. No one could 
more highly or choicely value human intercourse, but a 
certain moral exclusiveness narrowed him to a limited 
circle of friendship. He often refused to see people be- 
cause he could not honestly talk tothem. Without van- 
ity, he had a large pride and an equal obstinacy; but the 
pride, it is told, was of the kind which always marks 
strict moral fidelity to self, and the obstinacy simply ex- 
pressed intelligent conviction tenaciously held. Perhaps, 
on the whole, Thoreau lacked flexibility. There was in 
his mental, as in his physical build, something angular, 
and this came prominently forth on occasions. For he 
had more than the courage of his opinion, as is com- 
monly said of strong-willed men. His opinion was him- 
self. * * * ‘There was just one thing Thoreau 
would not do, and to understand this is, probably, to 


And so while Hawthorne | 


understand his life. He would not compromise individ- 
ual virtue. « The notion of anything short of the finest 
integrity gave life a bad odor, and he would not have it. 


| His sensitiveness was as great here as with most men in 
There was this striking difference between | 


Hawthorne and Thoreau. The former had such | 


the matter of honor and cowardice, and the fine edge of 
his character did not blunt under the wear of circum- 
stances, as most commonly happens in the world. The 
story of the journals, as read here in Concord, with the 
story of his life by those who long knew him, all point 
very clearly to one solution of Thoreau’s attitude toward 


| organized society: it was neither iconoclastic nor whim- 





sical, but simply expressed private incommensurability 
with the average taste in ethics and character.” 


And so this man went back to the simplicity 
and truthfulness of nature. It was essential that 
he should stand well in the court of his own 
conscience. There have been pure and holy 
men in cloisters and convents, and there have 
been such in the cloisters of the woods. Some 
there are who obtain a beatific state, fighting 
face to face with the foe. They blaze their way 
to heaven by the scars inflicted on themselves 
and humanity, as a sturdy pioneer blazes a trail 
through the forest. It is a flesh-and-blood con- 
flict. These men of brawn make good martyrs. 
John Brown argued with a riflein Kansas. He 
proposed to strike the fetters off four millions 
of slaves with a lot of antiquated pikes and 
rusty muskets. He blazed his way, using just 
the kind of force which was used a few years 
later with more success. He was the most fit- 
ting martyr of his times. Thoreau was the first 
to greet him as such. He would have accepted 
the same fate gladly, if that had appeared to 
him a duty. He had the firmness of moral 
fiber which would not allow him to retreat from 
a position where his conscience had led him; 
and so, having refused to pay taxes on one occa- 
sion, because he would not pay tribute to a 
slave-holding power, he went to jail. There he 
writes: “I saw that if there was a wall of stone 
between me and my townsmen, there was a still 
more difficult one to climb or break before they 
could get to be as free as I was.” 

Let it be set to the account of personal sacri- 
fice that he was a celibate, not from choice; but 
it coming to his knowledge one day that the 
love of his brother had taken the same direction 
as his own, he silently retreated, sealing up his 
own affection so that no secret choice of his 
should ever cast a shadow on another. He 
would not accept gifts nor live on the bounty of 
his relatives. He paid his way with scrupulous 
exactness, but he took good care to see that the 
cost of living should be reduced to the lowest 
farthing. “I am convinced,” says he, “that to 
maintain oneself on this earth is not a hard- 
ship, but a pastime, if he will live simply and 
wisely, as the pursuits of simpler nations are 
still the sports of the more artificial.” 
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Our modern civilization runs largely to sumpt- 
uous dishes and costly raiment. It sets up con- 
ventional standards of living, many of which 
are absurd. It makes life an expensive busi- 
ness, reducing the problem to bread and butter, 
laces, ruffles, and much fragile crockery. There 
is a freshness in the philosophy, even if it be 
old, which teaches how little is necessary to 
meet the real wants of life. There are some 
truths which have been so long buried that if 
once exhumed, they seem altogether new to the 
world. One must have the courage of strong 
and high conviction to be free anywhere. Tho- 
reau chose his freedom not from selfish or ascetic 
considerations, but because he sought a nobler 
exaltation. If any wanted his companionship 
they must go where he went. “Of course,” he 
writes, “you will be glad of all the society you 
can get to go up with. It is either the tribune 
on the plain, a sermon on the mount, or a very 
private ecstasy still higher up. Use all the 
society that will abet you.” It is not at all 
strange that one with such an ideal should find 
the best, and be at his best, by going apart 
somewhat from the world. If he find his best 
society in brooks, in mountains, rocks, rivers, 
forests, and birds, why should we quarrel with 
him? And if one attains to a noble simplic- 
ity and elevation of life in that way, hath he 
not for the time chosen wisely? Therefore the 
poet-naturalist went to the woods, and, in a 
sense, discovered a new world, so near to him, 
so remote to all not of his following! There isa 
hint of the future direction of his thought in this 
utterance, made long before he went to live on 
the margin of Walden Pond: 


‘The wilderness is near, as well as dear, to every 
man. Even the oldest villages are indebted to the bor- 
der of wild wood which surrounds them more than to the 
gardens of men. There is something indescribably in- 
spiriting and beautiful in the forest skirting, and occa- 
sionally jutting into, the midst of new towns, which, like 
the sand-heaps of fresh fox-burrows, have sprung up in 
their midst. The very uprightness of the pines and ma- 
ples asserts the ancient rectitude and vigor of nature. 
Our lives need the relief of such a background, where 
the pine flourishes and the jay still screams.” 


We know in what spirit Thoreau went to the 
woods by such expressions as these: 


‘*Men nowhere, east nor west, live yet a natural life, 
round which the vine clings, and which the elm willing- 
ly shadows. Man would desecrate it by his touch, and 
so the beauty of the world remains veiled to him. He 
needs not only to be spiritualized, but xaturalized, on 
the soil of earth. Who shall conceive what kind of a 
toof the heavens might extend over him, what seasons 
minister to him, and what employment dignify his life? 
Only the convalescent raise the veil of nature. An im- 
mortality in his life would confer immortality on his 
abode. The winds should be his breath, the seasons 





his moods, and he should impart of his serenity to Nature 
herself. Such as we know him, he is ephemeral, like 
the scenery which surrounds him, and does not aspire 
to an enduring existence. When we come down into 
the distant village, visible from the mountain -top, the 
nobler inhabitants with whom we peopled it have de- 
parted, and left only vermin in its desolate streets. 

‘*We need pray for no higher heaven than the pure 
senses can furnish, a purely sezsuous life. Our present 
senses are but the rudiments of what they are destined 
to become. We are comparatively deaf, dumb, and 
blind, and without smell, or taste, or feeling. Every 
generation makes the discovery that its divine vigor has 
been dissipated, and each sense and faculty misapplied 
and debauched. The ears were not made for such triv- 
ial uses as men are wont to suppose, but to hear celes- 
tial sounds. The eyes were not made for such grovel- 
ing uses as they are now put to and worn out by, but 
to behold beauty now invisible. May we not see God? 
Are we to be put off and amused in this life, as it were, 
with a mere allegory? Is not Nature rightly read, that 
of which she is commonly taken to be the symbol, mere- 
ly? When the common man looks into the sky, which 
he has not so much profaned, he thinks it less gross 
than the earth, and with reverence speaks of the ‘heav- 
ens,’ but the seer will in the same sense speak of the 
‘earths,’ and his Father who is in them. What is it, 
then, to educate but to develop these divine germs called 
the senses?—for individuals and States to deal magnan- 
imously with the rising generation, leading it not into 
temptation —not teach the eye to squint nor attune the 
ear to profanity?” 


Disappointed men have sometimes fled to the 
woods because the world had got the better of 
them. But Thoreau went there for greater 
sweetness of life. He would get the better of 
the world by some years of non-conformity. He 
was only twenty-eight years old when he began 
his experiment at Walden. It lasted two years. 
In this voluntary isolation, it is doubtful if any 
other years of his life were more fruitful. The 
Brook Farm experiment was tried about the 
same time. The aim was not dissimilar—free- 
dom from many petty burdens, self-improve- 
ment, elevation of life, plain living, and high 
thinking. A majority of the Brook Farm phal- 
anx were known to Thoreau. Hawthorne, his 
friend, was there for a time. The former 
might have had a pardonable pride in the con- 
sciousness that his experiment was the more 
successful. There was no bankruptcy. He 
had lived for a few shillings a week in a cabin 
made with his own hands, had planted and cul- 
tivated a garden, cooked his own food, had 
been thoroughly master of times and oppor- 
tunities. Hawthorne found occasion to write 
an ideal story, founded on supposed incidents 
at Brook Farm. Thoreau wrote a thoroughly 
realistic account of his life at Walden. The 
poet-naturalist did not go to the woods to write 
fiction. He would tell what he knew, and noth- 
ing more. He could no more garnish it with a 
tale than could John Muir his account of the 
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glaciers of Alaska. The same transparent | Thoreau would have reached a better exalta- 


sincerity, simplicity of life, honesty of state- 
ment, and sharpness of insight distinguish both. 
As a mere matter of living, aside from the op- 
portunities of study and observation, there was 
not much in the Walden experiment. Many a 
pioneer miner in this State has lived as frugal- 
ly, and accepted ten-fold more of privation. 


The naturalist was a prince in his cabin. The | 
miner was not. The thousand small particu- | 
lars which Thoreau records have the spirit and | 
freshness of a child-nature. They are a part of | 


his discoveries. When the naturalist enters his 


world of observation nothing is trifling or un- | 


important. John Muir devotes a paper to the 
description of that lonely bird, the water-ousel, 
whose habitat is about the foaming cataracts, 
far up the mountains. Thoreau knew the cry 


of the loon better than the voices of men. Not | 


a bird twittered in the forest that he did not 
know its name, its time of nesting, and how its 
callow brood were fed. Squirrels came at his 
call; even the foxes came with stealthy tread to 
the door of his cabin. The partridge beat his 
tattoo on the dry log hard by, and the whippoor- 
will furnished his vesper hymn. The whir of 
the night-hawk was to him a familiar and grate- 
ful salutation. He could determine the four 
points of the compass by scrutinizing the bark 
of a tree, and he knew the time of night by 
looking up at the stars. His sense of smell 
was so acute that he could in that way recog- 
nize the approach of persons to his cabin; and 
his hearing was more acute than that of the 
most cunning Indian. He had trained lis 
senses to see God in the reign of law about him. 
He found not a dissonant world, but one of or- 
der, of revelation, and of glory. There was not 
a leaf, a blade of grass, nor a wild flower that 
he did not know in its botanical relation, and 
did not recognize as having some ministry for 
him. The world was palpitating under his 
feet with life, and the fragrance of the sweet- 
brier, the birch, and alder was purer to him 
than the incense offered in any temple. With 
what grace could he say to a friend, “If the day 
and the night are such that you greet them with 
joy, and life emits a fragrance like flowers and 
sweet-scented herbs, is more elastic, starry, and 
immortal—that is your success.” 

Whatever of sternness there was in his nat- 
ure was born of simplicity, of transparent hon- 
esty. He was an unconventional man. The 
richness of his nature did not come from over- 
much flesh and blood, but rather from an elimi- 
nation of all the grossness of sense. Christo- 
pher North, Thackeray, and Dickens could 
drain a bowl of punch or sing a humorous song 
with a rolling, rollicking exuberance; while 
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tion by drinking spring water from his bark 
cup, or in listening to the song of a thrush in 
the thicket. The wild grapes, which the au- 
tumnal frost has flavored, may be better for the 
poet than the full flagon of wine. The gross 
feeders and heavy drinkers may be mellow men, 
but they have little converse with the gods. 
The man who has a high ideal standard of 
taste, of touch, of perception, and of interpreta- 
tion, will always have something of remoteness 
about him. He does not touch humanity at all 
points, nor indeed at many, because the plane 
of his life is above theirs. 

There was also in Thoreau’s manner of life, 
for a time, a wholesome satire on the more vul- 
gar uses of wealth. The rich parvenu de- 
lighted in fast living. He demanded consider- 
ation not for what he was in himself, but for 
what riches he had gained by hook or by crook. 
If he had kept a pot-house or had been a soap- 
boiler, he was only the more importunate and 
the more imperious in his demands for distin- 
guished consideration. He aspircd to give law 
to society. He established standards of living, 
of dress, of domestic expenditure. He delight- 
ed to have his dwelling described as a “ palatial 
residence,” and the attire of his wife at promis- 
cuous jams, minutely described in the flash pa- 
pers of the day. It came to be a proverb that 
rich men’s sons of this class never amounted to 
anything. The exceptions were painfully rare. 
The young cubs differed only from the parent 
stock in that they had smaller abilities to create 
wealth, and greater facilities for spending it. 
They lived faster than their fathers, and reach- 
ed the goal sooner. Society of this sort has 
been sadly in need of a pungent satirist for a 
long time. Since the issue of the Potiphar Pa- 
pers there has been no one to turn these vulgar 
phases to wholesome public account. In such 
a social and intellectual atmosphere as that 
about Concord, society of this sort could have 
no admission. It could have none in many of 
the social centers of New England. The aris- 
tocracy of intellect and scholarship was the only 
legitimate one there. If it had some blue blood, 
it was gentle and considerate. It was quick to 
recognize talent, genius, and scholarship, and 
was constantly making recruits from the bright- 
er young men and women of theday. It was in 
vain that Dives left his card or drove his four- 
in-hand furiously along the avenues. There 
was no golden key which could force admission. 
Thoreau went in as one of the elect. He met 
Emerson, and Channing, and Alcott, and all 
the choice spirits, on ground which was com- 
mon to him as well as to them. If one cannot 
live on the rarified atmosphere ten thousand 
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feet up the mountain side, he had best betake 
himself to the valley. Men who dwell on in- 
tellectual hights live apart. So did Thoreau 
and so did Hawthorne. They had a small 
following, but it was select, critical, and appre- 
ciative. It is larger now. Of the latter it is 
much to say that, as a master of expression, his 
rank is at the head of all American authors. 
Of Thoreau, Higginson, the most discriminating 
of his judges, says that “he wrote the only 
book yet written in America that bears an an- 
nual perusal.” How slowly does immortal- 
ity ripen! Thoreau lived to see only two vol- 
umes published, his Week on the Concord and 
Walden. These brought him neither fame nor 
fortune while living. Four or five other vol- 
umes were subsequently published, including 
The Maine Woods, A Week in Canada, and 
Cape Cod. Of the thousand copies of his Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, his pub- 
lisher returned him seven hundred unsold copies. 
That was Thoreau’s introduction to authorship. 
Higginson recently copied from his unpub- 
lished diary the following comment on this vent- 
ure. It has in it the undisturbed calmness of a 
philosopher, and the tender, self-revealing spirit 
of a child: 


‘*For a year or two past Munroe has been writing 
from time to time to ask what disposition should be 
made of the copies of A Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers still on hand, and at last suggesting that 
he had use for the room they occupied in his cellar. So 
I had them all sent to me here, and they have arrived 
to-day by express, piling the man’s wagon, seven hun- 
dred and six copies out of an edition of one thousand 
which I bought of Munroe four years ago, and have been 
ever since paying for, and have not quite paid for yet. 
The wares are sent to me at last, and I have an oppor- 
tunity to examine my purchase. They are something 
more substantial than fame, as my back knows, which 
has borne them up two flights of stairs to a place simi- 
lar to that to which they trace their origin. Of the re- 
maining two hundred ninety and odd, seventy-five were 
given away, the rest sold. I have now a library of 
nearly nine hundred volumes, over seven hundred of 
which I wrote myself. Is it not well that the author 
should behold the fruits of his labor? My works are 
piled up in my chamber half as high as my head, my 
opera omnia. This is authorship. These are the works 
of my brain. * * * I can see now what I write 
for, and the result of my labors. Nevertheless, in spite 
of this result, sitting beside the inert mass of my works, 
I take up my pen to-night to record what thought or ex- 
perience I may have had with as much satisfaction as 
ever. Indeed, I believe that this result is more inspir- 
ing and better than if a thousand had bought my.wares. 
It affects my privacy less, and leaves me freer.” 


The best prose pastoral, and the best volume 
of out-door philosophy, which has yet been pro- 
duced by any American author, had its origin 
in the little hut by the margin of Walden Pond. 





Thoreau declared that men at present have only 
rudimentary eyes, and he went to improve his 
in the woods. He had found a place where he 
could sit and stand without the aid of a furni- 
ture warehouse. He thought it would be a 
good thing if a sacrament of purification were 
observed every few years, and all were com- 
pelled to bring forth their rubbish and burn it. 
He thought that might be the “outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” 
But the thrifty housewife really has a domestic 
sacrament once or twice a year, when the white- 
wash, scrubbing-brushes, and dusters become 
the instruments of purification. It is a pity that 
so much rubbish survives. Probably no one 
ever thought more meanly of himself than when 
he saw his furniture, rubbish, and zazfedimenta 
carted through the streets from one domicil to 
another. Had heaven frowned upon him, that 
so much trumpery and wreckage had accumv- 
lated? The symbolical renewal of the world is 
by fire. The general conflagration is coming, 
and there is a small sect which figures out the 
day and the hour. There are good reasons for 


hoping that the time for a grand clearance will 
not be extended. Seeing that the world is 
mortgaged for more than it is worth, it might 


be a good thing if fire, in some way, could work 
a general defeasance. 

Thoreau said that at Walden he lived as far 
off as many a region viewed nightly by astron- 
omers. He lived in what he termed a new and 
unprofaned part of the universe. This ideal 
remoteness suited him only for a time; but it 
was when his mind was most fruitful. His iso- 
lation was more constructive than real. He 
did not wholly drop association with his kind, 
for he went to the village post-office twice a 
week, and could never quite exclude from his 
hearing the gossip of the town. After a hard 
day’s work, it may be very restful to blow soap- 
bubbles with the children. After reading a chap- 
ter of the Vedas in his cabin, Thoreau was not 
averse to seeing how the society-bubbles were 
blown, though he refused to furnish wind or 
take his turn at the pipe. It was no part of his 
plan to drop his relations with society, though 
he took good care that it should not impose 
any of its arbitrary customs upon him. He 
only changed his relations for a short time to 
see if there was any more rational and whole- 
some way of living. He would know more of 
dumb and inarticulate nature; and to know this 
he must be brought into closer relation with 
it. He had little relish for artificial music, but 
when the needles of the pine trembled to the 
vibrations of the far-off bell he was glad for the 
revelation, holding that the wood-nymphs made 
the responses. But his gentle cynicism got the 
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better of sentiment when he thought that the 
music of some young people who had come to 
serenade him, was akin to the music of a cow. 
The hooting of an owl he thought was truly 
Johnsonian; but he did not object to the sere- 
nade. He maintained that the zronk of the 
frog, as he leaned his drooling chin upon a leaf 
for a napkin, was truly aldermanic. 

Thoreau adopted a maxim of Oriental phi- 
losophy, “ Renew thyself each day; do it again, 
and again, and forever again.” He rose early 
and bathed in the pond as a part of his relig- 
ious exercises. But that was no more than the 
most grasping miser of San Francisco did who 
plunged, every morning, winter and summer, 
into the salt sea. Refusing to pay a shilling 
for admission to the cemetery of his ancestors, 
he attempted to scale the walls. The man of 
ten millions saved his shilling, but soon after it 
cost another shilling or more to carry him le- 
gitimately through the gates of that ancient 
cemetery. Hydropathic religion is liable to 
wash out. Certain it is that it never changed 
a mean character into a noble one. What a 
health-giving spirit there is in this declara- 
tion : 


‘The morning, which is the most memorable season 
of the day, is the awakening hour. Then there is least 
somnolence in us, and for an hour, at least, some part 
of us awakes which slumbers all the rest of the day and 
night. Little is to be expected of that day, if it can be 
called a day, to which we are not awakened by our 
Genius, but by the mechanical nudgings of some serv- 
itor—are not awakened by our own newly acquired 
force and aspirations from within, accompanied by the 
undulations of celestial music instead of factory bells, 
and a fragrance filling the air—toa higher life than we 
fell asleep from; and thus the darkness bear its fruit, 
and prove itself to be good no less than thelight. That 
man who does not believe that each day contains an 
earlier, more sacred, and auroral hour than he has yet 
profaned, has despaired of life, and is pursuing a de- 
scending and darkening way. After a partial cessation 
of his sensuous life, the soul of man, or its organs, rather, 
are reinvigorated each day, and his genius tries again 
what noble life it can make. All memorable events, I 
should say, transpire in the morning time and ina morn- 
ing atmosphere. The Vedas say ‘all intelligences awake 
in the morning.’ Poetry and art, and the fairest and 
most memorable of the actions of men, date from such 
an hour, All poets and heroes, like Memnon, are the 
children of Aurora, and emit their musicat sunrise. To 
him whose elastic and vigorous thought keeps pace with 
the sun, the day is a perpetual morning. It matters not 
what the clock says, or the attitudes and labors of men. 
Morning is when I am awake and there is a dawn in me. 
Moral reform is the effort to throw off sleep. Why is it 
that men give so poor an account of their day, if they 
have not been slumbering? They are not such poor 
calculators. If they had not been overcome with drowsi- 
ness, they would have performed something. The'mill- 
ions are awake enough for physical labor, but only one 
in a million is awake enough for effective intellectual ex- 





ertion, only one in a hundred millions to a poetic or 
divine life. To be awake is to be alive. I have never 
yet met a man who was quite awake. How could I 
have looked him in the face?” 


Thoreau took a poet to board for a fortnight, 
and mentioned that he brought his own knife, 
although the host had two in the house. But 
never more than one or two of his guests were 
bold enough to stay and eat his hasty pudding. 
While making it they saw the crisis approach- 
ing, and stole silently away, as if the house 
might be shaken to the foundations. Whena 
hermit - philosopher came to talk with him of an 
evening, he said the conversation expanded so 
that it racked the whole house, and he had to 
calk the seams*afresh with oakum. He knew 
pretty well the character of the visitors who 
called at his house in his absence, divining the 
number, sex, and tastes, even when no other 
card was left than a leaf pinned on his dcor, or 
by some odd arrangement of the primitive fur- 
niture. He was more careful to note the thren- 
ody of a song-sparrow in the early spring, and 
the chit of a blackbird, than the conversations 
of his guests. He affirmed that solitude was 
wholesome. But that, after all, would depend 
upon environment. Solitude is not wholesome 
in a dungeon, although it might be in a garret 
on a rainy day. Thoreau had never found a 
companion who was so companionable as soli- 
tude. But Daniel Webster once wished an an- 
tagonist who had maligned him, no greater 
punishment than that he should be left to the 
solitude of his own company. No doubt, the 
best thinking is done in a solitary way; but 
then, one may be as much alone by mental ab- 
straction as if there were not another in the 
universe. And this isolation may sometimes 
be as complete on the thronged street, or in the 
great congregation, as it could be in the heart 
of the primeval forest. Profound thinking de- 
mands a condition of temporary seclusion. But 
the noblest acts are wrought out face to face, 
and where the dust and grime of the world is 
thickest. There must be broad-shouldered 
men, with blood and brawn enough at times, 
to enforce some high thinking with the battle- 
ax and the broadsword. If all men went to the 
woods to browse on birch and wintergreen, no 
university training could save the world from 
lapsing into a savage condition. Indeed, there 
is never more than a thin partition between an 
unlettered and a lettered savage. A civilized 
dog, if left long in the woods, will fraternize 
with the wolf. There is some wildness in the 
blood which classic culture never wholly tames. 
Thoreau himself, who loved the Greek better 
than his mother tongue, by long isolation, might 
one day have fraternized with the Indian in his 
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war-paint, so that one could not tell which was 
the wisest, or which the most profound philoso- 
pher. Society, says our author, is commonly 
too cheap. True enough. And the way to 
make it dearer is not wholly to desert it, but 
to enrich it by toil and sacrifice and all noble 
living. The man who has done most for soci- 
ety never finds it cheap. Never did a brave 
man fighting for his country think, when the 
struggle ended, that he had one scar too many. 
Thoreau found two years at Walden enough. 
He had the honesty and courage to go back 
and say so. How well he puts the case,for,his 
life in the woods: 


‘*We need the tonic of the wilderness—to wade some- 
times in marshes where the bittern and the meadow-hen 
lurk, and hear the booming of the snipe; to smell the 
whispering sedge, where only some wilder and more 
solitary fowl builds her nest, and the mink crawls with 
his belly close to the ground. At the same time that we 
are earnest to explore and learn all things, we require 
that all things be mysterious and unexplorable—that land 
and sea be infinitely wild, unsurveyed and unfathomed 
by us, because unfathomable. We can never have enough 
of Nature. We must be refreshed by the sight of inex- 
haustible vigor, vast and titanic features—the sea-coast 
with its wrecks, the wilderness with its living and decay- 
ing trees, the thunder-cloud, and the rain which lasts 
three weeks and produces freshets. We need to witness 
our own limits transgressed, and some life pasturing 
freely where we may never wander.” 


After a critical reading of Thoreau’s works, 
one can hardly escape the impression of a cer- 


tain incompleteness about the man. There is 
hardly more warmth in him than there might 
.be in an iceberg. -He lacked the better quali- 
ties of humor as much as Hawthorne, and is 
said to have eliminated many sentences from 
his manuscripts lest there might be found lurk- 
ing in them a humorous suggestion. The say- 
ings are oracular, and are frequently tinged 
with an Oriental philosophy, which was much 
affected by him in the later years of his life. 
He narrowed the range of his observation by 
going apart from the world, and so cherished, 
for a time, a kind of indifferentism about its good 
or evil fortunes. He had a microscopic power 
of vision, and when it was turned upon the 
smallest object he saw all there was of it, and 
vastly more than common men had ever seen. 
The faculty of looking into the soul of things 
was developed in Thoreau beyond that of other 
men. He was wide-eyed in this respect, and 
piercing in his vision. It was never arrested by 
the husk, the rind, or the sham. His rustic 
neighbors called him the “terrible Thoreau,” 
partly because of his remoteness, and partly 





| a quarter of a century. 


because he was ever seeing so much where they 
were seeing so little. His learning seemed to 
them occult, mysterious, and supernatural. The 
great man in a rural community may often bea 
small man in the world. Thoreau’s physical 
cosmos was Concord, with a radius of a dozen 
miles. When he became known in the com- 
monwealth of letters the world was not too large 
for him. It is said that half his manuscripts 
remain unpublished, and their publication is 
eagerly anticipated. After such a lapse of years. 
so much could not be said of any other Amer- 
ican'author except Hawthorne. Time and fire 
try every man’s work, of what sort it is. Irving 
grows smaller in the perspective of thirty years; 
but Thoreau does not. He came and went si- 
lently. It is the sure indice of a great char- 
acter that the world is ever learning something 
about him, and is ever eager to learn. He has 
not been exhausted. He was a discoverer, and 
the world as yet has had only a few hints of 
his discoveries. By this test, Napoleon III., in 
narrating the battles of Julius Czesar, was not 
so great a man as Thoreau describing a battle 
of red and black ants in the woods at Walden. 
The line of his thinking was luminous and 
clean cut. With his wonderful vividness of ex- 
pression there is always a degree of reserve, a 
hiding of power. He was not a broad-shoul- 
dered man, taking kindly the burdens of the 
world. Yet he seemed capable of absolute 
self-negation at times. There was ever a 
wholesome fragrance about his life, as of bal- 
sam and the wild spices of the woods. He 
never looked upon the night side of nature. 
For him there was no night at all, but the night 
was ever as the day. Lowell, in a captious and 
deprecating criticism, says that Thoreau saw 
only the things he looked for. Fortunate he 
who can seeas much! The rudimentary eye is 
still in many of us, and even that is sometimes 
overgrown by the cataract. A recent critic in 
The Cornhill Magazine is more appreciative, 
but in combating Thoreau’s philosophy misses 
the man—the real essence of his life. It is 
remarkable that both of these critics dwell so 
largely upon surface excrescences, and concern 
themselves so little with what was vital in his 
character and work. The pulp of the fruit is 
often under a rough exterior. Why should we 
quarrel with the shell? Going beneath it, we 
find a man of transparent purity, of singular 
genius, poet, naturalist, revelator, savage, schol- 
ar, a philosopher without a school, a religionist 
without a creed, and so rare a man withal, that 
his successor hath not made his appearance in 
W. C. BARTLETT. 
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The circling hills, and a sunny reach 
Of sloping plain on the east, that each 
Fair morning of the summer day 
Wakes to the earliest glancing ray 
Of dawning light from beyond the crest 
Of snow-clad peaks, whose solemn rest 
Is like to God's! And, looking down 
With a rugged, stony, lifeless frown, 
Upon the north is a lonely wall 
Of storm-beat rock, so grim and tall 
You backward bend to lift your eyes, 
And lift, and lift, to the far-off skies. 


And the rocky wall, with changeless face, 
Looks down alway upon the place 
Like the stony face by the Pyramids, 
Whose staring eyes, beneath their lids, 
Behold the palms of the ancient Nile, 
And deem the years but a little while— 
The years of the nations come and gone, 
The years that knew Creation’s dawn. 
A little while? The ages dead 
That come and go o’er the hoary head 
Are a breath but spent, or the meteor’s light, 
To the weary length of the endless flight 
Of times and times, since the Sphinx’s face 
Its birth-hour knew. 


Ah, yes! the place— 
I half forgot. No pyramid 
Is standing here, but an orchard, hid 
In trailing vines, and a fragrance sweet 
That floods the air of a village street; 
A winding lane that twists and turns, 
With babbling brooks and graceful ferns, 
Beneath the shade of the sycamores ; 
And the flashing water leaps and pours 
Its mimic flood in the tiny brooks, 
Where, between the leaves, the sunlight looks 
With laughing glance in the shallow pool 
By pebbles lined—so fresh and cool 
That the mocking-bird, for very joy, 
Pours out its soul, like a romping boy 
Let free to toss in the waving grass 
Beneath the trees. 


I turn and pass 
Adown the ways of the quaint old street, 
Where red-tiled roofs and gables greet 
My sight from the trees and tangled vines 
Whose festoons break the somber lines 
Of house and street; and the fig trees’ green, 
With purple fruit, and the nectarine, 
And the peaches’ down, and, back of all, 
Orange and lime in solid wall 
Of green and gold, and the deeper sheen 
Of the orange broke by the fresher green 
Of lemon boughs; and then I hold 
My hat in hand, for, stained and old, 





Before me stands, with its sleeping dead, 
A time-worn church. 


I bow my head 
As humbly to the cross on high 
As the brown-skinned native passing by. 
Though not my church, it is still to me 
A church of my God, and the cross I see 
Is mine—is mine by the tortured face 
That knew its pain, yet knew no race, 
Nor tongue, nor kin, nor ban that stood 
To part the ways of our brotherhood. 


A quaint old spot! And the summer day 
Goes slowly by, and fades away. 
And still I linger, and watch the saints 
And the martyrs, decked with their gaudy paints, 
And the red-tiled roof, and the toppling wall, 
And talk with the gray-haired priest of all 
The long, long years that have come and fled 
O’er the Mission Church and its sleeping dead. 


And the gadre sits, with his snow-white hair, 
On the rawhide seat of his easy chair, 
While the curling smoke, with a lazy grace, 
Rolls up from the lips o’er the calm old face. 
‘*Senor,” he says, and he sips his wine, 
The ruby juice of the Mission vine; 
‘Senor, the walls of crumbling clay, 
And the red-tiled roof, where the shadows play, 
And the gadre old, with his whitened head, 
And the Holy Ground, with its silent dead, 
Only are left of the Mission here. 
Sefior,” he said, and an unshed tear 
A moment hung on the trembling lid, 
And then by the thin old hand was hid; 
‘‘Sefior, the red-tiled roof will fall, 
And the rains will wash the crumbling wall, 
And the fadre old, with his whitened head, 
Will lay him down with the sleeping dead; 
And the busy plow will leave no trace, 
With its cruel share, of the dear old place, 
Nor the grass-grown mounds, where in the deep 
Evening shadows the crosses keep 
Their silent guard o’er them who sleep. 


‘‘Only, may be, when the broken tile 
Is turned to light, for a little while 
Will the plowman pause, and gazing stand, 
With sweaty brow in his horny hand, 
And wonder where are the hands that wrought 
And labored here—and were then forgot. 
Senor,” he raised the old gray head, 

‘‘Sefior, the Lord will find His dead.” 


I turn and stroll through the fallen gate 
Of the Campo Santo; and in the late 
Glimmer of sunlight I can see 
Shadow of tower and orange tree 
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Touching the grave-stones tenderly. 
Above a fallen stone I stoop 

And part the poppies that curl and droop 
Over the graven lines. I spell 

Slowly the fading words that tell 

Age and a name, and then a tale, 
Tersely written: ‘‘A MUERTE FIEL.” 


Father Francisco, with tottering tread, 
Is walking the orange path—his head 
Bent o’er his beads. ‘‘ Padre,” I ask, 
‘*Tell me the tale.” He ceases the task 
Of counting the beads of his rosary, 
And this is the tale that he tells to me: 


“It was many a year ago, 
Many a year of joy and pain— 
For seasons come and seasons go— 


And Carlos the Fourth was King of Spain. 


So spake the Padre’s gentle tone; 
He crossed himself: ‘‘ Peace ever be 

To her in her grave! She sleeps alone, 
Faithful to death.”—‘‘Ah, yes, and he?” 


“The tale I will tell. ‘Twas told to me 
When first I came to the Mission here 
Long years ago. Yon orange tree 
Was then a twig. Sefior, I fear 


‘‘The tale may tire you, or may seem 
A simple thing. We live alone 
Our quiet lives, until we dream 
Our Mission to a world has grown. 


‘‘It was many a year ago. 
Many a year the grass has lain 
Upon her grave: I only know 
Carlos the Fourth was King of Spain; 


‘* And yet the flag of his Majesty 
Was flaunting wide on the Spanish Main; 
And from Orizaba to the sea 
Was never a league of Mexic plain 


‘* But called him lord. Sefor, I pray 
My old man’s talk you will pardon me. 

Much years I have. Sefior, to-day 
Is not as the olden time.”—‘‘ And she?” 


‘‘Ah, yes! She loved: a simple love 
Of village maiden, leal and true ; 
As guileless as the moaning dove, 
Her God and troth she only knew. 


‘* He sailed away to the seas, for he 
Of other race and other clime 
Was born and bred. Sefior, to me 
"Tis passing strange. May be my time 


‘*Too much I’ve lived in the cloister’s cell. 
’Tis strange to me, the maiden heart: 
I read it not. I only tell 
My simple tale. Sefior, no art 


‘* Have I to wonder learnedly 
Of maiden loves. I only know 
He sailed away upon the sea. 
Sefior, ‘twas long, long time ago. 





‘* And still she loved ; and still the days 
They came and went; the winter’s rain, 
The summer's green, the autumn haze."— 
‘“‘And he?”—‘'He came not more again. 


‘‘Senor, long years I linger here 
Among the hills. The Mission bell 
Is to me as the drawing near 
Of Heaven's music. And I tell 


‘The passing years as one his beads, 
With heart still lifted heavenward—” 
‘The tale?’"—‘‘ Ah, pardon! Little needs 
That more I speak. A young life marred, 


‘And that was all. Some spoke of death, 

And ships long lost in unknown seas ; 
And others spoke with bated breath 
Of vows forgotten soon ; but these 


‘*She would not hear; she only shook 
Her head alway with a smothered pain— 
And still a hope was in her look. 
And the years went by, but never again 


‘That ship came back. Sefior, she sleeps 
Long years at rest. Perhaps ‘twas well— 
His love for the sad the good Lord keeps. 
Pardon, Sejfior; ‘tis the vesper bell.” 


The sun has crept low in the west 
And hangs a moment on the crest ~* 
Of treeless hills ; the shadows dim 
Of rugged rocks, so strangely grim, 
Have wrapped the cafons in their fold 
Far up the mountain slopes, and hold 
The gloomy depths in stern embrace. 
A moment, on the Padre’s face 
The sunlight falls. It crowns the hair 
With gleam of gold so strangely fair, 
I gaze in wordless wonder. 


Hark ! 
A tender music in the dark 
Swells on the air; the night is sweet 
With melody. The village street, 
And hill, and plain, and leafy dell, 
Are hushed to peace beneath the spell 
That trembles from the vesper bell. 


VESPER HYMN. 
Gently fall the shades of even; 
One by one the stars appear. 
Turn from earth to thoughts of heaven— 
For the angels hover near. 


Gently fall the shades of even; 
Toil and strife and labor cease. 
Darkness bringeth earth near heaven ; 
And the angels whisper, Peace! 


‘*Padre, I go.” I bowed my head. 
‘*Pax vobiscum !” he gently said. 
And the sun went down; and darkness came 
From out the east, and the west aflame 
With dying light. 
Once more I said, 
As a moment softly I bowed my head, 
‘I go, O Father! Bid me peace!” 
And he gently prayed, ‘‘ May the Lord give peace!” 
J. P. WIDNEY. 
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IN THE COURT-ROOM WITH RUFUS CHOATE. 


Ready to enter the arena of life and bear my 
part in its struggles, I had a great desire to 
adopt the legal profession, and in my enthusi- 
asm on the subject became much interested in 
the celebrated man who is the subject of this 
sketch. My particular recollection of him was 
in connection with the celebrated criminal trial, 
in Boston, of Albert J. Tirrell, indicted for the 
murder of one Maria Bickford. Annis Merrill, 
Esq., now a resident of San Francisco, was the 
junior counsel associated with Mr. Choate in 
the case. 

The murder alluded to was discovered in 
early morning, the inmates of the house having 
been aroused by the smell of fire. The house 
was filled with smoke. The fire, which was 
found to be in a store-room adjoining the apart- 
ments of Mrs. Bickford, was soon extinguished. 
The body of Mrs. Bickford was found in her 
room with the throat cut from ear to ear, the 
wound evidently having been inflicted with a 
razor lying beside the body. Articles belong- 
ing to Tirrell were found in the room, and he 
was known to have occupied the apartment that 
same evening. He had been traced from the 
house, at about four o’clock in the morning, toa 
livery stable, where he hired a team to convey 
him to the town of Weymouth, some twelve 
miles distant. All traces of him were then lost, 
and nothing was heard of him until his arrest 
in New Orleans, some months afterward. 

The case was tried in Boston before three 
venerable judges, in the year 1846. The open- 
ing plea, or argument for the defense was made 
by Mr. Merrill in a speech of marked ability ; 
but the public indignation had been aroused, 
and was so intense that there seemed no chance 
of escape for the prisoner. Indeed, it seemed 
a hopeless case, and the meshes of the law 
seemed to have woven themselves around the 
victim, defying the skill of attorneys to set him 
free. 

The fact that such eminent counsel as Mr. 
Choate was engaged in the case gave it a pe- 
culiar significance, and created an interest in 
the trial that otherwise, perhaps, would have 
passed by like many others, scarcely known 
outside the court-room. I think I shall never 
forget those days spent in the court-room, spell- 
bound by the magical influence exerted by Mr. 
Choate. I longed to be a member of that jury, 
that I might be a privileged person in court, 





and attend the trial throughout its whole length, 
and watch with interest the management of the 
case in the hands of this eminent lawyer, as- 
sisted by his able associate. Mr. Choate 
seemed from the first to have a feeling of con- 
fidence that he should win that jury in spite of 
the array of evidence which had accumulated 
against his client, and which seemed to others 
to preclude any hope of acquittal. To me, the 
whole interest in the trial was centered in Mr. 
Choate. He was enthusiastic in his devotion to 
his duty, and full of surprises and tactics that 
taxed the ingenuity of the opposite counsel to 
its utmost. The District Attorney entered the 
court-room each morning laden with the calf- 
bound literature pertaining to the law, for he 
could not tell what moment he might be called 
upon to interpose the text of the Jaw, and cite 
its precedents, to counteract or demolish the 
positions taken from time to time by his wily 
opponent. 

Unlike most lawyers of the present day, who 
usually desire their client seated at their side, 
where they may hold frequent consultations, Mr. 
Choate is said to have had very little personal 
intercourse with his clients in criminal cases. 
In the trial of Tirrell, as Mr. Choate came into 
the court-room, on the first day, his eye wan- 
dered restlessly over the assembled audience 
till it rested at last upon the prisoner in the 
dock. He deliberately walked over to his side, 
and in a few quiet words announced himself as 
his defender, never speaking to him again dur- 
ing the trial; and it is even said this meeting in 
court was the first one between them. Mr. 
Choate entered the case by interesting himself 
greatly in the selection of the jury. He meas- 
ured his men as though desirous to learn, if pos- 
sible, their weak points, or, perhaps, their ec- 
centricities of character, to discover how each 
might be influenced by his arguments or his 
eloquence. His dark, lustrous eye seemed to 
read the innermost thoughts of the different 
candidates for the jury-box as they presented 
themselves. As he wound up his questions to 
jurymen, in a solemn, slow-spoken style of man- 
ner, his long finger pointing directly to the par- 
ty spoken to: “Have you any scruples, sir, 
regarding the death penalty?” he fixed his eye 
upon the juror to note particularly the s¢y/e of 
his answer. A frown, or an almost impercepti- 
ble shake of the head with its shock of black 
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curly hair, as he conversed with his associate 
counsel, indicated plainly enough that a jury- 
man under discussion between them would not 
answer. It seemed to be his first care to ob- 
tain a whole jury according to his wishes; fail- 
ing in that, to make sure of his influence over 
enough of its members to make a respectable 
division of opinion, and, consequently, a disa- 
greement. This, it may be said, is true of all 
lawyers; but, with Mr. Choate, the tact display- 
ed in selecting jurymen was very noticeable. 
There was no better judge of human nature 
than he. He seemed determined to make sure 
of his men before trusting them with issues so 
important to his client. He studied the jury 
throughout the trial, and was always a quiet 
observer of the effect of each bit of evidence on 
them. Before a trial was concluded, he had 
learned the peculiar characteristics of each, and 
in his address to the jury endeavored to so adapt 
himself to each as to convince him, if possible. 

The case proceeded slowly. The jury at last 
selected, the District Attorney opened the case, 
and the witnesses were called. Those who 
seemed of little importance were not detained 
long upon the stand by Mr. Choate, and the 
sarcastic smile that played around his features 
as such witnesses resumed their seats, seemed 
to indicate that he felt no misgivings as to his 
ability to-demolish their simple testimony be- 
fore the jury. His tactics and his dissecting 
knife were reserved for the principal witnesses. 
With a polite deference to the bench when 
checked by the Judge, he nevertheless handled 
an opposing witness in such a manner that 
nothing but the plain truth, without equivoca- 
tion, would avail to prevent his utter demoral- 
ization. A stubborn or a contumacious witness 
was handled without gloves, and was always 
forced to yield. He took very copious notes, 
seizing his pen with an eager clutch as some 
important bit of testimony was elicited, as if 
eager to jot it down while it was hot. It was 
quite evident from the first that he had his 
plans made and his method of defense mapped 


out, but these were only developed late in the | 


trial, a fact which disturbed his opponents sad- 
ly. When the Government rested its case, it 
was impossible to know, from anything that had 
dropped from his lips, what would be the nat- 
ure of the defense. The opposing counsel 
groped in the dark, annoyed by the confidant 
manner of Mr. Choate and his associate, and 
counseled together in the vain attempt to dis- 
cover what tactics the enemy would adopt. To 
a spectator like myself, it was interesting to 
watch the attorneys on either side as each new 
feature of the trial developed itself. Mr. Choate 
seemed to be the aggressor, and his opponents 





were kept on the alert continually to counter- 
act his moves in this game of life. 

Newspapers, reporting the case from day to 
day, commented freely upon it, and when the 
Government rested the case it seemed as good 
as decided, and the gallows-tree began to cast 
its ghastly shadow across the path of the pris- 
oner. It had been incontestably proved that 
Tirrell was present on the eventful night; 
that he had been seen to leave the fatal room at 
an early morning hour; in fact, proved as clear- 
ly as circumstances could prove it, that he com- 
mitted the fatal deed; and a hopeless task 
seemed to be imposed upon the eminent coun- 
sel for the defense to unwind the network that 
had closed about the prisoner. 

Mr. Choate never for a moment showed the 
least appearance of discomfiture. Frequent 
were the consultations with his associate as the 
time drew near for him to unfold his plans and 
state the nature of his defense. The public 
press had conjectured in vain on the subject, 
and a death-like stillness prevailed in the court- 
room as Mr. Choate arose, ran his long, skinny 
fingers through his curly locks, unconscious of 
the unusual gaze fixed upon him, and with fire 
flashing from his eyes, announced to the court 
and jury, with an earnest voice, that his defense 
was somnambulism—that his client was a s/eep- 
walker, had been so from birth, and that he was 
prepared to prove, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that Terrill had committed the deed, if 
he committed it at all, in the unconsciousness 
of sleep. 

No smile of sarcasm wreathed the faces of 
opposing counsel, for Mr. Choate laid down his 
points with such vehemence and such a confi- 
dence of success that his opponents felt there 
was work before them to controvert a position 
which Mr. Choate had been fortifying, uncon- 
sciously to them, from the very first. Wit- 
nesses were called in rapid succession to testify 
to the strange conduct of the prisoner on many 
occasions—that he was accustomed to make 
strange noises and groans, both loud and dis- 
tressing. Those that saw him on that eventful 
morning testified to his strange conduct and 
conversation. One witness affirmed that at the 
stable referred to he had to take hold of Tirrell 
and shake him, to wake him up. No cross- 
examination seemed to shake faith in the cred- 
ibility of any one of these. Aware of its singu- 
lar character, Mr. Choate seemed determined, 
if possible, to convince court and jury and spec- 
tators of the validity of his defense by the 
cumulative testimony of great numbers of rep- 
utable people. 

As the evidence in the case was concluded, 
and the day arrived for the arguments of coun- 
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sel, the court-room was crowded with the rep- 
resentatives of the bar, and others eager to hear 
Mr. Choate in his appeal to the jury. I shall 
never forget the scene, or the thrill of excite- 
ment with which all were more or less filled, 
as, standing erect, his coat buttoned and his 
hand thrust in his breast, the great advocate 
first took a calm survey of each of the twelve 
faces before him, his eagle eye darting from one 
to another, while a solemn stillness pervaded 
the court-room. 
judges leaned back in their cushioned chairs, 
and gazed with interest upon the scene. Mr. 
Choate seemed at first a little nervous, and even 
timid, as he arose to speak. Whether this was 
assumed or not, he did not come before the jury 
with the air of a braggadocio, or one confident 
of his abilities; and the listener to his first ut- 
terances would even have pronounced him ap- 
prehensive of results. He commencedthis ad- 
dress by calling the attention of the jury to the 
solemn character of their deliberations. After 
fixing their attention, he opened his case. Ar- 
gument, raillery, sarcasm, pathos poured from 
his lips. Skillfully avoiding anything that ap- 
peared like an attack upon their judgment or 
good sense, he strove in the outset to win their 
favor and confidence. I have heard it said of 
Mr. Choate that he considered the first mo- 
ments before a jury as the all-important mo- 
ments. Their interest in the case, and their 
eagerness to hear and know the line of defense, 
are early exhibited; and if you fail then you 
will never win them at all. It was quite appar- 
ent that it was Mr. Choate’s plan to get .control 
of his jury early, and he availed himself of such 
weapons as argument, anecdote, and jest. He 
seemed fully to believe every word he uttered, 
and his air of sincerity carried conviction to his 
hearers. Before a jury Mr. Choate was per- 
fectly at home, after getting into the midst of 


his argument; and he was acknowledged one | 
The jury | 


of the ablest of criminal advocates. 
fairly hung upon his words, often leaning for- 
ward in their seats in their desire to hear. 
went rapidly through the evidence in the case, 
throwing suspicions on the testimony of wit- 
nesses for the Government, alluding in no mild 
terms to the infamous character of these wit- 
nesses; and after long speaking, which it would 
seem might exhaust the speaker, if the jury 
showed symptoms of fatigue he aroused them 
by playful extravagances; he indulged in witty 
allusions, he told some humorous story, always 
bearing upon points at issue, or he purposely 
thrust his lance at opposing counsel, provoking 
a little war of violent words, till he had suc- 
ceeded in arousing the tired jurymen to a list- 
ening attitude. Mr. Choate always endeavor- 





He | 





ed, if possible, to make his speech before a jury 
without an adjournment of court intervening. 
He preferred to say all he had to say at one 
sitting, as his arguments were to be carried 


| in the mind throughout his whole speech. He 


knew when to stop. He knew in just what 
condition of mind to leave his jury. His eye 
wandered from one to another, and he would 
often address himself to an individual who 


| seemed indifferent, till he had secured his at- 
Even the staid and sober | 


tention, continually varying his moods to suit 
the temper of his audience. He related sto- 
ries of the freaks of somnambulists. When 
he was wrestling with a strong or telling point 
in the argument, and wished to fix it particular- 
lv in mind, his gestures were violent, he seemed 
beside himself, and as he came down with a 
thud upon his heels, he carried the impression 
to the hearts of the jury that he himself felt the 
truth of what he uttered. When battling a point 
that told against his case, he skillfully led away 
the mind from contemplation of it in its inimi- 
cal aspect, painting it in colors of his own, and 
fixing the attention on his own interpretation. 
His quick eye detected at once a point gained, 
and he followed up a home-thrust till he was 
sure of his man. During his address to the 
jury, he gave proof of: his great command of 
language, fanciful and poetical. He held his 
audience spell-bound. He quoted from books 
bearing on the matter of somnambulism, told 
stories of cases of the disorder that were serious 
or fatal in their issues. Throughout his long ad- 
dress, the same stillness pervaded the court- 
room, crowded to its utmost capacity. 

The jury were out a little more than two 
hours, and as they came into court, and were 
polled by the clerk, I watched carefully the face 
of the great advocate. Except a little tremu- 
lousness of the fingers, no trace of excitement 
could be observed. The quiet of the court- 
room was painful, as the clerk put the usual 
question : 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed 
upon a verdict?” 

“We have.” 

“What say you, gentlemen—guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“ Not guilty.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when Mr. 
Choate ran both hands through his thick hair, 
and seemed to breathe a sigh of relief. He felt 
himself a victor, but there was no shaking of 
hands, no jubilant smile, and no self-satisfac- 
tion apparent. He seemed like a man who 
knew it could not be otherwise. The prisoner 
was afterward tried for arson, committed in 
connection with the murder, he having been in- 
dicted for both offenses. Mr. Choate defended 
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him in this case also, but had little difficulty in 
securing an acquittal after the experience of the 
murder trial. Tirrell was completely at the 
mercy of Mr. Choate, who held his life in his 
hands. I verily believe no one else could have 
secured the verdict. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the style and 
method of this eminent lawyer. He was guilty 
of no pettifogging, of no underhanded attempts 
to get the better of his opponents. With him 
it was a fair fight for a verdict. A full court- 


room always attested the opinion entertained 
by the members of the bar, and the public gen- 
erally, of his great abilities. Since his day few 
men have arisen who could command an equal 
share of popularity. In fact, the practice be- 
fore a jury is quite different from that of the 
olden time, and much of the honorable deal- 
ing of earlier days has departed. However, I 
am not writing to moralize, but simply to record 
a reminiscence of a great lawyer. 





J. S. Bacon. 





A STRANGE 


CHAPTER VII. 


It had come about in this manner: When 
Mrs. Howard, bareheaded, her eyes glaring, 
and her cheeks flushed, arrived at First Street, 
Casserly was standing upon the steps, address- 
ing the mob. Frenzied with a desire to do 
whatever might be done—whatever human in- 
genuity could suggest to do, whatever a moth- 
er’s heart could urge should be done—she tun- 
neled like a mole through the dense mass of 
humanity that separated her from Casserly. 
She would become Casserly’s ally. She would 
choose between the mob and the scaffold—any- 
thing, everything, to gaintime. But her strength 
failed. She was rudely handled, and once she 
cried out with pain. Seen thus frantic, she was 
taken for one of the mob. 

“Here is a woman,” cried a man. 
way for the woman !” 

“A woman! A woman!” arose the shout. 
“A brave woman! Should we hesitate when a 
woman sets the example? Make way there! 
She will help us to hang the scoundrel. Hur- 
rah for the woman !” 

She turned like a lioness, and writhed in 
agony. It seemed that her eyes would burst 
from their sockets. At this they shouted again. 
Oh, that she were a man—that she had a knife 
to plunge into two thousand hearts at once, 
that the blood might flow around her to the 
waist, and that she might drink it, and lave in 
it, and think it rarer and sweeter than the nectar 
of the gods! Was it as great a mother’s heart 
as thine, O woman, that looked upon the Cruci- 
fixion with but a tear upon the cheek? Mis- 
guided woman! You should have been as noble 
as the women of the Ganges, who cast their off- 
spring into the jaws of crocodiles. 


“Make 


CONFESSION. 


She choked down the words that clamored 
for utterance. Bruised and sore, her hair di- 
sheveled, her clothing torn, she turned back, 
and gained the outskirts of the mob, her heart 
bursting and her brain on fire. 

“O God!” she prayed, unconsciously and si- 
lently, “that the sun should shine upon such a 
scene—that the earth did not quake and the 
heavens turn black! Oh, that the world might 
be rent with thunder and lightning, and bolts of 
death hurled by a million gods upon this gigan- 
tic pack of bloodhounds. Give me strength, O 
God! Arm me with the instruments of thy ven- 
geance. Save him—save him—save him!” 

She trembled in every joint. As she was 
mentally casting about for means to avert the 
impending catastrophe, an unfortunate woman, 
standing near her at the corner of St. James 
Street, approached her with a reeling gait. 
This woman’s eyes were bloodshot, and a coarse 
leer darkened her features. Turning upon her, 
Mrs. Howard asked, in a voice so husky and 
shattered that it could hardly be recognized as 
a woman’s, “What are they going to do?” 

The woman winked knowingly, and replied, 
“T know.” 

“Will they break open the jail?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“Then they can’t take him out,” exclaimed 
the mother, triumphantly. 

“Oh, but they can.” 

“How?” was the startled inquiry. 

The woman simply shook her head. This 
so exasperated the mother that she clutched the 
woman’s arm with nervous strength, and de- 
manded, threateningly : 

“What do you mean, woman?” 

The strange woman was in that state of in- 





toxication in which Indiscretion opens readily 
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the cage-door of Secrecy. It is a good plan not 
to impart secrets to people who drink. The 
woman asked: 

“Do you want to see him strung up?” 

The mother, with that quick power of divina- 
tion possessed only by women, and suppressing 
the revolting effect upon her nature of the cruel 
question, replied, with every trace of excited 
color fading from her face, “I do.” 

“Truly, now?” 

“T would pull on the rope. I would put a 
knife into his heart. Let me see him.” 

And, indeed, she looked so terrible at that 
moment that the strange woman was thoroughly 
frightened, and stared as if she saw a specter. 

“Do you know anything? Tell me,” cried 
the mother. 

“Oh, don’t look that way. 
me.” 

“Tell me, I say. Tell me.” 

“Come, then.” 

They turned into St. James Street, and pro- 
ceeded toward Market. It was soon evident 


You frighten 


that the strange woman regretted what she had 
done, and in order to disembarrass her con- 
science, she retreated into the stronghold of 
women, and begged : 

“Do you promise solemnly that you won’t 


give me away?” 

“ Yes.” 

Thus they reached Market Street. The wom- 
an halted at one of the cottages in the rear of 
the jail. A butcher’s cart was standing on the 
sidewalk, quite close to the gate. It was cov- 
ered with a cloth top, that concealed the inte- 
rior. The driver was none other than the 
Crane, who quietly sat with the lines in hand, 
and his ugly knees nearly under his chin, the 
seat being low, and the Crane’s legs being very 
long. Besides, his long back was bent, and his 
neck was stretched forward, so that his face 
appeared almost between his knees, which were 
separated, that the view might not be obstruct- 
ed. There was an air of such profound self-im- 
portance in his face that if the fact had been her- 
alded from the house-tops that the Crane knew 
a secret worth knowing, it could not have been 
plainer. If anybody had doubted for a moment 
that he was a dangerous man, and one whom it 
would be rashness to trifle with, it was neces- 
sary only to look at him, and see the invincible 
determination in his face, to have arrived at the 
conclusion that he was the most dangerous and 
reckless man in the world. And yet the Crane 
was not a bad man at heart, though he had 
been heard often to say that he had rather bea 
bad man than no man at all, like some people 
he knew; and even while he would on all occa- 
sions protest that he was not a dangerous man 





(unless it was in a good cause), and that he 
would shield with his strong right arm the 
weak and down-trodden (unless they were in 
the wrong, of course), he was, nevertheless, 
quite solicitous that extravagant ideas of his 
recklessness and courage and general deprav- 
ity—such as is consistent with the vagaries of 
knight-errantry—should prevail. It gave him 
tone, he thought, and standing in the commu- 
nity. It made him a man feared of cowardly 
men, dreaded of bad men, respected of good 
men, and honored and worshiped afar of wom- 
en, like a star. Rough and uncouth as he was, 
and devoid of every trace of refinement or edu- 
cation, he was contented with himself, as such 
men generally are, and even congratulated him- 
self that he was himself, and not somebody else; 
for if he had been some one else, he could not 
have lived in such close communion with so 
dangerous and so reckless a man. At times he 
would relate the most blood-curdling stories 
of his past life—times when he would shoot at 
the drop of the hat, for the merest quibble in 
conventionalities; how he could get the drop on 
a dozen men at once, who were covering him 
with revolvers; women, who would act in the 
most unaccountable way, when he had given 
them no encouragement further than to barely 
speak to them, and whose husbands and fathers 
and brothers he respected too deeply to play 
them the villain. These stories he would re- 
tail to young girls and timid women, with the 
strictest injunction not to repeat them; and 
they would soon thereafter be discussed in 
mean little drinking saloons, and laughed at 
over a glass of beer. Thus the Crane was quite 
a character in town, and afforded no little 
amusement to the coteries of the saloons and 
engine-houses. But that the Crane had ever 
been guilty of a wrong, that he had ever killed 
a man, that he had ever brought desolation into 
a quiet and peaceful home, nobody ever be- 
lieved. It sometimes happens, however, that 
people walk in their sleep, and that, while thus 
walking, they carry their dreams into action. 
The records of the penitentiaries, as well as 
those of the insane asylums, show that persons 
who dream a great deal—especially in daytime 
—may walk in their sleep, and sleep in their 
walk, and live among dreams and fantasies 
until their lives are colored with their dreams. 

The Crane did not notice the women, so 
completely was he absorbed in his own reflec- 
tions. Mrs. Howard’s companion pointed down 
an alley running through the yard, and said: 

“That’s the jail wall—that high fence.” 

“T see.” 

A man was working vigorously at this wall, 
cutting a hole through with an auger and a 
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saw. Three or four other men stood near, urg- 
ing him to make haste. The roar of the mob 
in the next street deadened the noise they 
made. 

“Who are they?” asked the mother, breath- 
lessly. 

The woman regarded her with a knowing 
leer. 

“What are they doing?” cried the mother, 
choking with terror. 

“Well, you know,” answered the other, con- 
fidentially ; “they've got the key—to the side 
door —of the Little Tank—where he is locked 
up—and they'll take him out—and—” 

“‘ And—what, woman?” 

“hang him.” 

The mother shuddered. This new danger 
was more startling than the other, for it was the 
work of cool and cowardly and silent determi- 
nation—like the crawling of a snake that coils 
tospring. Her knees trembled, and the ground 
swam before her. Should she inform the po- 
lice? No; for she could not approach them. 
Even should she succeed, her son would still 
be in the clutches of the law, and under the 
shadow of the scaffold. There would be time 
to raise the alarm, she thought, when a des- 
perate resolution that she formed should fail of 
effect. It was evident that this part of the 
mob was working secretly, and that it was the 
intention of the men to hang him quietly, while 
Casserly was engaged in front. 

“Let’s help them hang him,” said the mother. 

“Oh, I couldn’t,’ replied the woman, her 
eyes dilating with horror. 

“Then, I will.” 

“How can you! How can you! Oh, you 
cruel, cruel, cruel woman! You are a bad, 
wicked woman!” cried the poor creature, her 
cheeks ashen with terror. Then she covered 
her face with her apron, and went into a house, 
crying bitterly. 

Mrs. Howard approached the men with a firm 
step, and a strange light in her eyes. 

“T want to pull on the rope,” she said, al- 
most choking. 

The men regarded her with looks of astonish- 
ment. 

“Go about your business,” said one, firmly 
and kindly. “This is no place for a woman.” 

“T shall stay. Didn’t he kill a woman? Oh, 
let me help you!” 

Then the men looked serious. Naturally, a 
woman should have even a greater interest in 
this matter than a man. In any event, if a wom- 
an demanded vengeance, it was but right that 


a morsel of the feast should be set before her, 


garnished with choice ends of hemp, and sauce 
made of tears and blood. 





“What would you do?” they asked. 

“Anything—anything!” she cried; and her 
eyes suddenly glittered as the thought occurred 
to her as by inspiration: “Give me a knife; a 
long and sharp one; and I’ll show you what a 
woman can do!” 

“Would you?” 

“Try me!” 

“Here; take this one.” 

He handed her a long, keen hunting-knife. 
She received it, her hand slightly trembling; 
carefully examined the edge and the point, and 
placed it in her bosom, leaving the handle visi- 
ble. 

“You are a brave woman.” 

She made no reply. A brave woman, indeed! 

“T’ll tell you when to use the knife. You 
may help us, if you will.” 

The man who addressed her was evidently 
the leader. At the termination of this conver- 
sation the opening in the wall had been made. 
One by one the men crawled through. How- 
ever, the last man experienced some difficulty 
in clearing the passage, by reason of a bulki- 
ness about the waist which did not correspond 
with the’ general proportions of his body, as if 
the crime he contemplated settled in that por- 
tion of his person, producing inflammation. 
The leader, who had passed through, laughed 
softly at his embarrassment. 

“Jim,” he remarked, “it clings about you as 
though it had a fondness for you.” 

“Like a boa constrictor,” suggested another. 

“Ts it crawling toward your neck, Jim?” ask- 
ed a third. 

The man did not seem to enjoy these jokes. 
The leader asked, “ How long is it, Jim?” 

“Fourteen feet.” 

“Pretty long, isn’t it?” 

“No; six for the drop, six for the stay, and 
two for the knot.” 

“Then you allow nothing for the guy.” 

“We can spare a foot of the knot.” 

“So? Inch and a quarter, is it, Jim?” 

“No—inch.” 

“Inch! Why, inch and a quarter is regula- 
tion.” 

“Different States use different sizes. Tyburn 
has—” 

“Listen !” 

“Tt’s nothing.” 

“But inch and a quarter is better style, Jim.” 

“Well, this will hold a hundred and fifty 
pounds on a six drop, without a fray.” 

“But there’s no danger, anyhow. He won't 
drop, but will simply swing.” This sagacious 
remark was made by one of the men, who had 
hitherto been silent, and it settled the question 


.in favor of the rope. 
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The mother had, in the meantime, passed 
through the opening the last, and listened 
quietly to this conversation, which had been 
carried on hurriedly and in low tones, while the 
leader inserted a rusty key in the iron lock. 

“Suppose the lock is stuck with rust,” he sug- 
gested. 

In fact, the key had already failed to turn. 
He removed it, and peered into the lock. Then 
he reinserted it, and tried it again, his face red- 
dening with the effort he made, and again 
failed. At this he cursed. 

“Are you sure this is the key?” he asked of 
one of the men. 

“Certainly ; I’ve had it ever since I was dep- 
uty here.” 

Another man stepped forward, inserted the 
barrel of his pistol in the key-bowl, and, with 
the powerful leverage thus obtained, turned the 
great key. Then they pulled upon the door by 
the key, but it required the united efforts of 
three men to force the door to yield. The 
grated door confronted them. This was un- 
locked and opened with ease. 

The mother stepped backward toward the 
wall, and said in a low, earnest voice: 

“Tl not go in till you bind and gag him. Be 
sure and gag him. Tell him you are friends, 
and then secure him; but don’t hurt him— 
don’t hurt him !” 

They regarded her with some surprise and 
disgust. “Oh,” she said, “I am brave;” and 
she drew the knife. 

Hearing the noise, the prisoner, who was ly- 
ing down in his cell, thinking the jailer was en- 
tering, remained quiet, until he saw strangers 
at his cell door. The light was very dim with- 
in to those who had left the bright day without ; 
but they saw a tall young man, standing up- 
right, and looking steadily at them. In his 
look there was no trace of fear, or suspicion, or 
surprise. He surveyed them calmly, and said 
nothing. 

It was a momentary question with the leader 
whether he would take his man within the cell, 
or callhim out. Certainly the latter course was 
the better, by reason of his advantage of sight 
in the darkness of the cell. But he did not re- 
quire an invitation, for he stepped out, bare- 
headed and erect. He was extremely pale, but 
calm and collected; and it seemed that prison- 
damp had already stamped its greenish hue 
upon his face. 

“Hello, my young friend,” said the leader. 
“Keep quiet; we’ve come to take you away. 
Do you know what is going on?” 

“No.” 

“There are two or three thousand men out 
there looking for you.” 





The opening of the prison-door had admitted 
the tumultuous noise of the riot; and this ex- 
planation of the leader was all that wa’s neces- 
sary. 

“What do they want?” 

“To hang you.” 

This terrible news sent a shock, hardly per- 
ceptible, through the prisoner’s frame; but he 
was immediately calm again, apparently sus- 
ceptible of no emotion whatever. There was 
in his conduct something that needs to be men- 
tioned. It was utter indifference of self. This 
is a condition of human nature that physicians 
hail with delight, but preachers dread and 
struggle against. In the one case it is life; in 
the other, death. Perhaps, if the truth were 
known, indifference, in its various forms of reck- 
lessness, carelessness, or what not, would be 
found at the root of every crime. Desperation 
is nearly like it, and suicide is synonymous with 
it. And doubtless there is not a single passion 
or sentiment but that, when stirred to its low- 
est depths, or expanded to its fullest limits, 
brings us all to this. 

But, after all, is it not a kind of selfishness? 
—an egregious, overweening selfishness?—an 
utter disregard of whatever disastrous effect it 
may have on those near to us, and dear to us? 
As John Howard was indifferent, he was fear- 
less. Perhaps if he had not been the one, he 
would not have been the other. Recklessness 
is another name for bravery. 

“We have come to save you,” continued the 
man. “But you'll have to do as we say. We 
must bind you and blindfold you. Weare your 
friends. I know you are desperate, and may 
resist those who would save you. Submit quiet- 
ly, then, and don’t force us to extremes.” 

The prisoner regarded them with absolute 
contempt. They were not men of his class. 
He felt, in his blindness, a superiority to them 
in every element of manhood. Besides, he was 
possessed of that spirit of perverseness which 
was necessarily a concomitant of his present 
disposition—a spirit which, in kings, as history 
records, has more than once foundered an em- 
pire He said nothing, but assumed a defiant 
attitude; and, as the prospect of a struggle 
opened before him, he seemed to awake from his 
lethargy, eager to create danger where it might 
not exist, and to meet that danger with desper- 
ate calmness and resistance, if by so doing he 
could intensify it. So, be on your guard, gen- 
tlemen of the mob! You have against you one 
unarmed man, while you are five and armed to 
the teeth; but, for all that, have a care! The 
cause of a desperate man is to him a righteous 
cause. The eyes of the prisoner flashed, and 
his muscles knotted. 
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“You fool!” exclaimed the leader—a power- 
ful man—as he sprang upon the prisoner. 

But he found a strength equal to his own, 
and an agility that far surpassed his. The pris- 
oner grappled with him, twisted him like a reed, 
and dashed him to the floor. The four other 
men encircled him. He struck right and left, 
and sprang about like a panther, now getting 
in their clutches, then slipping dexterously away 
and tripping them. It was a quiet struggle. 
Some blood was beginning to flow from blows 
he had struck like thunderbolts, and then they 
overpowered him, and bore him down, his 
muscles violently quivering with the superhu- 
man strength he put forth in resistance. Then, 
as his breast heaved with rage, nature asserted 
itself, and he uttered a piercing cry of despair. 

Quiet there, boy! You have a friend with- 
out, whose horrified glance has followed every 
movement; whose heart is bursting for you—a 
friend truer than heaven, boy, for she will nev- 
er desert you. ° 

The men were muttering curses, as they 
pressed him upon the floor. The mother sush- 
ed into the Tank. A cruel sight there awaited 
her. One man was binding his feet, another 
his hands, and a third was thrusting a gag into 
his mouth. 

The woman crept forward and peered into 
her son’s upturned face. It was the cry that 
aroused her, but he could utter no sound now. 
Acute suffering appeared about her eyes and 
mouth, and raised great ridges in her forehead ; 
while the intense pain the prisoner experienced 
from the gag, which was thrust far down, made 
the tears start to his eyes, and his features 
twitch convulsively. He saw her, and recog- 
nized her. Through all his suffering there ap- 


so intense that it pierced her heart like a knife. 


into her very soul, and stirred up all the moth- 
er there. 


and the pain was unbearable. 
“You are pressing it down too hard. Stop! 
you hurt him,” exclaimed the mother. 
“What!” replied the man, angrily. 
want no chicken-hearted women here.” 


“We 


With that he gave the gag another thrust, | 


and the prisoner writhed in agony and cast an 
imploring look upon his mother, while his face 
became discolored with suffocation. 

Suddenly, overcome by an impulse that noth- 
ing could restrain, maddened and furious, the 
woman drew the knife, and, with distended 
nostrils and grinding teeth, struck desperately 
and with all her strength. 





Angered and excited, the man who | 
managed the gag thrust it still farther down, | 


| the hanging. 


“Take care there!” cried one of the men as, 
with blanched face, he caught her arm and 
stared at her. “If that knife,” he continued, 
slowly and threateningly, “had come down it 
would have gone into—the wrong man’s back.” 

He held her firmly; her muscles relaxed; 
her face became crimson. Then he released 
her arm, which fell limp to her side. 

“T was excited,” she stammered. 

“Be more careful in future, then.” 

They loosened the gag, dragged him out, and 
placed him in the bottom of the butcher’s cart. 

“What are you going to do with him?” asked 
the mother, with tremulous voice. 

“We'll string him from the beam of the old 
San José Theatre.” 

He heard this, lying within, but not a groan 
escaped him. Since the gag had been released, 
he had remained perfectly quiet and ,submis- 
sive, trusting all to his mother. She felt this, 
and it strengthened her. 

“Let me and the driver hang him alone.” 

“Why, the Crane would faint.” 

At this, the insulted Crane peered around, 
and looked quite desperate and dangerous. 
The mother’s quick glance drilled him through, 
and a look of satisfaction, tinged with a single 
bright ray of hope, lighted up her face. She 
urged the point so strenuously, and seemed so 
determined to take a prominent part in this 
fearful avenging of outraged society, that the 
men, who really dreaded the consequences of 
their contemplated act of violence, finally yield- 
ed, and threw the rope into the cart. Men 
must be in great numbers to retain for any 
length of time the fury that leads to the lamp- 
post, unless sacred rights of their own have 


| been invaded. 
peared unbounded astonishment, and a look | 


Before climbing upon the seat the woman 


| said, “Gentlemen, you have done me a great 
It was an appealing look—a look of depreca- | 
tion — a look of supplication—that went down | 


favor. We may meet again.” 

She was perfectly calm, and the men saw 
she was very handsome. They told her they 
would be in the street to seethe hanging. Aft- 
erward, when they had more time for reflection, 


| they wondered why they had taken a woman 
| into the crime; and one man even went so far 


—and they laughed at him for it—as to say 
that somehow or other he had a faint remem- 
brance that the prisoner and the woman re- 
sembled each other. As they were driving 
away, she asked: 

“Gentlemen, who are you?” 

A quick look passed from one to another. 
The leader replied : 

“A hundred citizens.” 


Casserly went immediately to the scene of 


Despite the immense throng that 
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crowded the street, a great and oppressive quiet 
was over all. Strong men looked at the hang- 
ing body, and went away, sick and faint. 

A man was ahead of Casserly, for when the 
latter reached the spot, this man, all alone, 
stood upon the platform beneath the beam. 
He placed one arm around the body and held 
it, while he cut the rope. Whether it was acci- 
dental or intentional, he allowed the body, when 
the rope was severed, to slip from his grasp 
and fall over the railing. It struck the ground 
with a dull thud, almost at Casserly’s feet. A 
horrified shivering seized the crowd. Casserly 
stepped forward, knelt beside it, placed his 
hands upon it, and then hastily rose, his face 
crimson with rage. 

“Casserly,” said Judge Simon, laying his 
hand timidly on Casserly’s arm. 

“Bah!” exclaimed Casserly, with profound 
disgust. 

““What’s the matter, Casserly?” 

“He’s gone! That thing is stuffed with 
straw !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


They found the mother at her home, sitting 
quietly beside the bed on which her dead charge 


lay. Her toilet was perfect. As Casserly, ac- 
companied by Judge Simon and the Coroner, 
entered, she rose with the old queenly grace and 
dignity, and invited them to seats, which she 
placed for them, with an unconsciously sweet 
and winning manner that impressed Judge Si- 
mon very strongly. He could not realize the 
fact that this was the woman of such desperate 
courage and cunning, so calm was she, and so 
soft of step and graceful of manner. But he 
saw what Casserly could not see, that there 
were deep cares and anxieties in her face; but 
they were almost hidden from view by a look 
of triumph, which glowed with suppressed in- 
tensity. 

As Garratt was the only one with whom she 
was acquainted, he introduced the others. Cas- 
serly felt very ill at ease. The woman’s tender- 
ness and refinement placed a barrier between 
him and her, while they drew Judge Simon to- 
ward her, and he became her friend instinct- 
ively. Casserly’s awkwardness seemed to him 
to obtrude itself, and proclaim itself aloud, that 
she might see it the more easily, and scorn him 
for it. He was a kind-hearted man—brutality 
was foreign to his nature; for, had he been 
otherwise, he could not have perceived the dif- 
ference. With things that came to his under- 
standing by mental processes, he was slow of 





comprehension, but of whatever came by way 
of the heart, or feeling, or whatever may be 
termed the finer instincts of human nature, he 
grasped the meaning readily. Knowing what 
she had done, and what she was capable of do- 
ing, Casserly felt himself a great child in her 
presence. He had not yet a sufficient knowl- 
edge of criminal matters to know that a woman 
may outwit the shrewdest detective skill, where 
aman would be caught in the simplest snare. 
Is there in this fact the shadow of a possibility 
that, as hypocrisy and cunning go hand in 
hand, women are naturally greater hypocrites 
than men?—or, perhaps, more successful in hy- 
pocrisy? Casserly was learning, however; but 
still, had he been a greater rascal he would 
have been a better detective. 

Casserly and Judge Simon had settled be- 
tween them these propositions: That the young 
man’s flight was, under the circumstances, no 
further evidence of his guilt; that, after all, he 
was, possibly, not the real criminal. Then, as- 
suming that he was not, who was? Evidently 
the fugitive girl, or the mother herself. It ap- 
peared as reasonable to suppose that Howard 
would sacrifice himself, if need be, for the one 
as readily as for the other—provided he loved 
the girl, or, provided further, that he did not 
love her, but loved the girl who was dead, and 
cared no longer for his own life. Thus it will 
be seen that unless some starting-point could 
be discovered, there was no foundation what- 
ever on which to build a theory, and they were 
as far from the truth as ever. One gloomy fact 
stared Casserly in the face: the crime must be 
ferreted out. It seemed a hopeless undertak- 
ing unless the girl could be found. Every effort 
had been put forth to secure this end. Con- 
stables, sheriffs, policemen, in addition to thou- 
sands of persons who constituted themselves 
detectives wherever the news had penetrated, 
were watching closely and carefully. There is 
a kind of glory attaching to participation in the 
capture of a criminal that makes every man, 
woman, and child an informant to the death 
on an unfortunate fellow-being; and yet, but 
point to blood on the informant’s hands when 
the deed is done, and you horrify him. It is 
there, however, in ugly patches, covering the 
hand and arm to the elbow, constantly defiling 
with its loathsomeness everything pure that it 
touches, crying aloud with a hundred thousand 
tongues the old, old story of inhumanity. Here 
is one definition of “Society must be protect- 
ed”: vindictiveness must be satisfied. 

It had become a fixed idea in Casserly’s 
mind, under Judge Simon’s instruction, that the 
girl must be found—that possibly she was the 
criminal. 
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The inquest remained—and who would tes- 
tify? The mother. The whole case was in her 
hands. She could make any statement of al- 
leged facts that suited herends. It even seem- 
ed that the white sheet covering the lifeless girl 
was the window to the secret chamber in which 
the mystery was concealed; that the folds, which 
were very plainly visible, composed the sash, 
and that the panes had been very thickly coated 
with white paint, that no glance could pene- 
trate. 

“Madam,” said Casserly, “where is your 
son?” 

He knew well enough that he was wasting 
words. She replied: 

“T do not know.” 

“Ts he the guilty party?” 

She betrayed no excitement, nor surprise, nor 
anoyance, but trifled with some ornament upon 
her wrist, and did not raise her eyes or answer 
the question. Casserly waited some moments. 
At length she asked: 

“He said he was, I believe?” 

“Yes; but he did it in such a way as to leave 
some doubt about it. He did, however, mad- 


am, in a moment of excited passion—and, be- 
sides, he was under the influence of liquor—say 
something that forces me to do a very disa- 


greeable thing.” 

He paused. She continued to play with the 
gold ornament, and seemed to take no interest 
whatever in his recital. 

“There are, besides, some corroborative cir- 
cumstances. While he was sitting with me in 
the police office the confession was on his 
tongue, but I unconsciously broke it off by tell- 
ing him I already knew of the affair, and had 
sent two officers to the house. Now, he did 
not complete his confession until the officers 
returned, for he evidently expected some one 
with them.” 

Still she continued to play with the bracelet, 
and did not raise her eyes or say a word. 

“Madam,” he continued, “why did you go 
so quietly down those stairs and turn out the 
hall lamp?” 

She raised her eyes, and regarded him long 
and earnestly. She must have felt surprise at 
this revelation, but she did not exhibit any. 
Her look was one of calm and forgiving re- 
proach, and it had a powerful effect upon Cas- 
serly, who felt that it said: “Poor fellow, you 
are trying to do your duty, but you are beyond 
your depth. I, a woman, am deeper than a 
thousand like you, Casserly. You are a mere 
boy, Casserly, and I really wish you were older, 
that*you might be on a footing with a woman. 
Would you tear the secret out of my heart, Cas- 
serly? Would you put a mask over your stupid 





soul, and become a burglar, and, armed with a 
jack-knife or a nail, essay to penetrate through 
a wall of steel and stone a hundred feet in thick- 
ness?” 

“Do you decline to answer the question, 
madam?” 

“Mr. Casserly, what do you expect?” 

“The truth.” 

“Ah!” and she dropped her eyes, and re- 
sumed her toying with the bracelet. 

“Casserly,” said Garratt, “it seems to me 
that one thing is quite plain: if Mrs. Howard 
believed her son innocent, she would not have 
effected his escape, but would have trusted to 
truth.” 

“But what about accomplices?” asked Cas- 
serly, looking steadily at the woman. 

To his utter surprise, when he thought this 
shot would strike straight home, she remained 
perfectly quiet. After reflecting a moment, Cas- 
serly asked, “Did the dead girl love him?” 

“Oh, yes. They were brought up together 
from childhood. A sister could not have been 
more tender than she, nor a brother more con- 
siderate than he.” 

“You misunderstand me, madam—purposely, 
I fear.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Casserly !” 

“1 did not mean the love of a sister.” 

“Oh, I could not see into the poor child’s 
heart.” 

“But you know, madam.” 

She simply shrugged her shoulders. Thus 
was this painful conversation kept up at some 
length, and nothing was learned. 

“Madam,” said Casserly, at last, “I refer- 
red just now to a painful duty I had to perform. 
I must arrest you.” 

She did not raise her eyes. 

“On suspicion,” continued Casserly. 

She gave no evidence of emotion. 

“You must come with me to the jail.” 

She quietly rose from her chair. It seemed 
that she was not near so strong as she was, for 
there was a slight tremulous movement of her 
knees. But her face was very, very calm—so 
quietly at rest that it was painful to look upon. 
There was not a thought in her eyes. Even 
the look of triumph had faded away or had 
died, and was buried in her heart as a grave. 
Thus looks the loving wife when she receives 
the first blow in cruelty from her husband. It 
was the old look of friendlessness with which her 
son had peered through the grating of his cell 
at the blank wall beyond. There was no ap- 
peal—only rest, absolute rest, and nothing 
more, and much like the rest that death brings. 
But death were far better than the calm which, 
in life, causes such a look as that. 
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She mechanically put something on her head, 
and then, as she was about to pass through the 
door, she bethought herself, and went back to 
kiss the dead girl. 

“Will you take care of her for me?” she 
asked, in a voice that was all a mother’s. 

“Certainly, madam,” replied Casserly. 

Then she remembered something else, and 
stepped before Casserly, facing him. Ina very 
sweet and winning and submissive manner, as 
a sick child who takes his bitter potion with a 
smile, she held out her hands together toward 
Casserly, and said, softly and kindly: 

“Here. 
you?” 

Casserly’s face flushed crimson. 

“Not you, madam, not you,” he said, hur- 
riedly, as he gently pushed her hands aside and 
led the way. 

What, Judge Simon! Is that a tear on your 
withered old cheek? Fie on you! There, 
brush it away quickly, sir, for some one may 
see it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It is quite beyond the power of this old-fash- 
ioned history—and, by the way, as it zs old- 
fashioned, it is often inclined to be pedantic, in 
quite a droll manner, as old-fashioned things 
and people generally are—to state with any 
certainty that Emily Randolph, the fugitive 
girl, was pretty; and in this assertion an at- 
tempt is made to lay aside all taint of pedantry. 
But, from an old-fashioned standpoint, and on 
antiquated grounds, and by rules so antagonist- 
ic to this age of advancement that they never 
saw crinoline nor créme de lis, it will be stated 
that she was very pretty indeed—that is, she 
was plain, which in one sense means about 
the same thing. It is a common expression 
that such and such a woman is so “homely” 
that it—the “homeliness”’—must cause her 
physical pain. On the same principle, beau- 
tiful women must live in a state of physical ec- 
Stasy; and they generally do. But it is a law 
of our nature that we tire of extremes, as we 
see them to be such from our standpoint; and 
carrying this idea a step farther, are there not 
times in the life of a beautiful woman when she 
deplores her own comeliness, as plain women 
fret over their plainness? The sum total of 
life is an average. In it there are not separate 
columns for love, and for sickness, and for sor- 
row, and for joy; but Time strikes a balance, 
which is the result of all combined. Wealth in 
one direction is poverty in another; poverty in 
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You always handcuff them, don’t | 





one direction is wealth in another. If your ap- 
pearance, young lady, is in easy circumstances, 
your disposition also is very apt to be. You 
had better be an humble violet than a rose with 
a thorn. For when a handsome woman has 
outlived her beauty, it is too late—too late— 
to learn charms and graces of the heart. 

Emily Randolph was a violet—a very sweet 
and tender violet. There was in her appear- 
ance such an appeal to stronger natures that 
any great tall man, with broad shoulders and 
the strength of an ox, would feel an impulse to 


| stand between her and the rough buffetings of 


the world, and with his strength turn the storm 
aside as if it were a bagatelle. When this should 
be accomplished, his next impulse would be to 
address her by all manner of senseless pet 
names; and then take her for a stroll, and be 
very wise and very fatherly; then he would buy 
for her some sweetmeats at a confectioner’s, 
and leave her at her door, a virtuous and self- 
contented man. When he would awake in the 
morning, it would be to two facts—first, that 
it was broad day; second, that he was desper- 
ately in love with her. 

As arule, brunettes are small, and sharp, and 
quick, and—treacherous; while blondes are 
generally large, and handsome, and slow, and 
good-natured. 

There are not many men and women in the 
civilized world who have not been boys and 
girls—barring the generation that is just ap- 
proaching maturity. When thus of tender 
years, there are very few who did not, on some 
bright day, see sparkling in the grass, a short 
distance away, the rarest and most brilliant 
diamond in the world. Then it suddenly dis- 
appeared, as the line of light was lost; but the 
eager child sought the ray again. He moved 
his head to the right, to the left—now up, now 
down—until he found it. Keeping his head 
quite steady, that he might not lose the ray 
again, he crept cautiously forward, being com- 
pelled to bring his head nearer and nearer the 
ground, until he was forced to fall on his hands 
and knees, and thus crawl onward until his 
face was almostinthe grass. Then he reached 
out and caught up the precious gem, to find 
that it was only a very mean and ugly little 
piece of glass. Had he been older, he would 
have known that diamonds never glitter in their 
natural state, and that he might walk over acres 
strewn with them, and never know one was 
there. Somebody once said that this is a world 
of disappointments; in reality, it is a world of 
childish ignorance. 

Emily Randolph was a blonde; but she was 
quite a small and fragile blonde, as if her size 
apologized for her complexion. She was twenty 
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years of age, though she looked younger, and 
was made up of the most demure little womanly 
ways, and the most charming little affectations, 
and the most feminine graces. She seemed 
quite a child; but, at the same time, you would 
not have been one whit surprised to see her 
wearing spectacles and a cap, and having sev- 
eral of her grandchildren climbing all over her. 

Yet, with all her loveliness, the men who 
could appreciate and love her are rare. John 
Howard was such a man. 

On the third day after the riot, she was walk- 
ing alone in the terraced grounds of a comfort- 
able home at Santa Cruz. The owners of the 
place were old friends of Mrs. Howard, who 
had sent her thither. The girl was in profound 
ignorance of the startling events that had trans- 
pired in San José. She did not know, even, 
that Howard had surrendered himself, nor that 
his mother was in prison; for she had borne a 
hastily written note to Mrs. Howard’s friend, 
telling him earnestly to conceal from the girl all 
knowledge of transpiring events; so that when, 
in her deep distress and anxiety, she begged for 
tidings, they told her to be patient—that all 
would come right. On her own part, the child, 
in strict obedience to a solemn injunction from 


Mrs. Howard, refused to say anything whatever 
of what she might have known about the trage- 
dy. Rather than divulge this knowledge, she 
would have had her tongue torn out, after so sol- 


emn a request. She had been kept very close 
in the house, and sometimes seemed impatient 
of restraint, and expressed some wonder that 
she was treated thus. Nevertheless, they guard- 
ed her closely ; for, from what they learned from 
Mrs. Howard’s note and from the newspapers, 
her testimony would tie the rope around John 
Howard’s neck. 

It is true that they did not press her with 
questions, for they dreaded the result; but it is 
- equally true that a little pardonable curiosity— 
especially as the whole matter was shrouded in 
such deep mystery—prompted some members 
of this quiet family to leave the way open for 
any hint that she might drop. Still, she relig- 
iously held her tongue. 

And it was noticed that she was very sad 
and gloomy. At times she would start from 
her sleep with a piercing scream, and cry, 
“John!” in the most pitiful, pleading voice. 
But on other occasions she was quite calm, 
and always bowed down with grief. 

On the third day— Tuesday—she was walk- 
ing alone on the terraced grounds, and, feeling 
weary and lonely, seated herself on the steps 
‘leading to the first terrace from the street. 
Thus concealed from the house, she was dream- 
ily looking over the town, and watching an en- 





gine that moved up and down upon the rail- 
road. Mingled with the noise it made, came 
faintly the roar of the breakers. 

Suddenly her heart leaped violently to see a 
man in imminent danger of being run down by 
the engine. However, he stepped from the 
track just in time, receiving no other injury 
than the maledictions of the engineer. In her 
anxiety, she stood straight up, and ran down 
the steps to the gate. Tender-hearted as she 
was, she would have been the first to reach the 
mangled body. By some special providence, 
there sometimes seems to be a great amount of 
heart in very small bodies. 

The man evidently saw her, for he came 
straight toward her. Then she was embar- 
rassed, and turned to leave. What was her as- 
tonishment to hear the man call: 

“Miss Emily!” 

Greatly startled—for the man was a stranger 
—she turned around to look at him, and found 
he had arrived at the gate. 

“Did you call me?” she asked, timidly. 

“Yes. I have something to tell you.” 

“About—about— Who sent you?” 

“Never mind that, my child; don’t be alarm- 
ed—I’ll not harm you.” 

In truth, the man’s face bore a kindly look 
that reassured her. 

“Do you know what terrible things have 
happened since Rose Howard was killed?” 

The girl became as pale as death. 

“No,” she exclaimed. “They—they—never 
told me.” 

“You didn’t know John Howard was arrested 
for the murder?” 

Her eyes opened wide with astonishment; 
and the man saw that the beating of her heart, 
as he entered the gate, was so violent that the 
throbbing was painfully visible in her throat. 

“Arrested!” she exclaimed, hardly able to 
control her voice. “Arrested! What do you 
mean !” 

“Tt is the truth, my child. Now listen care- 
fully. He denied it, but after a time, when he 
thought he was going to be lynched by the 
mob, he admitted that he know who did com- 
mit the murder.” 

She regarded him with so much pain and 
astonishment that he almost wavered from his 
object. He drew a paper from his pocket, on 
the back of which, folded, was printed in black 
type the word: 


“WARRANT.” 


“He told who it was,” continued the man. 
“I advise you to make a full confession, and 
keep nothing back. It will go easier with you. 
You are so young, and such a child—” 
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He was startled at her appearance. As the 
meaning of his terrible words dawned upon her, 
her eyes flashed with indignation and anger. 
Then this look faded away, and gave place to 
deathly pallor. 

“Tell me all about why you did it, and how. 
It will be far better for you. You no doubt had 
good cause. Tell me.” 

She was becoming very weak and faint. 

“Did he tell you that?” she asked, in a chok- 
ing whisper, no longer able to speak aloud. 

“Yes. Tell me all, now.” 

She looked around in a frightened, uncertain 
way, and her bosom heaved, and her breath 
came in gasps. Then she sank down upon the 
steps, and crouched down very low and hum- 
bly, and sobbed as though her heart were 
broken, murmuring convulsively between her 
sobs: 

“Oh, John, how could you! 
John !” 


How could you, 





“My child,” said Casserly, elites “keep a 
brave heart, and tell me all.” 

But she continued to sob, and —" say 
only, “Oh, John! How could you, John!” 

“You must come with me, my child. Keepa 
stout heart now, like the brave little woman 
you are. I hate to do it, but I must arrest you 
for the murder of Rose Howard.” 

“John! John! how could you, John!” 

He picked her up gently, and led her up the 
steps to the house. She sobbed all the time, 
and clung closely to his arm, as if he were her 
protector, and the only friend she had in the 
world. This nearly broke Casserly’s heart. 

As the evening train bore them to San José, 
Casserly imagined he heard a hundred voices— 
some in heaven, and some under the ground, 
and others far, far away—crying in despairing, 
heart-broken tones : 

“How could you, John! Oh, John, how 
could you!” W. C. MorRRoOw. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 





THE VOYAGE OF JUAN DE FUCA A FRAUD. 


In the memorable canvass which resulted in 
the election of President Polk, the title to Ore- 
gon and its area entered largely into the 
speeches of political orators. The shibboleth 
of Democracy was “Fifty-four forty or fight.” 
The writer, then a youth, zealously espoused the 
opinion that the United States was the sole 
owner of Oregon, north to the Russian line. 
A few years later, Oregon became his adopted 
home. 

The ideas formed during youth, amid the ex- 
citement of political contest, were intensified in 
their Americanism by subsequent reading of 
speeches in Congress, the more dispassionate 
State papers of the able negotiators, and nu- 
merous works upon the Territory ; in short, the 
writer was a thorough disciple of the w/tra 
American view. The faith was abiding that 
the Spanish claim, by right of discovery to the 
north-west coast (of which the United States 
had become assignee, by the Florida Conven- 
tion of 1819), reached north till it met the Rus- 
sian line. 

Among the discoveries accepted as estab- 
lished was that Juan de Fuca, in 1592, while in 
the service of Spain, had entered what is now 
known as the Strait of Juan de Fuca. To a 
resident upon Puget Sound, how pride-provok- 
ing the thought that the country had been vis- 





ited by white men away back in those primi- 
tive years! Thus the impulsive impressions 
of boyhood, educated as years advanced by an 
American system of reading, matured into de- 
lief, rounded into the conviction of manhood. 
To the writer, Juan de Fuca was a hero, a dis- 
coverer of unknown lands and seas; his voyage 
a reality—a valuable /ac¢ supporting territorial 
right. The Treaty of Limits, of June 15, 1846, 
did not fully determine the Oregon boundary. 
While there remained matter of controversy, a 
too natural prejudice against yielding territory 
to a rival nation reconciled a continuance of 
such belief. Until 1872, when Emperor William 
finally traced the north-west boundary between 
the United States and Great Britain, De Fuca’s 
claim continued to be relied upon despite its 
inconsistencies. Through all those years—a 
generation almost—it had proved a pleasure to 
champion the so-called Greek pilot and his voy- 
age; to claim credibility for his voucher and 
journalist, Michael Lock the elder, he who had 
been English Consul at Aleppo and enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Richard Hakluyt, the 
distinguished geographer and naval historian. 
The belief, strengthened by the desire, was en- 
tertained that the inland waters of Washington 
Territory had been visited in the sixteenth cent- 
ury by a Spanish expedition ; that through such 
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discovery Spain had acquired the sole right to 
the region and had transferred such right to the 
United States, thereby fortifying the claim of 
the latter in its controversy with Great Britain. 
Hope, stimulated by national bias, was the 
“wish” becoming “father to the thought,” and 
it proved all-sufficient to cause credence in 
Lock’s story. 

But truth, the great iconoclast, asserts its pre- 
rogative; relentlessly it demolishes the idols of 
youthful fancy as it sweeps away the ideals of 
manhood. The zest of Pacific Coast history 
has been its very uncertainty, amounting in 
several instances to mystification. The doubt 
which surrounds the names, Cadifornia, Oregon, 
and Fuan de Fuca, illustrates this feature. Who 
will dissipate the spell and say where and when 
originated and what signify the names California 
and Oregon? Spanish words which compound 
into a “heated furnace,” or “big ears,” were not 
ascribed to the respective regions by Spanish 
geographers, nor were such peculiarities of cli- 
mate or appearance of natives by them chron- 
icled. The world has not yet learned the ety- 
mology, origin, or meaning of either word. As- 
sociate “big ears” with Bryant’s immortal line, 
“Where rolls the Oregon,” and how quickly the 
mind in disgust is reminded that “ignorance is 
bliss.” Knowledge at once would banish all the 
poetry from Bryant’s beautiful thought. No; 
rather “Oregon” remain meaningless than to be 
a synonym to call to mind the chief peculiarity 
of a very useful animal. Nor is it likely to be 
known why Lock’s Greek pilot transmitted his 
euphonious name of Apostolos Valerianus into 
harsh and grating Juan de Fuca. 

That story of Lock, that pretended voyage to 
the Strait of Anian, for whatever purpose in- 
vented, has run its course. At birth discredit- 
ed, after the lapse of two centuries, when almost 
forgotten, the story was resuscitated. At the 
close of the eighteenth century there were those 
ready to reconcile discrepancies, to explain 
away inconsistencies, to claim that the voyage 
and its hero had been entities. In the present 
age, as knowledge and science assert their mas- 
tery, fabulous claims cannot stand in the light 
of investigation. Juan de Fuca, as a historic 
character, and his alleged voyage, have again 
returned to share the fate to which many con- 
signed them at the origin of the story—to com- 
panionship with the mythical Strait of Anian 
and the fabulous voyages claimed to have been 
made through it from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic Ocean. 

The hope that such strait existed stimulated 
voyages of discovery to the North Pacific. 
Lock’s narrative had an influence. There were 
many geographers and navigators who credited 





| 
| 
| 


the claim of De Fuca, who more firmly believed 
in the existence of the Strait of Anian, who ac- 
cepted as probable the location he had assigned. 
Doubtless, it proved an agency which contrib- 
uted to science, which added geographic knowl- 
ege. Its greatest Srestige, perhaps, accrued 
from the fact that the illustrious Captain Cook 
considered it quite worth while to seek for the 
strait in the latitude in which De Fuca’s story 
had placed it. As no strait was there found, 
importance attached to Lock’s account by Cook 
denying that any strait existed where De Fuca 
had alleged it was. Cook at least conceded 
that the voyage possibly had been made, and 
that there was no physical reason why the story 
should not be believed. The idea upon which 
the story was founded, interoceanic connection, 
had lived until the British Government resolved 
to ascertain its truth or falsity. To that end 
was selected the most distinguished geographer 
of that day, England’s most intrepid scientific 
navigator. Along with him were Burney and 
Vancouver, who early afterward acquired a 
fame almost equal to that of their illustrious 
chief. Despite Cook’s weighty contradiction, 
navigators still wistfully looked in that vicinity 
for the supposed strait. Within a decade from 
the time Cook had seemingly forever set at rest 
De Fuca’s claim, Berkly and Mears gave to it 
renewed vitality by establishing the existence of 
the large arm of sea a single degree of latitude 
north of De Fuca’s location of the Strait of 
Anian. Mears not only attested his own faith 
—he vouched for the truthfulness of Lock’s ac- 
count, the integrity of De Fuca’s claim. He 
redeemed from obloquy the name and voyage 
of De Fuca. He proceeded to examine the 
waters and adjacent shores, and volunteered 
the statement, “Juan de Fuca was the original 
discoverer of the strait.” Exulting that he had 
found what had escaped the observation of Cap- 
tain Cook, he controverted that great author- 
ity. Generously he acknowledged his faith in 
Lock’s Greek pilot. He says: “We arrived at 
the entrance of the great inlet, which appeared 
to be twelve or fourteen leagues wide. From 
the mast-head it was observed to stretch to the 
east by the north, and a clear and unbounded 
horizon was seen in this direction as far as the 
eye could reach. The strongest curiosity im- 
pelled us to enter this strait, which we shall call 
by the name of its original discoverer, Fohn de 
Fuca.” 

A broad arm of ocean within a degree of lat- 
itude of De Fuca’s alleged Strait of Anian was, 
to say the least, a remarkable coincidence. 
Take into consideration such coincidence, the 
early date of the voyage, the rude. appliances 
likely to have been on so small a vessel, his 
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own want of scientific qualification, the narra- 
tion made in a foreign tongue to a foreigner, 
who afterward published a translation, and 
there is much to account for that narrative find- 
ing believers after Mears’s voyage had been pub- 
lished. This tribute of Captain Mears contrib- 
uted greatly to strengthen De Fuca’s claim. It 
was the acknowledgment by a navigator of a 
rival nation present in those seas, then disput- 
ing the pretensions of Spain, based upon prior- 
ity of voyages to those coasts. Mears, in the 
nomination by him of the strait, asserted that 
De Fuca and his voyage were verities. At the 
close of the eighteenth century Lock’s narra- 
tive found a voucher in an intelligent officer of 
the British navy. Mears renewed the assertion 
that there is upon the north-west coast of 
America an inlet of sea, which Lock referrred 
to, and which, in honor of its “original dis- 
coverer, has been named the Strait of John de 
Fuca.” 

At the very threshold of the nineteenth 
century that voyage became a factor in the 
controversy as to the ownership of Oregon. 
English authority in 1596 asserted that the voy- 
age had been made in 1592. When the strait 
had acquired a fixed location upon the map of 
the world, English authority proclaimed that 
its original discoverer had been Juan de Fuca, 
while serving Spain. Its political importance 
hinged upon “whether Sir Francis Drake, in 
1579, had reached the north-west coast of 
America in 48° north latitude, or whether he 
had, upon reaching 43° north, then turned south- 
ward;” for it must be remembered that the 
two contemporaneous publications of Drake’s 
piratical cruise thus differ. On the authority 
of The World Encompassed, the name of the 
former, Great Britain attempted to break the 
entirety and force of Spanish claim (urged by 





the United States) to a high northern latitude, | 
| Spanta, was robbed and taken at the Cape California 


by claiming that Sir Francis Drake, in 48° 


north, discovered and named the coast Mew | 


Albion. Now, if Drake’s highest northing was 
43°, as stated in the Famous Voyage, and the 
name Mew Albion was ascribed by Sir Francis 
to the bluff shores adjacent to the Bay of Sir 
Francis Drake, and De Fuca, in the Spanish 
service, did sail inland in the strait bearing his 
name, then the Spanish claim, under which the 
United States were asserting right, was good 
by virtue of De Fuca’s discovery to the terri- 
tories lying upon that inland sea. 

At this day it will not be gainsaid that De 
Fuca’s alleged voyage, based alone, as it is, 
upon English authority, is quite as believable as 
that Sir Francis Drake saw any part of the 
north-west coast north of 43° north latitude. 
Interest or national prejudice having ceased to 





cloud the result of investigation, those cobwebs 
which, as a gauze, cover, but fail to conceal, the 
reality of fact, are brushed away, and truth ap- 
pears. The respective claims of Great Britain 
and the United States now adjusted, it is no 
longer of practical moment whether there ever 
was such a personage as Juan de Fuca, or 
whether such a voyage was made. 

Lock’s narrative, so often referred to, aptly 
illustrates the period in which it was penned. 
Its reproduction may, perhaps, amuse, its crude 
ideas of geography invite reflection. Here it 
is, as extracted from the Pz/grims, published in 
1625, by Samuel Purchas: 


ORIGINAL ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGE OF THE GREEK 
PILOT, JUAN DE FUCA, ALONG THE NORTH - WEST 
COAST OF AMERICA IN 1592. 


A Note made by me, Michael Lock the elder, touching 
the Strait of Sea commonly called Fretum Anian, 
in the South Sea, through the North-west Passage of 
Meta Incognita. 


When I was at Venice, in April, 1596, haply arrived 
there an old man, about sixty years of age, called, com- 
monly, Yuan de Fuca, but named properly Afostolos 
Valerianus, of nation a Greek, born in Cephalonia, of 
profession a mariner, and an ancient pilot of ships. 
This man, being come lately out of Spain, arrived first 
at Leghorn, and went thence to Florence, where he found 
one John Douglas, an Englishman, a famous mariner, 
ready coming for Venice, to be pilot of a Venetian ship 
for England, in whose company they came both togeth- 
er to Venice. And John Douglas being acquainted with 
me before, he gave me knowledge of this Greek pilot, 
and brought him to my speech ; and, in long talks and 
conference between us, in presence of John Douglas, 
this Greek pilot declared, in the Italian and Spanish 
languages, thus much in effect as followeth :— 

First, he said that he had been in the West Indies of 
Spain forty years, and had sailed to and from many 
places thereof, in the service of the Spaniards. 

Also, he said that he was in the Spanish ship which, 
in returning from the Islands PAz/ippinas, towards Nova 


by Captain Candish, Englishman, whereby he lost sixty 
thousand ducats of his own goods. 

Also, he said that he was pilot of three small ships 
which the viceroy of Mexico sent from Mexico, armed 
with one hundred men, under a captain, Spaniards, to dis- 
cover the Straits of Anian, along the coast of the South 
Sea, and to fortify in that strait, to resist the passage 
and proceedings of the English nation, which were feared 
to pass through those straits into the South Sea; and 
that, by reason of a mutiny which happened among 
the soldiers for the misconduct of their captain, that 
voyage was overthrown, and the ship returned from 
California to Nova Spania, without anything done in 
that voyage; and that, after their return, the captain 
was at Mexico punished by justice. 

Also, he said that, shortly after the said voyage was 
so ill ended, the said viceroy of AZexico sent him out 
again, in 1592, with a small caravel and a pinnace, 
armed with mariners only, to follow the said voyage for 
the discovery of the Straits of Anian, and the passage 
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thereof into the sea, which they called the North Sea, 
which is our north-west sea; and that he followed his 
course, in that voyage, west and north-west in the South 
Sea, allalong the coast of Nova Spania, and California, 
and the /nudies, now called North America (all which 
voyage he signified to me in a great map, and a sea 
card of mine own, which I laid before him), until he 
came to the latitude of 47 degrees; and that there find- 


broad inlet of sea, between 47 and 48 degrees of lati- 
tude, he entered thereinto, sailing therein more than 
twenty days, and found that land trending still some- 
time north-west, and north-east, and north, and also 
east and south-eastward, and very much broader sea 
than was at the said entrance, and that he passed by 
divers islands in that sailing ; and that, at the entrance 
of this said strait, there is, on the north-west coast there- 
of, a great headland or island, with an exceeding high 
pinnacle, or spired rock, like a pillar, thereupon. 

Also, he said that he went on land in divers places, 
and that he saw some people on land clad in beasts’ 
skins; and that the land is very fruitful, and rich of 
gold, silver, pearls, and other things, like Nova Spania. 

And also, he said that he being entered thus far into 
the said strait, and being come into the North Sea al- 
ready, and finding the sea wide enough every where, 
and to be about thirty or forty leagues wide in the mouth 
of the straits where he entered, he thought he had now 
well discharged his office; and that, not being armed to 
resist the force of the savage people that might happen, 
he therefore set sail, and returned homewards again to- 
ward Nova Spania, where he arrived at Acapulco, anno 
1592, hoping to be rewarded by the viceroy for this serv- 
ice done in the said voyage. 

Also, he said that, after coming to Mexico, he was 
greatly welcomed by the viceroy, and had promises of 
great reward; but that, having sued there two years, 
and obtained nothing to his content, the viceroy told 
him that he should be rewarded in Spain, of the king 
himself, very greatly, and willed him, therefore, to go 
to Spain, which voyage he did perform, 

Also, he said that when he was come into Spain, he 
was welcomed there at the king's court; but, after long 
suit there also, he could not get any reward there to his 
content; and therefore, at length, he stole away out of 
Spain, and came into Italy, to go home again and live 
among his own kindred and countrymen, being very old. 

Also, he said that he thought the cause of his ill re- 
ward had of the Spaniards, to be for that they did un- 
derstand very well that the English nation had now 
given over all their voyages for discovery of the north- 


more to come that way into the South Sea, and there- 
fore they needed not his service therein any more. 

Also, he said that, understanding the noble mind of 
the queen of England, and of her wars against the 
Spaniards, and hoping that her majesty would do him 
justice for his goods lost by Captain Candish, he would 


be content to go into England, and serve her majesty | 


in that voyage for the discovery perfectly of the north- 
west passage into the South Sea, if she would furnish 
him only one ship of forty tons’ burden, and a pinnace, 
and that he would perform it in thirty days’ time, from 
one end to the other of the strait, and he willed me so 
to write to England. 


Substantially, the ex¢ire claim of De Fuca has 
been here presented. Here is the only evi- 








dence upon which rests his alleged discovery. 
The voyage—how and when performed, the 
result, the treatment by his alleged employer, 
the explanation of too early presence thereafter 
in Venice, the alleged repudiation of the claim 
for service urged at Mexico and Madrid, are 


| made the foundation of appeal for English aid. 
ing that the land trended north and north-east, with a 


An attempt to excite British jealousy against 
Spain, and an invoking of sympathy for losses 
sustained by De Fuca at the hands of Sir 
Thomas Candish, the renowned English pirate, 
upon whom the honors of knighthood had been 
conferred for his successful ravishment of Span- 
ish commerce, are the stimulants upon which 
Lock and De Fuca, both or either, expect prof- 
it. But Lock’s story was not extensively cred- 
ited. Like other narratives of voyages to the 


| unknown North Pacific in search of the Strait 
| of Anain, it kept alive the idea that the great 


desideratum in navigation and commerce might 
be realized—that a strait of sea existed connect- 
ing the two oceans, furnishing a direct transit 
across the North American Continent. The ab- 
sence of records in Spain or Mexico to corrob- 
orate Lock’s account serves to discredit it. In 
1584, Gali, returning from Macao to Mexico, 
approached and saw the north-west coast in a 
high northern latitude. In 1596, Viscaino (in 
three vessels), after most extensive preparations 
for a North Pacific exploration, sailed as far 
north as La Paz, when he ingloriously returned, 
the voyage proving a signal failure. Is it not 
singular that De Fuca in 1596 (though not pub- 
lished till 1625), should claim that he had Zz/ot- 
ed a few years previously an expedition consist- 
ing of three vessels, which was a failure? No 
other similar expedition left Mexico about that 
period, and this unsuccessful voyage of Viscaino 
was the year when Lock alleges he met De 
Fuca at Venice. Between 1584 and 1596, we 
have no record of any Spanish expeditions be- 
ing fitted out in Mexico for the North Pacific. 
Again, it was in 1588 that Candish burned the 


| Spanish galleon Santa Afa off Cape San Lucas. 


west passage; wherefore they need not fear them any | 


De Fuca claimed to have lost sixty thousand 
ducats by that disaster. Had a person who 
made the discovery or voyage that De Fuca 
claims to have made been a passenger on the 
captured ship, the world would have some au- 
thentic record of such fact. But as it is, the 
fact that between 1588 and 1596, no Spanish 
expedition sailed from Mexico, it follows that 
he did not serve as pilot, nor as commander. 
Had any Spanish’ voyage resulted in so impor- 
tant a discovery as Lock describes, it would 
have been entirely unnecessary for Lock to re- 
peat it as derived frcm a stranger on the streets 
of Venice. It is simply impossible that Juan 
de Fuca should have sailed from Mexico in 
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1592 to the strait upon which Mears conferred 
his name. 

_ The inconsistencies of the account are patent 
and glaring. Had De Fuca ever seen the strait, 
or its shores, or its native population, he never 
would have dictated the fable which Lock has 
fathered. The configuration of the land, the 
number of the natives and their attire, the gold, 
silver, and pearls, the width of the strait, its ex- 
tent, shore line, indeed no peculiarity therein 
ascribed to the inlet, can now be identified in 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca and its surround- 
ings. Modern geography brands as false every 
feature of the Lock description; thousands of 
living witnesses attest that it can have no ap- 
plication to the shores of the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, or tothe natives of northern Washington 
or Vancouver’s Island. The English Govern- 
ment paid no attention to Lock’s appeal in be- 
half of his hero, his so-called Greek pilot, who 
had lost his ducats. Mentioned only by con- 
temporary writers, without additional particu- 
lars to corroborate it until Cook’s third voyage 
in 1776, no steps were taken to inquire into its 
probability. Authorities entitled to high con- 
sideration have treated it as a fabrication; and 
now it is of no moment whatever whether Lock 
invented the whole story, or whether he and 
Juan de Fuca were con/fréres in a projected raid 
on the English exchequer. 

For a third of a century accepting as true, 
yet doubting—always unwilling to deny, ever 
trying to reconcile and believe, because terri- 
torial claim was confidently asserted by able au- 
thorities upon the daszs that De Fuca made the 
voyage, but, above ail, because a national pre- 
judice, mistaken for patriotism, dictated such 
belief—the writer continued satisfied in his ed- 








ucated faith that Mears acted justly when he 
awarded to Juan de Fuca the honor as “ origi- 
nal discoverer” of the strait. But dogmatism is 
unpardonable in the light of investigation. 
Truth compels the conclusion that Lock’s nar- 
rative refutes itself, because : 

(1.) Of palpable discrepancies as to time, 
geography, physical features of the country, and 
the number, clothing, and wealth of the natives. 

(2.) De Fuca could not have escaped from 
Candish in the captured Santa Afia, in 1588, 
and have been pilot and commander of the 
voyages narrated. Nor could he have tarried 
so long at Mexico and Madrid, and reached 
Venice in 1596. 

(3.) Concurrent history negatives, the mer- 
cenary motive taints, the whole story. 

(4.) As Mexican and Spanish authorities as- 
sert no claim to the discovery, it is impossible 
that such expedition could have sailed from 
Mexico or under the auspices of the Spanish 
authorities. 

However reluctantly, necessity demands that 
the “original account of the voyage of the 
Greek pilot Juan de Fuca along the north-west 
coast of America in 1592” should be denounced 
as a fraud; that such “voyage” is a fit compan- 
ion of those of Gaspar Cortereal, Lorenzo 
Ferrer de Maldonado and Admiral Pedro Fonté. 

Whether Lock fabricated the story, and what 
was his purpose, or whether the so- called Greek 
pilot imposed upon him, will never be learned. 
To-day the only tenable view is that the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca was first seen by white men in 
1787, and that the party who saw it was the 
crew of the long-boat of the Austrian East In- 
diaman /mferial Eagle, commanded by Cap- 
tain Berkly. D. S. 





AN UNKNOWN TURNING- 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 


There are in the lives of all nations certain 
pivotal points at which destiny seems to pause 
and rest the future in the hand of one man. 
Happy the nation which at such a moment finds 
at its service a man strong and true! The press 
dispatches of March 2d of this year briefly 
chronicle the passing away of such a man: 


“Death of Dr. William Maxwell Wood, Surgeon- 
General U.S. Navy, yesterday, at his residence, Owing’s 
Mills, Baltimore County, aged 72.” 


This man came from oblivion to do his duty 
and sink again into oblivion. Mark how his 





POINT IN THE DESTINY 


hand gave an impulse to the whole Republic! 
And yet the utmost endeavors will keep his 
memory green only a day or two. His country 
even now does not know him. 

It is only recently that Great Britain has 
turned her eager eyes exclusively upon India, 
and withdrawn her watchfulness from North 
America. The teeming mother has sought 
everywhere for footholds for her children. She 
grasped at Yucatan, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Oregon. With jealous hunger she hovered 
over California, waiting to pounce upon it. 
Texas won an independence, and was melted 
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into the greater Republic. This brought our 
frontier to the Rio Grande. Great Britain, in 
behalf of her citizens holding Mexican bonds, 
was at this time negotiating with Mexico for a 
mortgage on California, as security for these 
bonds. The plan was for England to enter into 
possession and pay the bonds. That this occu- 
pancy meant final possession was probably well 
understood by the Mexicans, for the negotia- 
tions were long delayed. Whatever the cause, 
the delay occurred, and the consummation was 
never reached. Why it was never reached is 
capable of exact demonstration. Dr. William 
Maxwell Wood rebuffed Great Britain, and 
snatched the morsel from her mouth. 

Draw the mind back to 1846. Then Oregon 
was a wilderness, and California a waste of 
Mexican ranches. There were yet no overland 
stages, no Panama mails. Almost the only 
communication with home was afforded by one 
ship relieving another on the Pacific station. 
Men in responsible positions on the Pacific 
groped desperately to feel the movements of 
the rulers on the Atlantic. Dr. Wood was 
Fleet Surgeon of the Pacific fleet at this time. 
The frigate Savannah, sloops Cyane, Warren, 
Levant, the schooner Shar, and the store-ship 
Erie, made up our little squadron. The British 
had a fine fleet in the same waters—two fleets, 
in fact, a small one at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, and a large one, under Admiral Sey- 
mour (flag-ship Collingwood), off Mazatlan. 
This latter fleet made it its business to shadow 
the American fleet and narrowly watch all its 
movements. 

The American commander, Commodore Sloat 
(flag-ship Savannah), at this time was lying off 
Mazatlan. So the rival nations set their ships 
of war to watch the rich prize, but with this dif- 
ference: The British Admiral had perfect com- 
munication from Tampico to Mazatlan. His 
country, friendly with Mexico, strained every 
nerve to keep him informed. At the first gleam 
of war he was to snatch California to blaze 
upon the crown of our mother-land. On the 
other hand, Sloat was in the dark about every- 
thing. Mutterings of threatened war with Mex- 
ico reached his ear in that vague way that only 
hundred-tongued rumor can whisper. The ly- 
ing dame whispered, too, of war with Great 
Britain. All knew that England was smarting 
under her failure to get Texas. All were aware 
that Mexico and the United States were chafing 
on the Rio Grande. Yet no one knew anything 
positively of what was occurring or what had 
occurred. So the two fleets watched each other 
and California. In 1842, Commodore Ap Cates- 
by Jones had seized California for our Govern- 
ment, but he had not been sustained, and he 


had involved the country in difficulty. This 
made Sloat anxious and cautious. Dr. Wood 
himself mentioned to Sir Thornas Thompson, 
commander of the British frigate Za/bot, the 
fact that there was rumor of war between the 
United States and Mexico. Sir Thomas posi- 
tively assured Dr. Wood there was and could 
be no truth in such rumors, as he would receive 
any such news far in advance of other sources, 
Dr. Wood sadly knew this to betrue. At about 
this time Dr. Wood was relieved by Dr. Chase, 
as Fleet Surgeon, and he prepared to return 
home. He voluntarily undertook to carry 
through Mexico (a rumored hostile country) 
dispatches to the home Government. It wasa 
country of intense bitterness at the time, pro- 
ductive of assassins, so that this undertaking 
was more than duty; it was patriotism. The 
letter of transmittal accompanying these dis- 
patches is as follows: 


“CNo. 47.] FLAG SHIP SAVANNAH, 
Mazatlan, April 30, 1846. 

‘*Srr :—I forward this by Dr. William Maxwell Wood, 
towhom I have given permission to return to the United 
States at his own request. He came out as Fleet Sur- 
geon of the squadron, and some time since was super- 
seded by Dr. Chase. Dr. Wood is a gentlemen of ob- 
servation and intelligence, speaks and reads the Span- 
ish language, and will, in passing across the country, 
undoubtedly acquire very valuable information for the 
Government, and I refer the Department to him for in- 
formation I have communicated to him verbally, which 
I did not think safe to trust in my letters across this 
country. I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, JouN D. SLOAT. 

‘To Hon. GEORGE BANCROFT, 

‘*Secretary of the Navy.” 


It will be seen by this that in going through 
hostile Mexico Dr. Wood carried his death- 
warrant in his pocket. The most honorable 
belligerent in the world, on discovering this let- 
ter in his possession, would have hung him 
without a trial. 

Hostilities began on the Rio Grande April 
25, 1846, by the capture of Captain Thornton 
and his detachment, including Lieutenant Har- 
| die (afterward the rebel general). A few days 
after this event (May 8th) Palo Alto was fought, 
and on May oth the Mexicans were defeated at 
Resaca de la Palma, and on May 13, 1846, the 
United States formally declared war against 
Mexico. Now, on May 1, 1846, Dr. Wood, 
| armed with his hazardous dispatches, set out 
| from the post of San Blas to return to the Uni- 
ted States by going through the national heart 
of Mexico—the City of Mexico itself—his only 
companion being Mr. Parrott, United States 
Consul at Mazatlan, who was returning home on 
account of bad health. No one who has slow- 
ly jogged over the dusty way, and under the 
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pale blue sky of that tropic region, but can let 
his mind revert for a moment and see again 
the cactus, the chaparral, the low red hills, the 
blue mountains, the luxuriant Eden valleys of 
that five days’ ride from Mazatlan to Guadala- 
jara. Fewever measured the lengthening miles 
with as anxious hearts as did these travelers. 
Guadalajara had forgot its flowers, and birds, 
and bursting vines. 
with the news—war! war! 
were blowing thick from the Rio Grande. 
may be imagined, Dr. Wood did not now court 
observation. He hastened toa hacienda, or inn, 
and went at once to his room. The adjoining 
room was separated from his only by a thin 
partition, and was occupied by some Mexican 
officers of rank. He overheard their violent 


talk and hot discussions, and the factsfhe learn- | 


ed were startling. Hostilitiesjhad begun on’the 
Rio Grande. He heard them reading an ac- 
count of the capture of Captain Thornton and 
hisdragoons. Dr. Wood immediately procured 
a Mexican newspaper with a full narrative of 
the affair. This sufficiently corroborated in 
outline the facts he had so fortunately over- 
heard from better authority. There was no 
doubt now. He was in an enemy’s country, 


and was the bearer of hostile dispatches. It 


was a moment of extreme peril to an American 
officer. But it was a moment of destinies. It 
was one of those pregnant pivotal moments al- 
luded to. And fortunately the great republic 
had in this far-away spot one citizen who was 
not even thinking of personal safety, but was 
coolly revolving plan after plan to aid her. 
Sloat must know this news before Seymour, or 
California was lost. But how?—how? Dis- 
patches were to go forward, and dispatches were 
to go back. Information was to be collected 
for the Government, and information was to be 
sent for the Government. Dr. Wood, notably 
a cool man, of large intelligence, looked at his 
problem as a statesman and as a military man. 
He knew as well as any the importance of this 
news. He was learned, far-sighted; and even 
then was looking to the future of our country. 
Fortunately his personal courage was such that 
he was not hampered by a single thought of 
danger. He wrote a full account of all he had 
overheard. He recorded the facts told and the 
views expressed by the Mexican officers. He 
translated the newspaper accounts. When he 
had finished he inclosed the whole to Commo- 
dore Sloat. This packet he took to Mr. Par- 
rott, who, from his large commercial relations 
in Guadalajara and Mazatlan, was enabled to 
procure a courier without exciting suspicion. 
This courier, ignorant of course of the news he 
was bearing, but stimulated by the offer of a 


The whole city was wild | 
The hot rumors | 
As | 





reward at the end of his journey, rode night 
and day till the packet was delivered at Mazat- 
lin, and:thence immediately transmitted to Sloat. 
A thrill of excitement ran through the whole 
squadron, among those who were permitted to 
know the news. The Cyane and Levant slipped 


| out of the harbor, under secret orders, for Mon- 


terey, and the rest of the squadron was held in 
readiness to act instantly on any further infor- 
mation which might be received from the com- 
rade who was in the very center of the enemy’s 
country. 

Dr. Wood had now done all that could be 
done. He was in the midst of enemies, and 
had hostile dispatches on his person that would 
give him short shrift if they were found. He 
knew, as a military man, that his safety lay in 
surrendering himself to the authorities. But 
his dispatches were of vast importance to the 
Government. If he could safely traverse Mex- 
ico, he would have information that would be 
invaluable to the country. This debate never 
passed through Dr. Wood’s mind. With calm 
serenity, he knew no alternative, but posted on 
to the City of Mexico itself. How often have 
I heard that ride described. His only compan- 
ions were the picturesque villains who acted as 
postilions and guides. How the mules were 
urged to the utmost! How the horses foamed, 
and the yellow dust rolled heavily up on the 
sultry air! 

Here we have come to our episode, 

In 1832 Dr. Wood was surgeon of a twelve- 
gun schooner, cruising in the gulf. A man-of- 
war of the existing Mexican Government com- 
mitted an act of piracy upon a United States 
merchantman. The schooner captured the of- 
fender off Tampico, in view of five consorts. 
But the Captain of the Port of Tampico was a 
Baltimorean, a townsman of Dr. Wood, and 
was aboard his ship at the time. He was bya 
ruse de guerre decoyed aboard the schooner, 
and held there until the desired capture was 
completed. From that time till he met him in 
the City of Mexico, fourteen years later, Dr. 
Wood had not heard of his Tampico towns- 
man. But, while on this perilous journey, this 
friend came up to the Doctor in a hotel in the 
City of Mexico. They looked at each other; 
the recognition was instant and mutual. The 
Captain said, gravely : 

“You took me prisoner once, and I have you 
now.” 

The Doctor was startled, but, affecting indif- 
ference, made some light reply. The Captain 
took him to his own room and told him he was 
disgusted with the Mexican Government, and 
would never take part against his own country. 
The streets of Mexico were rife with war news. 
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Resaca de.la Palma and Palo Alto had been 
fought, and Dr. Wood heard, with bitterness, 
the newsbcys calling out exaggerated accounts 
of “Overwhelming defeat of the North Ameri- 
cans.” But his Tampico Captain was an inti- 
mate friend of Torel, the Mexican War Min- 
ister, and he told Dr. Wood these accounts 
were all false, published to deceive the people. 
The flower of the Mexican army had been an- 
nihilated by Dr. Wood’s own life-long friend, 
Zachary Taylor. Surgeon Wood, through this 
channel, every night learned the discussions of 
the Mexican Cabinet, and received, as it were, 
from the Minister of War himself the latest se- 
crets of the campaign and of the national poli- 
cy. All this information, together with his own 
observations, Dr. Wood promptly transmitted 
to Sloat, through the Mexican mails, under neu- 
tral cover. On the receipt of this, which at the 
time was characterized as “vital” and “all-im- 
portant” information, Sloat himself put to sea, 
and joined the Cyane and Levant at Monterey, 
where, on the 7th of July, he raised the stars 
and stripes and formally took possession of Cal- 
ifornia. Admiral Seymour arrived one day 
later, and was terribly chagrined to find that he 
had been outwitted, that American patriotism 
had been superior to his carefully laid plans, 
and that California was lost to Great Britain 
forever. 

While residing in the City of Mexico, and 
hanging around the doors of the Cabinet, Dr. 
Wood, with an unnecessary audacity that is 
inspiriting, determined to visit the stronghold 
of Chapultepec, which is one of the outposts to 
the City of Mexico. He actually inspected the 
entire fortification, and made notes and draw- 
ings. While doing so he aroused the suspi- 
cions of a German, an officer in the Mexican 
service, who closely questioned him, but, tak- 
ing advantage of the German’s imperfect knowl- 
edge of English, Dr. Wood succeeded in de- 
ceiving him, and yet, as the Doctor himself 
stated, “‘without any sacrifice of literal verac- 
ity.” I remember the close of the conversation 
was something as follows: 

Mexican Officer—“1 believe you are an Amer- 
ican.” 

Dr. Wood—“My dear sir, can’t you under- 
stand that I use Exglish?” 

Saying which, he coolly turned and walked 
away. 

Believing now that it was no longer safe to re- 
main in Mexico, and convinced that the chances 
of arrest or assassination were becoming greater, 
Dr. Wood determined to return home. But 
before starting for Vera Cruz he compiled his 
entire knowledge and information as to affairs 
in Mexico for the use of the Government. This 





packet he sent through the mails to a German 
friend in Vera Cruz (a neutral, of course), with 
directions to forward it to some reliable citizen 
of the United States for the use of the Govern- 
ment, if the packet were not called for in a cer- 
tain number of days. But, by great address, 
Dr. Wood reached Vera Cruz in safety, and 
had the pleasure of reclaiming his packet in 
person. Vera Cruz was blockaded by our own 
fleet, but by the kindness of a neutral captain, 
Dr. Wood at last was sent out to the fleet as 
officer of one of the neutral boats. None but 
the brave can appreciate the exultant bound of 
the heart he must have felt, as, with dispatches 
all safe, he stepped aboard the flag-ship over 
which streamed the American flag, and on 
whose deck were none but friends. Dr. Wood, 
as bearer of dispatches, was immediately sent 
home in the steamer JJZZssissippi, and he pro- 
ceeded at once to deliver in person his informa- 
tion to the Secretary of the Navy, who tendered 
him the highest expressions of praise and grat- 
itude, and ordered his expenses to be refunded 
him/ Neither Congress nor others ever gave 
to this voluntary service a place in history or a 
mark of appreciation. And the man who was 
brave enough to so serve his country was mod- 
est enough to believe he had done only his 
duty. Hon. S. R. Mallory, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, wrote as 
follows : 


‘*Every intelligent mind must at once appreciate the 
importance of the service which you have rendered the 
country, and your personal hazard in traveling through 
the heart of the enemy’s country, communicating with 
your military superior, and furnishing him with ¢he sole 
and otherwise unattainable information upon which he 
based the acquisition of California. ‘The importance of 
this acquisition can best be estimated by asking our- 
selves what would have been our national position in 
the Pacific and upon the Oregon frontier had Great 
Britain, instead of ourselves, acquired permanent pos- 
session of it. I have always contended that its acquisi- 
tion constitutes one of the navy’s strongest claims upon 
the gratitude and fostering hand of the nation, and this 
chapter in its history, furnished by your own service, 
but strengthens this conviction. But how are you to be 
rewarded for it? That is the question. Swords and 
brevets were scattered without number upon many who 
rendered far less service. I cannot at this moment 
make any distinct suggestion to you as to your mode of 
proceeding to obtain that to which I deem you honora- 
bly entitled, by a national recognition, by some substan- 
tial token of your valuable services, but I can promise 
you my aid, whatever it may be worth, in the attain- 
ment of such recognition.” 


But Dr. Wood thought it was not his place to 
move in such a matter, and the subject was 
never brought before Congress. 

Commodore Sloat, under date of March 20, 
1855, wrote as follows: 
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‘‘T am most happy to acknowledge the very impor- 
tant services you rendered the Government and the 
squadron in the Pacific under my command, at the 
breaking out of the war with Mexico. The information 
you furnished me at Mazatlan from Guadalajara (at the 
risk of your life) was the only reliable information I re- 
ceived of that event, and which induced me to proceed 
immediately to California, and upon my own responsi- 
bility to take possession of that country, which I did on 
the 7th of July, 1846. 

‘I have always considered the performance of your 
journey through Mexico at that time as an extraordi- 
nary feat, requiring great courage, presence of mind, 
and address. How you escaped from the heart of an 
enemy's country, and such a people, has always been a 
wonder to me, and has been so characterized by me 
upon all occasions. 

‘*Very truly your friend, 
**JOHN D. SLOAT. 

“Dr. WILLIAM MAXWELL Woop, U. S. Navy.” 


We have come to our conclusion. It is this: 
Commodore Sloat never received any informa- 
tion but that furnished him by Dr. Wood. Had 
Dr. Wood not done this at the risk of his life, 
Admiral Seymour would certainly have seized 
California; for Sloat dared not act except upon 





positive information, and even had he suspected 
Seymour’s design, he could not have frustrated 
it. California even then was meditating sepa- 
ration from Mexico and union with Great Brit- 
ain. Had Great Britain by any means once 
secured possession of this coveted prize, cer- 
tainly we would have lost the State. The port 
of San Francisco, controlling the Pacific, would 
have been British. Then the natural possibili- 
ties of our destiny loom up too vast to be dis- 
cussed. The war with Mexico might have be- 
come awar with England. The war of the re- 
bellion might have become the war of Southern 
independence. The present is real, but while 
rejoicing in it it is fitting to give a thought to 
the one hand that did its utmost to model the 
present, be that utmost much or little. No 
recognition ever came from the Government, 
and will now never come, for its servant is 
dead. But, far from being disheartened by this 
lack of reward, it will be well for the youth of 
to-day to pause, and find in the consciousness 
of patriotic duty well and nobly done that best 
and truest reward, the plaudits of a self-ap- 
proving soul. C. E. S. Woop. 
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‘*My DEAR TILLy :—I congratulate you upon having | ging itself painfully about in the dust by the side of its 


left the city, upon being once more near to Nature's | 


heart. What a strong, insatiable embrace she has! If 
you are fit to love her, she never lets you forget that 
brown breast of hers. Standing in our town-garden 
these spring nights, the earth-odors madden me, the 
solemn brown hills attract and taunt me as they loom 
lonely and unpolluted above the ignoble, little, new 
houses huddled in the valley between me and the hights. 
A light burn’ in each small, square window, but sug- 
gests none of the amenities of home—only brutish fa- 
tigue and offensive odors of strong foods. All the cour- 
age it takes to live dies in me. I think with intense 
longing of our days in the woods, not so many years 
ago. Walking home in the wind, I stop on the hill and 
watch the water, barred out on this side by the low- 
lying blonde sand-dunes, carrying the vessels gayly out 
to sea, bound on their different courses, and, like 
Wordsworth, I choose mine and fancy her name and 
port, and wish that I were upon her deck. My dream 
is not of a ship laden with precious things for me, com- 
ing home ‘‘shoals and quicksands past,” but of one 
under whose sails I might be carried into far, strange 
harbors. The Nile’s reeds rustle, and the lizards sun 
themselves all day on the ruins of the old cities of Cey- 
lon, but the keel of that ship has never been laid. 
“You do not blame me for wishing for a longer tether, 
do you? I feel so lonely in the state of life unto which 
it has pleased God to call me, as the dear old catechism 
says. There was a sad, strange poet who told how he 
Stood in a pleasure-garden watching a poor swan drag- 





tank, which was dry. Sometimes it stretched its long 
neck toward the sky, as if it asked for rain. So exiled 
and so ungainly I seem, and imagine other circumstances 
under which, in my cwn element, I might feel less 
weary revolt against the monotony of day after day, 
less like 

‘Sailors forgotten on a desert shore, 

The captives and the conquered.’ 


‘It is not living, it is only dull endurance ; to be al- 


| ways ‘abitter weed growing outside the garden wall, all 


day straining my eyes to see.the blossoms within as 
they wave their crimson flags to the wind. And yet my 
dark leaves pray to be as glorious as the rose ; I try to 
bloom up into the light.’ That is Adah Menken. You 
should read her /nxfelicia, if you can find it. Poor 
Mazeppa! she had a strong heart, and genius of a 
better sort than was required for the piquant exhibition 
of her person and giving her bouquets to her horse to 
eat. Her prose poems are hysterical at times, but they 
are human, some of them heart- breaking. 

‘* Tell me of your own loves, dear, but do not ask for 
mine. Like poor Clairon in the play, Shakspere, Words- 
worth, Swinburne are my lovers; experience and ambi- 
tion my shrines. Whether I shall ever offer up there 
anything more precious than a great dumb agony, I 
have no courage to ask. This misery and thirst are 
nothing new; they have grown with my growth, and 
strengthened with my strength. I look all along my 
happy, riotous childhood, and my sheltered, love-lighted 
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girlhood, for the source of the intolerable yearning that 
devours me; but it is only in my own wild, bitter, self- 
ish heart; it is not to be subdued, and haunts me like 
the memory of a paradise known and lost, toward 
which I struggle still, blindly. Forgive me my long, 
egotistical prosing. You will never ask me to write 
about myself again, will you? It is only to you that I 
have ever so spoken. Don't preach patience and self- 
control at me. I am tame. Modern life is the black 
dose that Fate, like a mythological Mrs. Squeers, of 
uncompromising appearance, stands pouring down our 
unhappy throats, to deaden the angelic appetites we may 
have brought from heaven for the few nectarine flavors 
there may be floating over the earth for Nature’s un- 
spoiled children—a homely version of surgit amari ali- 
guid. But I am not one of those favored ones; my de- 
vice is Meg Merrilies's ‘ gape, sinner, and swallow.’” 


The letter I was reading ended thus, with- 
out date or signature. It seemed to me a mor- 
bid, wretched affair enough, and yet somehow 
honest, the confidence of such genuine unhap- 
piness that I felt guilty at having read it, for it 
was written to Miss Lewburd, who had tossed 
it to me across a heap of grass, with a brief 
command to peruse it. 'We—that is, a party of 


summer friends who had convened for the month 
of June at the Lewburds’ comfortable country 
house—were lying upon the lawn, sub Fove en- 


tirely, for there were no trees, our heads or el- 
bows pressing deep into mounds of newly cut 
grass. The afternoon post had just come in, 
and all were interested in their letters, so I 
made no remark, but sat looking at the pros- 
pect and turning the letter slowly between my 
fingers, when a small rustle attracted my atten- 
tion, and I found Miss Lewburd seated by my 
side. 

“T want to talk to you about that letter,” she 
murmured confidentially. “You pretend to read 
character and to study people; how old do you 
imagine the girl is who wrote it? If she were 
not a friend of mine, wouldn’t you guess a hun- 
dred and fifty just from what she says?” 

“Never,” said I, shaking my head; “rebels 
are young, especially rebels feminine; this is a 
precocious one, I grant you.” 

“When you laugh like that, I hate you,” cried 
Miss Lewburd, vivaciously. 

Whereupon I became grave. 

“Ts her family very poor?” I asked, return- 
ing to the letter. 

“Well off, I fancy. She never could dress 
herself decently, but everything she had was all 
right,” was the lucid reply. 

“She was a friend of yours at school, I in- 
fer,” said I. 

“Neil Frankland! Rather. Why, I loved 
that girl so that I used to think I never could 
love a man half so well.” 

“Do you think so still?” 





“I never acknowledge when I change my 
opinions,” said Miss Lewburd, casting down 
her eyes. “But I want to know if you can 
make out what she means? I never read her 
letters through. Does that make sense to 
you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said I, half absently, looking at 
the folded letter. 

“What do you suppose makes her write so?” 

“Tf she were a young man, I should say that 
she was kept too close; as that is not a valid 
excuse for a young lady’s emmuz, I presume she 
writes for effect, or lacks occupation, or has had 
a hard flirtation and singed her wings,” I vent- 
ured to say. 

“No, indeed,” replied Miss Lewburd, eagerly. 
“You saw what she wrote when I asked her 
about her love affairs. Wordsworth, indeed! 
There’s a magnetic, fascinating idol. He wrote 
Songs of Seven, or some such thing, didn’t he? 
It was about some cottage people in a grave- 
yard, any way. You needn’t laugh; I despise 
poetry. But, truly, Neil doesn’t like gentlemen 
at all, and she’s not a bit a girl gentlemen would 
like.” 

“What did you call her a minute ago?” | 
asked. 

“Her name is Mary Neil Frankland, but she 
has an elder cousin with the same name who 
lives in the same city, so they call my friend by 
her middle name.” 

“Ts she pretty?” 

“Not a bit. You might like her eyes, per- 
haps. You'll think I’m not talking very nicely 
about my best friend. She zs awfully clever, and 
never gives up the people she likes, no matter 
what they do—there!” 

“Tell me when you answer that letter,” said 
I, as we rose to our feet and went toward the 
house; “I have something to say to her.” 

Later, at the end of Miss Lewburd’s response, 
I wrote, “Race de Cain, ceur gui brile, prends 
garde a ces grands appétits,’ and told Miss 
Lewburd to preserve my z#cognito, and say 
nothing about how the postscript came to be 
added. A year passed, and my father’s fortune 
became a wreck. My best plan appeared to 
involve a change of abode to a distant city, 
whither I departed, armed with letters from my 
friends to several people in my new home. One 
was to Albert Neil Frankland, and my destina- 
tion was, in effect, the native place of Miss 
Lewburd’s remarkable correspondent, as I re- 
called. This, then, was either the father -or 
uncle of La Menken’s admirer. 

Mr. Frankland proved to be the young lady’s 
father. She was one of several, brothers and 
sisters; a tall, pale, quiet girl, whom I never 
should have dreamed the author of the letter I 
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had read had she not said, as I took my leave 
of her: 

“T have never had an opportunity, Mr. Cra- 
ven, to thank'you for classing me with the chil- 
dren of Cain. May I do so now?” 

Miss Lewburd had betrayed me, as I might 
have known she would do, but there was no 
time to shift the responsibility; so I said: 

“T should like to talk over that little episode 
with you, since you have not forgotten it.” 

“When you please,” she answered, laughing. 

Before I took the liberty of scolding her a 
little for her morbid views, I studied her some- 
what. She was certainly indifferent, rather 
patronizing without knowing it, to many of the 
persons who frequented her father’s house, and 
I was forced to confess that they were hardly 
the sort of people likely to fascinate one of her 
temperament. They were quite as little attract- 
ed toward her, and at all social gatherings she 
wore a listless, good-naturedly tolerant air, most 
original for one of her age and sex. She treat- 
ed me well from the beginning, and as I watched 
the cool patience with which she lived a life to- 
tally distasteful to her, as I knew by her con- 
fession to her friend, I began to take a deep in- 
terest in her. We had a long conversation at 
last, in which I tried to be neither prig nor 
preacher, but to tell her, from a strong friendli- 
ness I entertained for her, the danger of nurs- 
ing discontent, and the uselessness of trying to 
plunge our eyes into the fog that surrounds cer- 
tain aspects of life, while right around most of 
us there is a bright, every-day sunshine, in 
which we are called upon to perform little nec- 
essary every-day duties, and we had best leave 
the solution of the enigmas to—a—the course 
of time—the future, I concluded, somewhat 
lamely as I felt. She shook her head impa- 
tiently. 

“It is a consciousness of imprisonment, a 
sense of strong wings that cannot unfold; it is 
le ceur gui briétle that some of us must carry 
from our cradles to our graves.” 

Then she added, smiling: 

“And if we perform our little duties punctil- 
iously, and try to escape from none of our re- 
sponsibilities, and defy no prejudice, and sub- 
mit tc all conventionality, may we not remark 
to a trusted friend that that burning heart in us 
swells and aches with the pulse of a new spring, 
without getting such a reprimand from Mr. 
Berkeley Craven?” 

One afternoon, as I was walking on the 
beach, I came upon her reclining on the warm 
white sand, while a few paces off one of her 
young brothers threw sticks in the water for a 
Newfoundland dog. I sat down beside her. 
We had come to know each other very well. 





“Are you unhappy?” I asked her, abruptly. 

“Very happy,” she replied, while the tears 
welled slowly into her eyes. “Here, on the 
shore, happier than anywhere else.” 

“T have caught your restlessness,” said I, 
looking out to sea. “But I am not resigned to 
bear it as you do, and it takes something more 
than a rolling surf to console me. I miss 
something from every hour that I don’t spend 
with you. I know it is your presence that I 
want. You must care for me a little when I 
love you so well. I know you think this is a 
weary world, but I would try to make it better 
worth enduring, if the endeavor of a whole life- 
time goes for anything.” 

I raved a while, not knowing what I said, but 
she kept her face studiously turned from me 
and was silent. 

“Will you let a man cut his heart out before 
you, and never even look at him?” I cried at 
last, indignant at her impassivity. Then she 
turned slowly toward me—but who could bring 
himself to tell in what words the woman he 
loved confessed that she gave her heart into his 
keeping? 


Is it individual perversity or universal hu- 
man nature that intensity of response to feeling 
deadens or tranquillizes the challenging out- 
burst? It was the self-imposed, inflexible law 
of Neil’s life to hold in tyrannical subjection 
every strong inclination and emotion of her 
nature, so that, long as we were friends, I had 
not the least suspicion of her love for me until 
I told her of my own. After that, I learned 
little by little into what her imagination had 
deified me. I felt the awe of her absolute de- 
votion that falls upon a son when he first real- 
izes the sacrifices of his mother. The little 
jealousies and fevers of a lover were out of 
place in the presence of such worship, but all 
the rapture and impulsive transport of a new 
passion were at rest in me, too. 

We were married, and lived quietly, but very 
happily. I felt that I had begun the world 
aright, with a true wife by my side to fill the 
void in my life and hopes, and give strength 
and purpose to my work. Neil’s affection was 
not a thing of the nerves or of words. She re- 
ally lived for me and for our home. I was poor, 
though I meant to be rich for her sake some 
day, and she accepted the sort of existence I 
had to give her without actually appearing to 
notice the difference from her father’s house- 
hold arrangements. She was loyal to me, even 
in the small matter of gently refusing the in- 
compatible invitations and costly presents which 
her relatives showered upon her. They under- 
stood her, and ceased to hold out to her the 
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temptation to divide her allegiance to me, but 
I doubt if they loved me the better therefor. I 
have called this a small matter, but I have seen 
a woman literally kill her husband through cruel 
humiliation, by living sumptuously more than 
half her time at her father’s house, and coming 
to his with discontent, disdain, and patronage. 
The poor wretch labored overmuch to coin his 
brain for the insatiable vulture- Venus, and it 
went to ashes in the crucible. I chafed at our 
circumscribed hospitality, but Neil answered 
me that for her at least it was a glad escape. 
She said, I believe truthfully, that she regarded 
visitors from the outside world as an interrup- 
tion and a slight discipline. The few friends I 
brought to our table were men upon whose sin- 
cerity I could rely. I knew they took pleasure 
in my society and cared for it, without caviling 
at the absence of choice dishes and wines, and 
a retinue of attendants. Neil’s ménage went 
like clock-work. There were no contre-temps 
but those made by my own impatience, and I 
had them explained to me, and repented and 
was forgiven later, when Neil ended by saying, 
with a short laugh in which there never seemed 
any gayety: 

“Trust me, Berkeley. 
credit.” 

Only one thing made me angry—she was so 
orientally submissive when my friends were 
with us. She never spoke except when direct- 
ly addressed, and then without enthusiasm or 
challenge; nor did she ever discuss them after 
their departure, or speak of them at all, save 
collectively in reference to prandial arrange- 
ments. 

“T don’t like an empressée hostess,” I expostu- 
lated once; “but there is a happy medium.” 

“Ah!” she sighed, laughing, “I wish it were 
not so, but I can calculate to a nicety just what 
each one will say, and when I look at them 
they seem to have ‘conn’ written all over 
them. They would put me to sleep if they were 
not your friends. Since they are, let me be 
civil, not unnatural. Don’t require the impos- 
sible, Berkeley; indeed, I have no 470.” 

And the gay good-nature in her voice deep- 
ened in her earnest eyes to the yearning look 
of love that never failed to disarm my trifling 
dissatisfaction. She was always busy. Even 
at night, she brought her interminable sewing 
under the lamp, unless I expressly banished it. 
It seemed unsuitable work for her, though she 
was a good needle-woman; and it irritated me 
to see her stitching. One day when I had leis- 
ure, and she looked tired, we took a long walk 
among the hills, changing as they did at last to 
sand-mounds, fluttering and shifting along un- 
der the wind, seeming alive as they basked in 
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the sun an hour, with those tigerish bars of iron- 
dust on their backs. At last, sheltered from 
the sea-breeze, which had brought a fresh color 
into Neil’s pale face, we lay reclined under some 
little oaks. ‘I was smoking and looking at the 
land-view, while Neil read Swinburne’s essay on 
Blake. How well I remember it! I interrupt- 
ed her to ask her if she thought she read as 
much as formerly, and she told me carelessly 
she imagined so. When I looked at her again 
she seemed to be studying me intently over the 
top of her book. We ate some great Italian 
chestnuts, and as we talked the conversation 
turned upon Miss Lewburd. She was married, 
it appeared, but was anything but happy, her 
husband proving a drinking good-for-naught. 

“Dear little, unbalanced, wild, pretty creat- 
ure,” said Neil, with a burst of adjectives most 
unusual with her. “How dearly I loved her, 
and how much I wish I could help her now!” 

“Do you know,” said I, “that I once had a 
vague, conceited idea of trying to make Miss 
Lewburd care for me. Only fancy if she had 
come out here to be poor with me.” 

“She might have been very different under 
those circumstances, and shown courage and 
strength of character,” replied Mrs. Craven, ju- 
dicially. At this I laughed uncontrollably, 
and betook myself to the composition of some 
doggerel celebrating Matilda’s volatile incon- 
stancy: 


‘*Yes, 1 know, my child, 
We have dreamed it so 
Far inland, of white sea-sand 
And a strong tide’s ebb and flow. 


‘*Under hot faint skies, 
How I longed to be! 
Fields of grain and wild-birds’ strain 
Satiated me. 


‘‘And your little heart, 
Fierce if fleet as flame, 
Felt brave to dare and strong to share 
My life, or wild or tame. 


‘*So far in the past! 
Could you look with me 
Between those knolls, where the surf rolls, 
And hear the roaring sea. 


‘*What a weary sigh! 
Comic-piteous eyes — 
You would say, ‘Is this the way 
An artist's life-time flies? 


‘**No gems nor gaslight glare, 
No low- voiced flatteries? 

Not a love like heaven above 
Atones for lack of these.’ 


” 


“You are unjust to her,” Neil persisted, as 


she read these absurdities. 
mean to write to her to-night.” 


“Dear girl! I 
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One day, soon after this, I was in Mr. Frank- 
land’s office, when he developed to me a plan 
he had of visiting Europe and the Holy Land, 
and perhaps India, with his wife, his unmarried 
daughter, and, “if I could spare her,” Neil. 
Absurd as it may seem, his words depressed 
me terribly. I had no grievance, nor exmui, nor 
bachelor proclivities to make me rejoice at the 
prospect of my wife’s absence. She was my 
comrade, and I could not do without her. Mr. 
Frankland said we must talk it over together, 
and settle how it should be; and I went home 
moody and out of spirits. Neil forbore to ques- 
tion, but did a great many cosy little things for 
me which I knew she would not have done un- 
less she had fancied me‘disturbed. The climax 
was reached when, in the evening, she played 
some waltzes and marches which she had ac- 
quired eine forte et dure because they were fa- 
vorites of mine. She was naturally about as 
musical as Memnon before the dawn. 

I told her at last what her father had unfold- 
ed to me that day. There came a glad, free 
look into her patient eyes that gave my heart a 
hard wrench. I don’t know what it might have 
stung me into saying had she not spared me all 
pains by remarking, tranquilly, as she took up 
her work; 


“Of course you told him I should not go.” 
“Of course I told him nothing of the kind,” 


I exclaimed. “It’s been the dream of your life 
to see the very places Mr. Frankland means to 
travel in, and you would be a strange person if 
you did not embrace your only opportunity of 
realizing it. For it is youronly one; the Proph- 
et knows I shall never have the means to show 
you anything but dry daily bread.” 

She put her work aside, and came and stood 
before me, looking down, and without a tremor 
in her voice, and with that little laugh that was 
worse to hear then than any sob, she said: 

“My dear Berkeley, if I cannot see those 
places with you, it is the same to me as if they 
did not exist. ‘My Italy’s here.’ Don’t look 
so wretched. You don’t want me to go, I sup- 
pose.” I stood up, and threw my arm about her. 

“Neil,” I said, a little chokingly, I fear, “I 
sometimes feel as if the whole purpose and bent 
of your life were thwarted even more by me 
than by your circumstances before we were 
married. It haunts me with a vague remorse 
that you act a part for my sake every day, and 
that it is too hard for you, and now that you 
are giving up the only thing you care for be- 
cause you are tied to me, I could tear myself 
for very rage. Can you forgive me that I have 
condemned you to such a miserable fortune?” 

“My life thwarted! What big words for me. 
And fancy your remorse being only vague when 





you think I act a part every day. I should say 
it was time for lively dissatisfaction. Oh, Berke- 
ley, did you think I had a mission, like Mrs. 
Jellyby, that I am too conscientious to fulfill at 
the expense of your comfort?” 

She smiled brightly at me, but I saw her 
face through a sudden mist in my own eyes. 
I could not think of any compensation in my 
power for her sacrifice. Our pleasant, quiet 
life remained uninterrupted until shortly after 
Mr. Frankland and his party sailed, when Miss 
Lewburd descended upon us. Mrs. Lewburd 
she was now. She had divorced her unpleasant 
lord, and resumed her own name. There was 
trouble on both sides, but he made no objec- 
tion to a separation, was the rumor that floated 
out to us with her. A wealthy relative, dying 
soon after the catastrophe, had left her a well 
invested sum of money, which to her, unincum- 
bered with children, was a fortune. I came 
home one evening to find the fair lady enthroned 
in the parlor, with evident intentions of dining 
with us. She was very much changed from the 
flighty little gossip whose tirades had so often 
amused me in days gone by. She had dyed 
her soft, light hair a golden red, and wore it in 
hard, gummy rings around her forehead and in 
front of each ear. She was painted and pow- 
dered like a fourth-rate actress; her voluminous 
skirts filled our little rooms full, and she kicked 
them into place as unceremoniously as a hero- 
ine of opéra bouffe. She seemed to stand a lit- 
tle in awe of Neil, to whom she talked senti- 
mentalities about the past that made me quite 
ill. She appeared to excite herself at will, and 
to be hard and reckless purposely to contrast 
with her affectionate reminiscences. Her voice 
was loud and slangily reverberating, her vocab- 
ulary in no way improved, and her conversation 
“all a wonder and a wild desire” to appear 
something that she was not. She had picked 
up the cant phrases of scientific atheism, and 
played with the great doubts of the age like a 
cat with a ball of yarn, making the same egre- 
gious snarl. 

When Mrs. Lewburd had departed I permit- 
ted myself to criticise and abuse her with the 
greatest freedom, when, for the first time, I saw 
Neil thoroughly roused and angry. She de- 
fended “Tilly” warmly, reminded me of how 
much “sorrow” the woman had seen, to what 
depraving influences she had been exposed, 
and told me some rubbish about her good heart 
and true nature under a tawdry exterior. 

“What on earth brought her here?” said I, 
discontentedly. 

“My letter,” replied Neil. “She said that in 
all her troubles, when the world was so unkind 
to her, not one of the girls of our set, who had 
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promised to stand by each other always, held 
out a hand to her. I didn’t ask her to come 
out here, you know, but only said that through 
all changes I was as firmly and truly her friend 
as when we were school-girls. She said that 
when her troubles came she turned so joyfully 
toward the one place where she felt there was a 
welcome for her. As for her appearance and 
manner,” my wife continued, in a tone of con- 
viction, “they are exactly what all men admire 
and pursue, wherever I have been able to ob- 
serve. She is dashing, coquettish, self-pos- 
sessed, and a brilliant conversationalist.” 

“She’s not my sympathy, unmanly though 
the confession may make me appear,” said I, 
laughing uneasily as I felt my temper going. 
“Seriously, I dislike the woman, and I hope 
you will see very little of her. She has money 
and any amount of chee—, self- possession, as 
you say; so I think you can afford to let that 
wonderful loyalty die a natural death.” 

I did not insist upon the discontinuance of 
the intimacy, hoping my wife would comie to see 
the matter as I did; she had never differed with 
me in matters of moment. The two friends 


met every day, either in my house, or in Mrs. 
Lewburd’s rooms at the hotel, but I felt I owed 
Neil some forbearance, and did not remonstrate 


again. At last it was town talk that Mrs. Lew- 
burd was compromisingly intimate with a hand- 
some, scoundrelly “loafer,” for whom gentlemen 
felt a thorough contempt. This I could not 
bear to tell Neil, she really seemed to care so 
much for her friend; but I again dissuaded her 
very strongly from being seen with Mrs. Lew- 
burd, and from receiving her. At the heels of 
this attack on poor “Tilly,” I was attacked my- 
self by something like swamp fever, which pierc- 
ed all my joints with pains, as if I had been 
racked. Neil nursed me night and day, even 
lifting and turning me upon my pillows, be- 
cause she was gentler than any attendant. She 
was never downcast nor foreboding, but through 
long, sleepless nights, and wretched, restless 
days, her wonderful verbal memory seemed in- 
exhaustible of poetry and songs, and the fa- 
mous chapters of the Bible. There was some- 
thing soothing and sympathetic in her very si- 
lence, and my every fancy was anticipated by 
her, until, the heavens be praised, I was conva- 
lescent. The rheumatism was not yet out of my 
ankles, and it would be a week or two before I 
could venture out into the blessed sun, when 
one day Neil came into the room where I was 
sitting reading, and said: 

“T think you can spare me to-day. I have 
arranged everything for you to lie down when 
you are tired, and Tilly has come with her 
horses to take me driving.” 





“Has she brought Vernon Spencer with her?” 
said I, contemptuously. 

“Who is Vernon Spencer?” said Neil. “But 
to answer your question, no; she is alone. You 
have no objection to my going, have vou?” 

I was determined she should not be seen with 
Mrs. Lewburd, so I said: 

“T shall not be a tax upon you much longer, 
Neil. I suppose it is acrime to be ill, but neg- 
lect will not hasten my recovery. It is in your 
own interest not to abandon me altogether, 
quite yet. I shall be well the sooner.” 

She was{gone before I finished speaking. I 
heard the front door close and then a heavy 
fall in the hall. I sprang up, but my weak 
knees held me pinned. They brought Neil into 
the room insensible, and I cried over her like 
a baby. The doctor told me that she was worn 
out, but that as I was well now, she could rest. 
I was at work the sooner for not having her to 
spoil me; being nursed for hire is not to be pro- 
tracted for any pleasure there is in it. 

Natural sleep, and a few days resting on the 
sofa, were all Neil’s splendid constitution re- 
quired to rally; and, one night, when a basket 
of flowers came, bearing on the card, “With 
Tilly’s love,” I told my wife the stories current 
about her friend, and how it was neither lawful 
nor expedient that her intimacy with such a 
person should continue. 

“And leave that wicked man to lose her, body 
and soul, without giving her a word of warn- 
ing!” cried Neil, with flashing eyes. 

“And leave that thoroughly corrupt woman 
to go to the devil her own way,” said I. 

“My little friend,’ murmured Neil, leaning 
her face over the flowers, “ my poor, weak little 
girl, who knows no more of the cruelty of the 
world than ——” 

“Than you do,” said I, exasperated. ‘“ Now, 
hear me; I must insist that you drop Mrs. Lew- 
burd’s acquaintance. If she pursues you here, 
give orders that she is not to be admitted. If 
you feel indebted to her, I will make her a pres- 
ent, but all connection between you must cease 
here and now.” ; 

Neil never spoke a word, but she looked a 
good deal. The next morning, by one of those 
infernal accidents that come to destroy the best 
jinale man ever planned, before the servants 
could have orders not to admit Mrs. Lewburd 
should she call, the lady presented herself, in 
review order, to take Neil to lunch with her. | 
received her. My resolution was taken. I told 
her firmly that henceforth my house would not 


| be open to her, that she was no friend for my 


wife, and I intended them to meet as strangers 
from that day. I told her that she must see 
how difficult this was for me to say, but she 
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knew best if I were not justified in saying it. 
She looked frightened and disconcerted, made 
an attempt to speak, but appeared unable to 
articulate a word; then she rose and left the 
house without uttered remonstrance. Neil and 
I had a bitter quarrel, that ended in granite si- 
lence; but at last, as I sat one day thinking of 
all she had been to me in the past, I deter- 
mined, after a sharp inward struggle, to submit 
my pride, and ask her to forgive the slight I 
had put upon her friend, and demand a recon- 
ciliation. She was very generous, and I did 
not fear a repulse, nor martyred looks, nor any- 
think that sours a pardon. I finished my chat 
with the Captain of the Swa//ow, whose vessel 
was off on a three years’ cruise in the Indian 
waters that afternoon, went home, though it 
was early, and found that my wife had gone out. 
There was nothing strange in the circumstance, 
yet a hideous gaingiving turned me cold. In 
my room I found this note from her: 


‘*You have relented already, dear Berkeley, and I do 
not need to tell you how deep and hard to bear alone 
my repentance has been. Relying really upon your 
magnanimity, dear, I have gone to her, to my friend. 
Her husband has tracked her here, in hopes to extort 
money from her. I doubt if he can do worse than an- 
noy her, but she fears him terribly, and has sent to beg 
me to stay with her until to-morrow morning. She is 
alone in the world, with no one to take her part. Can 
I selfishly shake her off when she appeals to me, just be- 
cause the world has slandered her? Your own heart 
cries out, no. Then good-bye till to-morrow morning. 

‘*NEIL,” 


“By heavens!” I cried, crushing the paper in 
my hand, while the blood surged into my face 
like a tide, “she has defied me. My commands 
are no more to her than my wishes. She will 
compromise herself as she pleases? So be it. 
That to-morrow is a distant one when she sees 
my face again. I will give her cause not to for- 
get this day.” 

I was beside myself with anger. 

I sent some clothing forward to the wharves, 
borrowed money of a capitalist with whom I 
was on certain terms, and sailed on board the 
Swallow that evening for the Malay Peninsula. 

The voyage made me old. There are no 
words to describe the variations of feeling to 
which I was a prey—the bitter remorse, the 
forced self-justification; but when I reached 
the East my mind was made up that it was bet- 
ter for us to be parted a while—it was always 
so. I should write her all particulars, and 
what her own plans had better be. Her family 
would be returning, and in a year, perhaps, we, 
too, might come together, older, and sobered, 
and better controlled. I joined a naturalists’ 
party to visit the islands of the Malay Archi- 
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pelago, and in Sumatra was ill for many months 
of coast fever, with only a little thief of an Arab 
to pull me through. I longed for home and 
Neil. The large, rich life of those volcanic seas 
only deepened the weariness it should have 
consoled. There was nothing for it but to 
make the speediest journey possible back to 
the United States. 


I stood at last, with a throbbing heart, before 
my own little home. During my long absence 
I had received no communication from my wife 
nor from her relatives, yet I had no misgivings 
about my welcome. 

A slatternly girl opened the door, and, before 
I could speak, nodded rapidly, saying : 

“Oh, the gentleman to be measured. 
Frankland expects you, sir, up-stairs.” 

And, preceding me, she ushered me into what 
had been my own room. By the window, Neil 
sat, sewing. The woman left us, and, with a 
a hoarse cry of apprehension and appeal, I held 
out my arms to my wife. She slowly raised her 
eyes. O God! In those glorious eyes there 
was not one ray of recollection as she scanned 
my sun-burned face. 

“Sit down, sir,” she said, quietly. “In one 
moment I can take your measure. You are not 
the gentleman I expected. Did Judge Russell 
recommend me to you?” 

“Don’t you know me?” I asked, frantically. 
“Neil, I have come back to be forgiven. For- 
get what your people have taught you to think 
of me. I have never loved you less for a mo- 
ment.” 

She seemed to fear me, but that terrible 
strangeness did not fade from her eyes. 

“Who are you?” she asked, haughtily. 

“Do I need to say? Omy love! Iam your 
miserable husband, Berkeley Craven.” 

She laughed a little. 

“T am sorry you are miserable,” she said, 
“but I have no husband, and I must insist upon 
being called Miss Frankland by you.” 

I came a step nearer, and looked yearningly 
in her face. She stood up and pointed to the 
door.” 

“You must go now,” she said, decidedly. 

A great dread was wrenching at my heart. I 
asked her for Judge Russell’s address, and she 
wrote it upon the back of a card advertising her 
as a shirt-maker. Going from one to another, 
I unraveled the mystery of what was to me the 
tragedy of my whole life. For three days after 
my departure, Neil had been like one distract- 
ed; and at last, when my registered name was 
found, and she knew that I had left her, the 
shock, combined with her exhaustion and long 
self-repression, had resulted in brain-fever, from 
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which she had arisen perfectly forgetful of me, 
of her marriage, of all but the haunting con- 
sciousness of a rooted sorrow. Her father had 
died abroad, and her mother and sister returned 
to find that the estate had melted away in the 
settlement, and now they were taking scholars. 
Neil seemed to understand their position, but 
any intellectual employment distressed her since 
her illness; so, with the influence of her father’s 
friends, she had taken up her present occupa- 
tion. She clung to our little house as her home, 
and they rented two of the sunniest rooms for 
her. She was fading rapidly; was unfit for any 
work, especially for the confinement of sewing, 
but she would not relinquish the pleasure of 
adding something to the family treasury. I de- 
termined that she should have rest; and, brav- 
ing the black looks and hatred of her family, 
bent my pride to persuade them of my affec- 
tion and repentance, and to beg that my wife 
should be given back into my keeping. I took 
what employment I could get—not elevated nor 
elevating—and put my poor girl into more se- 
cluded and commodious rooms; and, with a 
physician’s aid, strove to bring her back to life 
and memory. She seemed to know that she 
could not live long, but deprecated whatever 
was done for her, imagining all to be the work 
of her mother and sister, and they never tried 
to make her comprehend my return; but I wait- 
ed in patience, with an aching heart. At night, 
when she slept, I used to sit by her bedside, 
watching her by the pale lamplight. She was 
worn and wasted, and the heavy shadow of grief 
lay on her purple eyelids. One night as I lin- 
gered near her, and it was almost dawn, she 
awoke, and our eyes met. 

“You know people say shells echo with the 
lost sea,” she said, quietly, as if we had been 
talking. “My mind echoes with such a sound; 
it is the voice of some one I have lost. Is it 





my father’s voice that I hear chiming always in 
my ears, eager and imperious? And in your 
face there is a look I have only observed late- 
ly, when you come to sit by me, that reminds 
me of some one I have seen before. Who is 
it? Who can it be?” 

I fixed her eyes with mine. I willed her to 
know me, now at this supreme moment, with 
the passion of prayer. 

“Look at me,” I whispered, bending over 
her. 

A strong shudder ran through her frame; she 
recoiled, putting up her hand as if to ward off 
a blow, and then bent her eyes upon my face 
with a terrible frown. 

“You have been here a long time!” she gasp- 
ed, seizing her head hard in her hands. “And 
I could not—wait, wait one moment—it is all 
coming back to me. Ah, Berkeley! my hus- 
band.” 

She strained me to her in her emaciated 
arms. I laid her down dead. 

She lies there among the red flowers that she 
loved so. ‘The white wreaths make me cold,” 
she once said. “When I am dead at last, bury 
me with red flowers, half- faded, fiery blossoms, 
full of bitter summer.” 

The fine lips press restfully upon each other, 
the shadowy lids, so slow to close in sleep, are 
quite drooped. And the great, true heart is 
still, and the flame of the abounding life that I 
had so prodigally wasted, burned out as con- 
sumed with desire of Death’s strange eyes. 

And I rave impotently, O my well beloved! 
while your untamed, long-imprisoned soul re- 
joices to spurn its cage and be at liberty. You 
have been stretched out upon the rack of this 
tough world, but the torture is over. The cry 
of my heart is as old as the sin of the world: 
“My punishment is greater than I can bear.” 

PHILIP SHIRLEY. 





THE ANCIENT GLACIERS OF THE SIERRA. 


All California has been heavily glaciated, the 
broad plains and valleys so warm and fertile 
now, and the coast ranges and foothills, covered 
with forests and chaparral, as well as the bald, 
rocky summits of the Sierra Nevada, swelling 
high in the cold sky. 

Go where you may, throughout the length 
and breadth of the State, unmistakable evidence 
is everywhere presented of the former existence 
of an ice-sheet, thousands of feet in thickness, 





beneath whose heavy folds all the present land- 
scapes have been molded; while on both flanks 
of the Sierra we find the fresher and more ap- 
preciable traces of the individual glaciers, or 
ice-rivers, into which that portion of the ice- 
sheet which covered the range was divided to- 
ward the close of the glacial period. 

No other mountain chain on the globe seems 
to be so rich in emphatic, well preserved gla- 
cial monuments, easily seen by anybody capa- 
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ble of looking. Every feature is more or less 
glacial. Not a peak, ridge, dome, or mere 
rock, ca#ion, lake-basin, forest, or stream, but 
in some way explains the past existence and 
modes of action of flowing, grinding ice. For, 
notwithstanding the post-glacial agents—the 
air, rain, snow, frost, rivers, etc.—have been in- 
cessantly at work upon the greater portion of 
the range for tens of thousands of stormy years, 
each engraving their own characters more and 
more deeply over those of the ice, the latter 
are so enduring and so heavily emphasized, 
they still rise in sublime relief, clear and legi- 
ble, through every after inscription, whether of 
the mighty avalanche, the torrent, or universal, 
eroding atmosphere. To-day, in higher lati- 


tudes, the great glacial winter still prevails in | 


all its cold, white grandeur. The unborn land- 
scapes of North Greenland, and some of those 
of our own Alaska, are still being fashioned be- 
neath a deep, slow-crawling mantle of ice, from 
a quarter of a mile to more than a mile in thick- 
ness, presenting noble illustrations of the an- 
cient condition of California, when all its sub- 
lime scenery was sealed up, or in process of 
formation. On the Himalaya, and the mount- 
ains of Norway and Switzerland, and on most 
of those of Alaska, the ice-mantle has been 
melted away from the ridges and table-lands, 
where it was thinnest, thus separating it into 
distinct glaciers that flow, river-like, through the 
valleys, illustrating a similar past condition in 
the Sierra, when every ca#on and valley was 
the channel of an ice-stream, all of which may 
be easily traced back to where their fountains 
lay in the recesses of the alpine summits, and 
where some sixty-five of their topmost residual 
branches still linger beneath cool shadows. 
The transition from one to the other of those 
glacial conditions was gradual and shadow-like. 
When the great cycle of cold, snowy years— 
called the glacial period—was nearly complete, 
the ice- mantle, wasting from season to season 
faster than it was renewed, began to withdraw 
from the lowlands along the base of the range, 
and gradually became shallower everywhere. 
Then the highest of the granite domes began 
to appear above the icy sea, and long, divid- 
ing ridges, containing distinct glaciers, between 
them. These glaciers at first remained united 
in one continuous sheet toward the summit of 
the range for many centuries. But as the snow- 
fall diminished, and the climate became milder, 
this upper ice-sheet was also in turn separated 
into distinct glaciers, and these again into small- 
er ones, as one tributary after another was cut 
off from its trunk and became independent; 
while at the same time all were growing short- 
er and shallower, though fluctuations of the 





climate would now and then occur which would 
bring the receding snouts to a stand-still, or 
even enable them to advance for a few tens or 
hundreds of years, when they would again be- 
gin to recede. 

In the meantime the plants were coming on, 
the hardiest species establishing themselves on 
the moraine soils and in fissures of the rocks, 
pushing upward along every sun-warmed slope, 
and following close upon the retreating ice, 
which, like shreds of summer clouds, at length 
vanished from the new-born mountains, leaving 
them in all their main telling features nearly as 
we find them now. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the lowlands 
near the level of the sea, and the foothills, and 
the tops of the highest domes and ridges, were 
the first to see the light, and therefore have 
been longer exposed to post-glacial weathering. 
Accordingly, we find that their glacial charac- 
ters are more worn and obscured than those of 
the higher regions, though all are still legible 
to the patient student. 


GLACIER PAVEMENTS, 


By far the most striking and attractive of the 
glacial phenomena presented to the non-scien- 
tific observer in the Sierra are the polished 
glacier pavements, because they are so beauti- 
ful, and their beauty is of so rare a kind, so un- 
like any portion of the loose, earthy lowlands 
where people make homes and earn their bread. 
They are simply flat or gently undulating areas 
of solid granite, which present the unchanged 
surface upon which the ancient glaciers flowed, 
and are found in the most perfect condition in 
the sub-alpine region, at an elevation of from 
eight thousand to nine thousand feet. Some 
are miles in extent, only slightly interrupted by 
spots that have given way to the weather, while 
the best preserved portions are bright and stain- 
less as the sky, reflecting the sunbeams like 
glass, and shining as if polished afresh every 
day, notwithstanding they have been exposed 
to corroding rains, dew, frost, and snow for 
thousands of years. 

The attention of the game-seeking and gold- 
seeking mountaineer is seldom commanded by 
other glacial phenomena, as moraines, however 
regular and artificial in form, or cagons, how- 
ever deep, or strangely modeled rocks, however 
high and sheer; but when he comes to these 
bare pavements he stoops and rubs his hand 
admiringly on their shining surfaces, and tries 
hard to account for their mysterious smoothness 
and brilliancy. He may have seen the winter 
avalanches cf snow descending in awful majesty 
through the woods, sweeping away the trees 
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that stood in their way like slender weeds, but 
concludes that this cannot be the work of ava- 
lanches, because the scratches and fine polish- 
ing striz show that the agent, whatever it was, 
moved along, and up over the rocks, as well as 
downward. Neither can he see how water may 
possibly have been the agent, for he finds the 
same strange polish upon lofty, isolated tables 
beyond the reach of any conceivable flood. 
Only the winds seem capable of moving across 
the face of the country in the directions indi- 
cated by the scratches and grooves. Even dogs 
and horses, when first led up the mountains, 
study geology to this extent, that they gaze won- 
deringly at the strange brightness of the ground, 
and smell it, and place their feet cautiously upon 
it, as if afraid of falling or sinking. 

In the production of this admirable hard fin- 
ish, the glaciers, in many places, bore down with 
a pressure of more than a hundred tons to the 
square foot, slipping, and pressing, and planing 
down granite, slate, and quartz alike, and bring- 
ing out the veins and crystals of the rocks with 
beautiful distinctness. Most of the granite be- 
low the sources of the Tuolumne and Merced 
is porphyritic, the feldspar crystals in many 
places forming the greater part of the rock, and 
these, when planed off level with the general 
surface, give rise to a beautiful mosaic, and 
when the sunlight falls upon it the multitude of 
starry crystals shining at different angles make 
a blaze of white beams, as if the ground were 
covered with burnished silver. 

The brightest and most elaborately finished 
of the Sierra landscapes lie on the headwaters 
of the Tuolumne and Merced, above Yosemite 
Valley. The mountains, both to the north and 
south of this region, were, perhaps, subjected to 
about as long and intense a glaciation; but, be- 
cause the rocks are less resisting, their polished 
surfaces have succumbed to the attacks of the 
weather, leaving only here and there small, im- 
perfect patches. The lowest remnants of the 
old glacial surface are about from three thou- 
sand to five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and thirty to forty miles from the axis of 
the range, on the west flank. The short, steeply 
inclined cavions of the eastern flank also con- 
tain enduring montoned bosses, and sloping 
aprons, brilliantly striated and finished, but 
these are far less magnificent than those of the 
broad western flank. 

Perhaps the one best general view of these 
brilliant landscapes, that is easily accessible, 
and comprehends specimens of all the more 
striking of the glacial characters, is to be had 
from the top of a lofty conoidal rock that I 
have called the Glacier Monument. It is a 
majestic monolith of porphyry, about fifteen 





hundred feet high, situated on the left bank of 
the ancient Tuolmune mer de glace, a short dis- 
tance to the north of Cathedral Peak. At first 
sight it seems absolutely inaccessible, though a 
good climber will find that it may be scaled on 
the south side. Approaching it on this side, 
you pass through a beautiful spruce forest grow- 
ing on the lateral moraine, catching glimpses 
now and then of: what appears to be a perfect 
cone of granite, towering to an immense hight 
above the dark evergreens; and when at length 
you have made your way across the woods, wad- 
ing through thickets of azalea and ledum, you 
step abruptly out of the tree shadows and leafy, 
mossy softness, upon a naked curve of porphyry, 
that forms the base of the monument, which is 
now beheld unveiled in all its grandeur. Fancy 
a well proportioned monument, of comprehen- 
sible size, say eight or ten feet high, formed of 
one stone, exquisitely finished, and set, not ina 
graveyard, but in a wild pleasure-ground. Now, 
magnify it to a hight of fifteen hundred feet, re- 
taining its simplicity of form, and fineness, and 
brilliancy, and fill its surface with crystals; 
then you may have some conception of the rare 
beauty and sublimity of this ice-burnished cone, 
one of the noblest monuments of the glacial pe- 
riod to be found in the range. 

In making the ascent we find that the curves 
of the base rapidly steepen, but the feldspar crys- 
tals, two or three inches long, having offered 
greater resistance to atmospheric erosion than 
the mass of the rock in which they are imbed- 
ded, have been brought into relief, roughening 
the surface here and there, and offering slight 
footholds, while some of them have been weath- 
ered out altogether, and rolled to the bottom, 
forming a glittering ring around the base. And 
it is interesting to observe that, after the outer 
layer of crystals, whose upper surfaces formed 
part of the original glaciated surface, have been 
weathered out, the lower layers, as they suc- 
cessively come to the surface, unprotected by 
the glacier polish, have but little superior power 
of resisting disintegration, and, therefore, the 
whole surface is subsequently weathered off at 
about the same general rate. 

The summit of the monument is burnished 
and scored like the sides and base, the scratches 
and striz indicating that the mighty glacier of 
the Tuolumne Basin overwhelmed it while it 
lay dark and steadfast beneath the crystal flood, 
like a bowlder at the bottom of a river. How 
enormous the pressure it withstood! Had it 
been less solidly built, it would have been car- 
ried away—ground into moraine fragments, like 
the adjacent rock in which it lay imbeded ; for it 
is only a residual knot, brought into relief by 
the removal of the less resisting rock about it 
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—an illustration in stone of the survival of the 
strongest and most favorably situated. 

Hardly less wonderful is its present unwasted 
condition, when we contemplate the long, dark 
procession of storms that have fallen upon it 
since first its crown rose above the icy sea. 
The whole quantity of post-glacial wear and 
tear it has suffered has not degraded it a sin- 
gle inch, as may readily be shown by meas- 
uring from the level of the polished portions of 
the surface. 

A few erratic bowlders, nicely poised on the 
rounded summit, tell an interesting story, for 
they came from the alpine peaks twelve miles 
away, drifting like chips on the frozen sea, and 
were stranded here, while their companions, 
whose positions chanced to be above the slopes 
of the sides, where they could not come to rest, 
were carried farther on by falling back on the 
shallowing ice. 

The general view from the summit consists 
of a sublime assemblage of ice-born rocks and 
mountains, lakes and meadows, and moraines 
covered with forests and groves—hundreds of 
square miles of them—builded together into 
one of the brightest and most openly harmo- 
nious landscapes to be found in all the range. 
The alps rise grandly along the sky to the east, 
the gray pillared slopes of the Hoffmann Range 
toward the west, and a billowy sea of shining 
montoned rocks seem, from their peculiar sculpt- 
ure, to roll on westward in the middle ground. 
Immediately beneath you are the Big Tuol- 
umne Meadows, eight miles long, with an am- 
ple swath of dark, pine woods on either side, 
stretching east and west, enlivened by the young 
glistening river that is seen coming fresh from 
its fountain snow, tracing the lowest portion of 
the ancient Tuolumne mer de glace, which, 
during the snow period, was lavishly flooded 
by many a noble affluent from the ice-laden 
flanks of Mounts Dana, Lyell, Maclure, Ord, 
Gibbs, Conness, and others that are yet name- 
less. The mer de glace thus formed was over 
four miles wide, and poured its majestic outflow- 
ing current full against the end of the Hoffmann 
Range, which divided and deflected it to right 
and left, just as a river of water is divided against 
an island that stands in the middle of its cur- 
rent. Two distinct glaciers were thus formed, 
one of which flowed through the great Tuol- 
umne Cafion and Hetch Hetchy Valley, while 
the other swept upward for five hundred feet in 
a broad current across the divide between the 
basins of the Tuolumne and Merced, into the 
Tenaya Basin, and thence down the Tenaya 
Cajion into Yosemite Valley. 

The map-like distinctness and freshness of 
this glacial landscape cannot fail to excite the 





attention of every beholder, no matter how little 
its scientific significance may be recognized. 
These bald, westward-leaning rocks, with their 
rounded backs and shoulders toward the glacier 
fountains, and their split, angular fronts look- 
ing in the opposite direction, explained the tre- 
mendous grinding force with which the glaciers 
passed over them, and also the direction whence 
the glaciers flowed; and the mountain peaks 
around the sides of the upper general Tuolum- 
ne Basin, with their sharp, unglaciated summits 
and polished, rounded sides, indicate the hight 
to which the glaciers rose; while the numerous 
moraines, curving and swaying in beautiful lines, 
mark thé boundaries of the main trunk and its 
subordinate tributaries as they existed toward 
the close of the glacial winter just before they 
vanished. None of the great commercial high- 
ways of the land or sea, marked with buoys and 
lamps, fences and guide-boards, is so unmis- 
takably indicated as are these abandoned path- 
ways of the vanished Tuolumne glaciers. 

I would like now to offer some nearer views 
of a few characteristic specimens of these old 
dead ice-streams, which have exerted so ‘pro- 
found an influence on the scenery of the mount- 
ains, and concerning which so little is generally 
known, though it is not easy to make a selec- 
tion from so vast a system so intimately inter- 
blended. The main affluents of the great Mer- 
ced glacier are perhaps best suited to our pur- 
pose, because their basins, upon which their 
histories are vividly portrayed, are more ap- 
proachable to the general traveler, and are com- 
paratively well defined. They number five, and 
may well be called Yosemite glaciers, since 
they were the agents by which beauty-loving 
nature created the grand valley, grinding and 
fashioning it out of the solid flank of the range, 
block by block, particle by particle, with sub- 
lime deliberation and repose. 

The names I have given them are, beginning 
with the northmost, Yosemite Creek, Hoffmann, 
Tenaya, South Lyell, and Illillauette Glaciers. 
These all converged in admirable poise around 
from north-east to south-east, welding them- 
selves together into one huge trunk which swept 
down through the valley, filling it brimful from 
end to end, receiving small tributaries on its 
way from the Indian, Sentinel, and Pohono 


| Cafions; and at length flowed out of the valley, 


and on down the range in a general westerly 
direction. At the time that the tributaries men- 
tioned above were well defined as to their 
boundaries, the upper portion of the valley 
walls, and the highest rocks about them, such 
as the Domes, the uppermost of the Three Broth- 
ers, and the Sentinel, rose above the surface of 
the ice. But during the valley’s earlier history, 
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all its rocks, however lofty, were buried beneath 
a continuous sheet, which swept on above and 
about them like the wind, the upper portion of 
the current flowing steadily, while the lower 
portion went mazing and swedging down in the 
crooked, dome-blocked ca#ions. Every glacier 
of the Sierra fluctuated in width and depth and 
length, and consequently in degree of individ- 
uality, down to the latest glacial days. It must, 
therefore, be borne in mind that the following 
descriptions apply only to their separate con- 
dition, and to that phase of their separate con- 
dition that they presented toward the close of 
the period when most of their work was done, 
and all the more telling features of tlie valley 
and the region adjacent were already brought 
into relief. 


THE YOSEMITE CREEK GLACIER. 


The broad, many-fountained glacier to which 
the present Yosemite Creek Basin belonged, 
was about fourteen miles in length by four or 
five in width, and from five hundred to a thou- 
sand feet deep. Its principal tributaries, draw- 
ing their sources from fountains set far back 
among the northern spurs of the Hoffmann 
Range, at first pursued a westerly course; then, 
uniting with each other, and absorbing a series 
of short affluents from the western rim of the 
basin, the trunk thus formed swept around to 
the southward in a magnificent curve, and 
poured its ice over the north wall ef Yosemite 
in cascades two miles wide. 

This broad and comparatively shallow glacier 
formed a sort of crawling, wrinkled ice-cloud, 
that gradually became more regular in shape 
and river-like as it grew older. Encircling 
peaks began to overshadow its highest fount- 
ains, rock islets rose here and there amid its 
ebbing currents, and its picturesque banks, 
adorned with domes and battlements, extend- 
ed in massive grandeur down to the brink of 
the Yosemite walls. When the long winter had 
nearly passed, the main trunk, melting and ebb- 
ing from season to season, at length vanished 
altogether in the sunshine, and a multitude of 
waiting plants made their way into the new 
grounds prepared for them. 

In the meantime the chief Hoffmann tributa- 
ries, slowly receding to the shelter of their 
fountain shadows, continued to live and work 
independently, spreading garden soils, deepen- 
ing lake basins, and giving finishing touches to 
the sculpture of their fountain rocks. At length 
these also vanished, and the whole basin is now 
full of light. Forests flourish luxuriantly upon 
its ample moraines, lakes and meadows nestle 
everywhere amid its shining rocks, and a thou- 
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sand gardens, filled with the fairest flowers, are 
blooming along the banks of its streams. 


THE HOFFMANN GLACIER. 


The short, swift-flowing Hoffmann Glacier of- 
fered a striking contrast to the one just de- 
scribed, both in appearance and manner of 
working. The erosive energy of the latter was 
diffused over a wild field of sunken, bowlder- 
like domes and ridges. The Hoffmann Glacier, 
on the contrary, moved right ahead on a com- 
paratively smooth surface, making a descent of 
nearly five thousand feet in five miles, steadily 
contracting and deepening its current, and final- 
ly thrusting itself between the Yosemite domes 
in the form of a solid wedge of ice. 

The concentrated action of this energetic gla- 
cier, combined with the Tenaya, accomplished 
the greater portion of the disinterment and 
sculpture of the great Half Dome, North Dome, 
and the rocks adjacent to them. Its fountains, 
extended along the southern slopes of the Hoff- 
mann Range, gave birth to a series of short, 
fan-shaped tributaries, separated from each 
other by picturesque walls, that are built of 
massive granite blocks, bedded and jointed like 
masonry. 

The story of its death is not unlike that of its 
companion, already described, though the de- 
clivity of its channel, and its uniform exposure 
to sun-heat, prevented any considerable portion 
of its current from becoming torpid. It was 
first burned off on its lower course, slowly with- 
drawing, and lingering only well up on the 
mountain slopes, beneath its fountains, to finish 
their sculpture, and encircle them with a zone 
of moraine soil for forests and gardens. 

The gray slopes of Mount Hoffmann are sin- 
gularly barren and forbidding in aspect, but the 
traveler who is so hopeful as to ascend them 
will find there some of the very loveliest of the 
Sierra gardens. The lower banks and braes of 
the basin toward Yosemite are richly planted 
with chaparral, which yields a lavish abundance 
of bloom and berries, and is, therefore, a favor- 
ite place of resort for bees and bears, while the 
middle region is heavily wooded with silver-firs. 
Nowhere in all this wonderful region will you 
find more beautiful trees and shrubs and flow- 
ers. Nowhere will you find the cold traces of 
glaciers more warmly clothed with life and 
light. 


THE TENAYA GLACIER. 


The Tenaya Glacier was rugged, and broken 
up with yawning crevices and ice-falls, on ac- 
count of the extreme hardness and solidity of 
the ridges it had to pass over. 
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Instead of drawing its sources directly from 
the summit of the range, it formed, as we have 
seen, one of the outlets of the Tuolumne mer 
de glace, issuing from this noble fountain like 
a river from a lake, two miles wide, about four- 
teen long, and from five hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred feet deep. 

In leaving its source, it first flowed upward 
about five hundred feet over the divide between 
the waters of the Tuolumne and Merced, into 
the basin of Lake Tenaya. Hence, after con- 


tracting its wide current, which had been par- | 
| lar basin, that was once a massive mer de g/ace, 


tially separated in crossing the divide, and re- 


ceiving a strong affluent from the fountains | 


about Cathedral Peak, it began to move with 
renewed vigor, pouring its massive flood over 
the south-western rim of the Tenaya Basin in 
splendid cascades. Then, crushing heavily 


against the Cloud’s Rest ridge, it curved to- | 
ward the west, compressed and welded its crev- | 


iced current, and bore down upon the Yosem- 
ite domes with its whole concentrated energy. 

Toward the end of the ice period, while its 
Hoffmann companion continued to grind rock- 
meal for coming plants, the whole trunk of the 
Tenaya Glacier became torpid, and vanished, 
exposing wide areas of rolling rock- waves and 
glistering pavements, on whose channelless sur- 
face water ran wild and free. And because the 
main trunk vanished almost simultaneously 
throughout its whole extent, we, of course, do 
not find terminal moraines curved across its 
channels; nor, since its banks are, in most 
places, too steeply inclined to admit of the de- 
position of moraine matter, do we find much of 
the two main laterals. The lowest of the resid- 
ual glaciers belonging to this basin was devel- 
oped beneath the shadow of the Yosemite Half 
Dome. Others were formed along the base of 
Coliseum Peak, on the south side of Lake Te- 
naya, and along the precipitous wall extending 
from the lake to the Big Tuolumne Meadows. 
The latter, on account of the uniformity and 
continuity of their protecting shadows, formed 
moraines of considerable length and regularity, 
that are liable to be mistaken for portions of 
the left lateral of the main glacier. 

The pathway of this grand old glacier is 
noted for the depth of its cavion, the beauty of 
its lakes and cascades, and the extent of its re- 
splendent glacier pavements. 


THE SOUTH LYELL, OR NEVADA GLACIER. 


The South Lyell Glacier was longer and more 
symmetrical than the last, and the only one of 
the Merced system whose sources extended di- 
rectly back to the main summits on the axis of 
the range. Its numerous ice-wombs, now most- 











ly barren, are ranged side by side in three dis- 
tinct series, at an elevation of from ten tq twelve 
thousand feet above the sea. The first series 
on the right side of the basin extends from the 
Matterhorn to Cathedral Peak. That on the 
left extends through the Merced group, and 
these two parallel series are united by a third, 
which extends around the head of the basin in 
a direction at right-angles to that of the others. 

The three ranges of summits in which these 
fountain-wombs are laid, together with the 
Cloud’s Rest ridge, nearly inclose a rectangu- 


leaving an outlet toward the west opposite to 
the most fruitful of the fountains. The grand 
trunk glacier, lavishly filled by the tributaries 
derived from these numerous ice- wombs, was 
from three-fourths of a mile to a mile anda half 
wide, fifteen miles long, and from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred feet deep. 

After flowing in a north-westerly direction for 
a few miles, it swerved to the left, and poured 
its shattered cascading current into Yosemite 
Valley between the Half Dome and Mount 
Starr King. 

Could we have visited Yosemite Valley at this 
period of its history, we should have found its 
ice cascades vastly more glorious than their 
tiny water representatives of the present day. 
One of the grandest of these was formed by 
that portion of the Lyell Glacier that fell over 
the shoulder of Half Dome. 

This glacier, as a whole, resembled an oak, 
with a gnarled, swelling base and wide-spread- 
ing branches. Picturesque rocks of every con- 
ceivable form adorn its banks, among which 
glided the numerous tributaries, mottled with 
black and gray bowlders, from the fountain- 
peaks, while ever and anon, as the deliberate 
centuries passed away, some dome raised its 
burnished crown above the ice to enrich the 
slowly opening landscape. 

The principal moraines occur in short, irreg- 
ular sections, scattered along the sides of the 
cavions, without manifesting subordination to 
any system. This fragmentary condition is 
due to interruptions, caused by portions of the 
sides of the cafons being too steep for moraine 
matter to lie on, and to the breaking and down- 
washing of torrents and avalanches, while the 
obscurity resulting from these is still further 
augmented by forests and their underbrush, 
making a patient study of details indispensable 
to the recognition of their real unity and grand- 
eur. 

The left lateral of the trunk may be traced 
about five miles from the mouth of the first 
main tributary to the Illillouette Cafion. The 
corresponding section of the right lateral, ex 
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tending from Cathedral tributary to the Half | deflected by the lofty wall forming its western 


Dome, is more complete because of the even- 
ness of the ground. A short side-glacier came 
in against it from the slopes of Cloud’s Rest; 
but, being fully exposed to the sun, it was melt- 
ed long before the main trunk, allowing the lat- 
ter to deposit this portion of its moraine undis- 
turbed. Some conception of the size and ap- 
pearance of this fine moraine may be gained 
by following the Cloud’s Rest trail from Yo- 
semite, which crosses it obliquely and conducts 
past several sections made by streams. Slate 
bowlders may be seen that must have come 
from the Lyell group, twelve miles distant. 
But the bulk of the moraine is composed of 
granite and porphyry, the latter derived from 
Feldspar and Cathedral Valleys. 

On the sides of the moraines we find a series 
of terraces firmly expressed, indicating fluctua- 
tions in the level of the glacier, caused by vari- 
ations of snow- fall, temperature, etc., showing 
that the climate of the glacial period was di- 
versified by cycles of milder or stormier sea- 
sons similar to those of post-glacial time. 

After the depth of the main trunk diminished 
to about five hundred feet, the greater portion 
became torpid, as is shown by the moraines, and 
lay dying in its crooked channel, like a wounded 
snake, maintaining for a time a feeble squirm- 
ing motion in places of exceptional depth, or 
where the bottom of the ca#on was more steep- 
ly inclined. The numerous fountain- wombs, 
however, continued fruitful long after the trunk 
had vanished, giving rise to an imposing array 
of short residual glaciers, extending around the 
rim of the general basin a distance of nearly 
twenty-four miles. Most of these have but re- 
cently succumbed to the new climate, dying in 
turn as determined by elevation, size, and ex- 
posure, leaving only a few feeble survivors be- 
neath the coolest shadows, which are now com- 
pleting the history of the South Lyell Glacier, 
one of the clearest and most symmetrical sheets 
of ice-manuscript in the Sierra. 


THE ILLILLOUETTE GLACIER. 


The shallow glacier that filled the IIlillouette 
Basin more resembled a lake than a river of 
ice, being nearly half as wide as it was long. 
Its greatest length was about ten miles, and its 
depth perhaps nowhere much exceeded eight 
hundred or a thousand feet. Its chief fount- 
ains, ranged along the west side of the Merced 
group, at an elevation of about ten thousand 
feet, gave birth to fine tributaries that flowed in 
a westerly direction, and united in the center 
of the basin. The broad trunk at first flowed 
north-westward, then curved to the northward, 





bank, and finally united with the grand Yosem- 
ite trunk, opposite Glacier Point. 

All the phenomena relating to glacial action 
in this basin are remarkably simple and order- 
ly, on account of the sheltered positions occu- 
pied by its ice-fountains, with reference to the 
disturbing effects of larger glaciers from the 
axis of the main range earlier in the period. 
From the eastern base of the Starr King cone, 
you may obtain a fine view of the principal mo- 
raines sweeping grandly out into the middle of 
the basin from the shoulders of the peaks, be- 
tween which the ice-fountains were laid. The 
right lateral of the tributary which took its 
rise between Red and Black Mountains meas- 
ures two hundred and fifty feet in hight at its 
upper extremity, and displays three well defined 
terraces, similar to those of the South Lyell 
Glacier. The comparative smoothness of the 
uppermost terrace shows that it is considerably 
more ancient than the others, many of the bow!- 
ders of which it is composed having crumbled. 
A few miles to the westward, this moraine has 
an average slope of twenty-seven degrees, and 
an elevation above the bottom of the channel 
of six hundred and sixty feet. 

Near the middle of the main basin, just where 
the regularly formed medial and lateral mo- 
raines flatten out and disappear, there is a re- 
markably smooth field of gravel, planted with 
arctostaphylos, that looks at the distance of a 
mile or two like a delightful meadow. Stream- 
sections show the gravel deposit to be com- 
posed of the same materials as the moraines, 
but finer, and more water-worn from the action 
of the converging torrents issuing from the trib- 
utary glaciers after the trunk was melted. 

The southern boundary of the basin is a 
strikingly perfect wall, gray on the top, and 
white down the sides and at the base with en- 
during snow, in which many a crystal brook 
takes its rise. The northern boundary is made 
up of smooth, undulating masses of gray gran- 
ite, that rise here and there into beautiful domes, 
dotted with junipers and fringed around their 
bases with pine and silver-fir; while on the 
east tower the majestic fountain peaks of the 
Merced group, with wide casions and nevé am- 
phitheaters between them, whose variegated 
rocks show out gloriously against the azure sky. 

The ice-plows of this charming basin, ranged 
side by side in orderly gangs, furrowed the rocks 
with admirable uniformity, producing irrigating 
channels for a brood of wild streams, and abun- 
dance of rich soil adapted to every require- 
ment of garden and grove. No other section 
of the Yosemite uplands is.in so perfect a state 
of glacial cultivation. Its domes, and peaks, 
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and swelling rock- waves, however majestic in 
themselves, are yet submissively subordinate to 
the garden center. The other basins we have 
been describing are combinations of sculptured 
rocks, embellished with gardens and groves; the 
Illillouette is one grand garden and forest, em- 
bellished with rocks, each of the five beautiful in 
its own way, and all as harmoniously related as 
are the five petals of a flower. After uniting in 
the Yosemite Valley, and expending the down- 
thrusting energy derived from their combined 
weight and the declivity of their channels, the 
grand trunk flowed on out of the valley without 
yielding much compliance to the crooked cazion 
extending from the foot of the main valley prop- 
er. In effecting its exit, a considerable ascent 
was made, traces of which may still be seen on 
the abraded rocks at the lower end of the valley, 
while the direction pursued after leaving the 
valley is surely indicated by the immense lateral 
moraines extending from the ends of the walls, 
at an elevation of from fifteen hundred to eight- 
een hundred feet. The right moraine was dis- 
turbed by a large tributary glacier that occupied 
the basin of Cascade Creek, causing considera- 
ble complication in its structure. The left lat- 
eral is simple in form for several miles of its 
length, or to the point where a tributary came 
in from the south-east. But both are greatly 
obscured by the forests and underbrush grow- 
ing upon them, and by the denuding action of 
rains and melting snows, etc. It is, therefore, 
the less to be wondered at that these moraines, 
forming so important a part of the chips deriv- 
ed from the valley rocks in the process of their 
formation, were not sooner recognized. 





The ancient glacier systems of the Tuolumne, 
San Joaquin, Kern, and King’s River ‘Basins 
were developed on a still grander scale, and 
are so replete with interest that the most sketchy 
outline descriptions of each, with the works they 
have accomplished—the mountains they have 
brought into existence, the ca#ons they have 
furrowed, the rocks they have crushed, and 
worn, and scattered in moraines—would fill 
many a volume. Therefore, I can do but little 
more than invite everybody who is free to 
visit these interesting regions and see for them- 
selves. 

The work of glaciers, especially the part they 
have played in sculpturing the face of the earth, 
is as yet but little understood, because they have 
so few loving observers willing to remain with 
them long enough to appreciate them. Water 
rivers work openly where people dwell, and so 
does the rain and the dew, and the great salt 
sea embracing all the world; and even the uni- 
versal ocean of air, though invisible, yet it 
speaks aloud in a thousand voices, and explains 
its modes of working and its power. But gla- 
ciers, back in their cold solitudes, work apart 
from men, exerting their tremendous energies 
in silence and darkness. Outspread, spirit-like, 
they brood above the long predestined land- 
scapes, working on unwearied through unmeas- 
ured ages, until, in the fullness of time, the 
mountains and valleys and plains are brought 
forth, channels furrowed for the rivers, basins 
made for the lakes and meadows and long, deep 
arms of the sea, soils spread for the forests and 
the fields—then they shrink and vanish like 
summer clouds. JOHN MUIR. 





“UTOPIA.” 


The incidental mention in a rambling article 
recently published in THE CALIFORNIAN, of a 
desire to found a new city or community some- 
where in the warm and roomy South-west, has 
brought upon me a deluge of letters. 

No man who is much in earnest in this world 
can have either time or inclination to answer 
the chronic letter-writer of America. He or 
she is the most prolific growth of this great 
land. Idle-handed and empty-headed, this 
creature, which cheap postage and thin educa- 
tion has made possible, is the nuisance of the 
nineteenth century. 

But among all these letters there are half a 
dozen, at least, from earnest, honest, and 





thoughtful people, and these letters, so far 
from vexing me, give the greatest encourage- 
ment—not from what they say, propose, or 
promise, for they are mostly merely brief in- 
quiries, with here and there a thoughtful sug- 
gestion; yet the fac¢ that so many solid mind- 
ed men and women are in sympathy with an 
enterprise of this kind shows not only its need, 
but that it can succeed. 

I do not count Brook Farm at all a failure. 
Indeed, I am almost ready to reckon it the 
greatest success ever achieved. I know it is the 
custom to say that such minds as those of Ful- 
ler, Hawthorne, Ripley, Dana, Curtis, and so 
on, conceived Brook Farm. I think it more 
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correct to say that Brook Farm gave us Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Dana, Ripley, and on through the 
catalogue of the greatest, purest, best brain of 
America. 

There are a dozen reasons why this little com- 
munity, so far as the “business” of it was con- 
cerned, came to an end. Plant a pine urider 
the shadow of an oak, and it will die, although 
the pine be the statelier tree of the two if it 
can have the sun. This new city must be plant- 
ed out, by itself—far out, where there is room, 
and in the warm sun, and in the prolific soil of 
another land than New England. And in an- 
other land, not only because of the richer soil 
and the warmer sun, but because the cardinal 
points must be diametrically opposed to the one 
hard, dominating idea of Yankee character, if 
it is to flourish long and do any great good 
upon earth. 

I respect her money-getting—her hard, cold 
soil and climate have crystallized it. And mon- 
ey- getting, up to a certain point, makes great 
ness. But the sinews of war are not war itself. 

And it is to be admitted that in all her money- 
getting this little land of granite and ice has 
brought more renown to the Republic, and done 
more solid good to the world, than all the other 
States of the Union. 

But that is not the proper line of argument. 
Consider, rather, if she has done so much with 
all her hard opportunities, what is it she might 
not do if she had the ample leisure which the 
Community proposed would afford her chil- 
dren? 

I will now briefly set down some of the car- 
dinal ideas involved in this new establishment. 
It is the briefest and best way to answer these 
letters. The writers of those among them 
stamped with sincerity will be satisfied. As for 
the others, it does not matter. 

In the city of London there is one man in 
thirteen at work. It takes the other twelve to 
stand over and watch that one man, and keep 
him at work. 

This is a startling statement, but if you will 
consult statistics you will find it is the cold, 
frozen truth. 

The city of Paris is even less industrious 
than London. The population of New York is 
so migratory and unsettled that there is no 
means of finding out just how idle she is, but it 
is safe to say that here there is not more than 
one man in seven or eight at work. 

So you see that in the great cities of the 
world there is an average of about one man in 
ten obeying that great primal command, that 
by the sweat of your brow you shall eat your 
bread. 





But how this one man has to work! Stand 
by and see him down in the dirt and muck, or 
see him pausing wearily on the pavement. He 
isin rags. He is filthy. His face is dirty. His 
hands are hard. His heart must be hard. His 
face is haggard and brutal. He does not lift 
his eyes. He works doggedly on. This man 
has not had enough toeat. That little tin bucket 
held his dinner. His dizner, mark you, my 
Lord Mayor and ladies and gentlemen, who 
would be miserable at missing a hot plate of 
soup, hot fish, hot meat, warm delicacies, and 
wine at your dinners! And yet you have not 
one of you done a stroke of real work in all 
your worthless lives. 

This laborer, look at him again! He is a 
brute. You have made him a brute. You keep 
him a brute. His children will be brutes. 
Sometimes he lifts his eyes tothe sun. May be 
he has been thinking. But he shakes his shag- 
gy head, and his eyes droop, and he clutches 
again the pick-handle. There is no escape, 
and he knows it. The master is noting him. 
The police are eyeing him. You are all. watch- 
ing him. He must keep at it, ten, twelve, four- 
teen hours every day. You have tied him up, 
chained him, bound him tighter than ever slave 
was bound in savage Rome. Yes, right here, 
in the heart of your great Christian city. 

One would think this strong man _ would 
climb out of the pit he has dug in the street to 
fix the gas or water-pipe or pavement, and run, 
and run, and run, for liberty, for life. But 
where would he run to? Right into prison. 
And so he holds on to his pick. He will climb 
out wearily when the sun goes down, take up 
his dirty coat in his dirty hands, and drag him- 
self doggedly home. Home! He will kick 
his wife for the wrong that you have done him— 
you, whom he cannot reach. Then he will get 
drunk as he gets older and weaker and pains 
creep into his marrow, for he must have some- 
thing to keep up his strength. Then he will 
kick his wife again. And what wonder! He 
is desperate, reckless. He must strike some- 
thing, what matters it whom or what? He will 
kill her finally, for this wrong that you have done 
him. Then you will arrest him for murder. 
You will put him in prison, and, for the first 
time in his life, give him enough to eat. Then 
you will try him for murder. Then you will 
dress him up, for the first time in his life, and 
hang him. And what cares he? You have 
only taken him out of that grave in the street, 
and put him into another. 

But suppose some one man out of the eight 
idlers had gone and got down into the pit with 
that poor laborer, and done half his work? 
Suppose that ¢hree of them had gotten into 
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the pit, and left the poor man but one-quarter 
todo? He would have been aman. He would 
have lived a man, and died a Christian gentle- 
man. 

Secondly: Shut a man up in prison, and the 
average man will walk from six to eight hours 
daily. He will do this year in and year out, 
unless he be put to work there, for he must 
have exercise. In other words, a man must 
and will have some some sort of physical effort 
every day. 

Now, what we must get at in order to bring 
this half civilized age out into full sunlight, 
where it may have some possibility of develop- 
ment, is to give this strength, this wasted physi- 
cal force, some proper direction and application. 

Statistics show us that there is only one man 
in seven or eight at work, so far as we can 
learn. Of course, in the provinces and fields 
they are more industrious than in the populous 
centers, but, for the sake of the proposition, we 
will say about that number. 

Well, physical science, as well as observation, 
proves that these other seven absolutely need 
the exercise of honest toil, and will take it in 
any form or action, even if fenced up in prison, 
to the extent of about six hours a day. 

These two facts are the foundation-stones on 
which to build this new community. The prop- 
osition, you observe, is not at allnew. Itis the 
old problem of the distribution of labor. 

I believe it is pretty generally conceded by 
thoughtful men that our civilization is not, with 
all its culture, ease, and refinement, a towering 
success. And men are constantly hewing off 
corners, in the impossible effort to fit the divine 
doctrines of Christ into a life of idle luxury. 

A hundred thousand honest clergymen climb 
into their pulpits every Sunday morning, per- 
fectly conscious of the great unevenness— yes, 
I think unevenness is the word—of life, as laid 
out before them in the present form of civiliza- 
tion. 

They charge you that by the sweat of the 
brow you must earn your bread. And yet they 
know perfectly well that the one effort of every 
parishioner before them is to avoid the primal 
curse—to get hold of money and loaf, and let 
the other fellow sweat /zs brow. 

And this brings us back to that other old bibli- 
cal truth, that money is the root of all evil. 

Now, my plan is to have no money, or, rath- 
er, to have no rich man, no poor man, no indi- 
vidual property; but a city—a rich city, if God 
should so favor it—but a city in which every 
man there could lift up his face and say, “I 
own just as much, and no more, of this city, 
as the richest man in it. I helped make it, and 
it is mine.” 





Would you mind inquiring for a moment why 
men want money? To me the bravest and 
the greatest man in all history is Alexander the 
Great, and the grandest act in his life—in fact, 
the one act which illuminates it like a sun- 
rise—was his behavior at the battle, or, rather, 
after the battle, of the Granicus. The spoils 
were enough to enrich an empire, but he gave 
away all to his generals and his soldiers. 

“And what have you kept for yourself?” ask- 
ed one. 

“Hope!” answered Alexander, with his face 
lifted toward Indus. 

Now, if a man could be brave—I mean mor- 
ally brave, for, after our civil war, I don’t think 
physical bravery need ever be questioned any 
more among Americans—all the time, and have 
plenty of faith and hope, he need not have 
much money to be happy. But man at heart is 
cowardly and weak, and he grows to be afraid 
he will come to want. He feels that he must 
have money, must build a wall of gold between 
himself and the possibility of want. And this 
is particularly the case with old men. As a 
man gets old and weak he often becomes very 
mean. It cannot quite be said that all old men 
are misers. But it can be asserted that all 
misers are old men. 

The most common excuse that a strong man 
in his prime gives for his desire to get money 
is the wish to provide for those dependent upon 
him. A laudable desire indeed. And no doubt 
the man giving this reason is perfectly honest, 
and believes that he has this high and unselfish 
motive only. But, unfortunately for the solid- 
ity of this reason, we find the man who has not 
one relative dependent upon him just as eager 
to get money, just as mean-handed in keep- 
ing it. 

No, the fact is we are all moral cowards. 
We are not only afraid to be poor, but, under 
our present form of society, we are ashamed of 
it. We even lie, and pretend to be rich. 

Well, now, let us quit our city for a moment, 
and imagine ourselves established in a little new- 
built city, on a wooded and watered slope of 
the Sierra. 

Let us suppose that we have everything there 
that heart can desire; that we have helped 
build this city; that we are part owners of it, 
and shall continue to be so long as we live or 
choose to remain there; and then let us ask 
ourselves what use we would have for money. 

Of course, the force of habit, the hard, vulgar 
custom of clutching at every cent we could 
snatch from our neighbor might cling to us for 
atime. But you can sce that the backbone of 
the desire to plunder our fellows would be brok- 
en; and knowing that for all life we would be 
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provided for, and our children after us—why, the 
soul would grow good, and strong, and unself- 
ish; and we could turn our splendid strength 
to higher and holier purposes than man has 
known since Adam’s fall. 

Before considering how this city is to be built, 
maintained, and governed, I wish you might 
have to shut up your book, turn down a leaf, 
and first imagine the happiness of a city where 
the only inequality is that which God himself 
has given to the minds and bodies of men—an 
inequality which is rather a difference of color 
or form than inequality. Just as a man arrang- 
ing a garden would have red flowers, white 
flowers, huge or small, fragrant or fine to see; 
all unlike, all unequal, but all and each in time 
very good and to be desired. 

Oh, the heart-burnings to be escaped in such 
a place! Consider how the rich man’s neck 
would unbend; how the poor man’s back would 
straighten till he stood up, straight and tall, as 
God first fashioned him. 

Now, is this Community possible? It is as 
simple as is the opening of a farm in Colorado 
or California. I know some people will smile. 
Some may mock. But the world moves! 

It is idle to expect any great capitalist to em- 
bark in this. The world has plenty of philan- 
thropists; but they seem to me to prefer build- 
ing a hospital to put a man in when he gets 
hurt, rather than put forth a little finger to help 
him from getting hurt at all. 

But when one constantly has all this North 
Pole nonsense thrust in his face, millions thrown 
away, sending good, live men to perish up there 
in the cold for the sake of an uninhabitable 
land and sea, while we have so much untouched 
land here, which half a world might be made 
happy on, it seems as if there might be one man 
in the world who has faith enough in human nat- 
ure to give it a chance out in the roomy West. 
But perhaps not. And since the enterprise has 
not money for its object, it very properly ought 
not to ask money to begin with. Bricks with- 
out straw? May be. But when you consider 
how Salt Lake City sprung up in the desert, 
without a penny, with only a pick and shovel 
in the hands of its builders to begin with, and 
with the millstone of polygamy about its neck 
all the time, you ought not to despair of this 
enterprise if itis worthy. And it is worthy, and 
it will succeed, without any man’s help, if only 
a few brave, patient, and faithful souls begin it. 

I once belonged to a little association formed 
solely for this purpose. Nearly ten years ago 
we talked this over and over in London. The 
idea has deep root there. We used to turn our 
faces toward our imaginary “Utopia” as a sort 
of Mecca of the club. And then we would fall 





to quoting “The Ancient Mariner.” For you 
know Coleridge very nearly came over the sea 
for this same purpose. 

Finally, when the King of Italy confiscated 
the property of the Church, and offered the 
monasteries for sale on easy terms, all of a sud- 
den our ideal object seemed about to become a 
fact. Some members of our club chanced to 
be wintering in Rome, and one of them bought 
a large estate, with a city already built, down be- 
low Naples. 

What a happy and hilarious party we were 
that rode down to take possession of the old 
haunted convent and half deserted city ona hill! 
We were going to invite all the Bohemian world. 
There should be no houseless wanderers any 
more. Here were houses enough certainly to 
shelter all the poets, painters, and musicians out 
of doors. We were going to lead a river froma 
neighboring mountain down through the streets 
of this deserted and dirty old city, and wash it 
clean for the first time in a thousand years. 

But we soon discovered that the place was 
stricken with fever. And that was why it had 
been so long deserted. The people had died! 
Only a few miserable monks in brown, who 
rather preferred death to life, and the hideous 
marsh-buffalo, groaning and wallowing through 
the mud-lakes under the hill—these seemed to 
be the only satisfied inhabitants of the whole 
region; and finally, with the fever in every one 
of us, we went back to Rome and gave it up, 
satisfied that our only fit field of operations was 
in young and healthful America. 

But our enterprise had created some stir in 
the Eternal City, and soon after our return the 
King gave us an audience. His Majesty was 
over kind, and tried to encourage us to go on. 
But our bright young leader was still very ill, 
and hardly able to get out, and we had but little 
heart left. He died soon after, and as the hot 
weather came on the others of our party scat- 
tered like birds, going whither each one’s fan- 
cies or fortunes led or allowed, in search of 
health; for we were all suffering more or less 
from the malaria—and we never met any more. 

A few years after, I laid my plans before the 
Emperor of Brazil. He wasat first enthusiastic, 
and generously offered all the land required. 
At a subsequent interview, while insisting on 
giving a large tract of land, he quietly hinted 
that I had better bring all the people I wished 
to embark in the enterprise from my own coun- 
try. I saw clearly that he had little faith in the 
work, And perhaps he was quite right, so far 
as his own people are concerned. The luxu- 
rious South American certainly possesses but 
little of that Spartan self-denial required to es- 
tablish a community of this sort. 
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The enterprise was abandoned this time, not 
at all because of the Emperor’s indifference, 
but largely because just about that time the 
British Government had to send out a ship to 
bring home certain colonists, who had, from a 
failure of crops and other misfortunes, become 
destitute and dissatisfied. Clearly, the climate 
and fates were against it here. Besides, as this 
is to be an experiment, it ought to be set up and 
maintained right in the current and under the 
eyes of the world, so that whatever good it 
brings forth might be made apparent and en- 
courage other like Communities to spring up 
over the earth. There are to-day, scattered all 
over the United States, nearly half a hundred 
“Communities,” of various kinds and qualities. 
But they are nearly all hampered and bound 
down by some sort of hard and narrow doc- 
trinal point of religion. And then they all are 
devoted to getting money, just the same as are 
individuals. One of these Communities fur- 
nishes the canned fruits of the world, and accu- 
mulates great wealth. Another one makes the 
famous Shaker rocking-chair. But none of 
these societies make any claim to superior cult- 
ure, either physical, mental, or moral. And 
certainly they are made up, as a rule, of very 
melancholy types of humanity. 

Perhaps the most intelligent and deserving 
of all associations of a codperative sort in Amer- 
ica is that of New Rugby, established by Tom 
Hughes, M.P. But let it be borne in mind 
that all these Communities, whatever their ten- 
ets, pretensions, or pursuits, are all getting on 
well, getting wealthy—are content and happy. 

Remember our object is not to make money. 
Our aim is solely and simply tomake men. The 
first thing to be thought of is perfect physical 
development. 

No man should be permitted to commit sui- 
cide. If he must kill himself he ought to do it 
instantly, however, and not by slow degrees, 
during which time he begets his kind, bequeath- 
ing his disease and his weaknesses. 

And so no man or woman should be permit- 
ted to do one stroke of work more than is need- 
ful for the healthful development of the body. 
To do more is to injure God’s image, and outrage 
heaven. But only think how many millions 
have to do this every day as society is now or- 
ganized—or do worse. I think I have explained 
that every man must have a certain amount of 
exercise. Let this exercise be taken at the 
plow-handle, the carpenter’s bench, or any- 
where, or in any way that a man may choose 
to work, just so much as his health may require, 
and no more, and we have the solution of the 
whole matter. Let every man do four hours’ 





ing sixteen hours’ work; and see how much 
more work would be done! And only consider 
what a strong and mighty race of men would 
spring out of the earth! 

This would be one of the cardinal aims of 
Utopia. We would put physical culture first, 
because nature has put it first. 

I know the theologian who follows the pale 
light of his midnight lamp down to the very 
edge of his grave, and thinks he is doing God’s 
service in the act, would place moral culture 
first. And I know that the nervous and hollow- 
breasted student, who forever holds a book be- 
fore his eyes and shuts out the sight of heaven, 
would place mental culture first. But I tell 
you that moral culture and mental culture are 
only handmaids, waiting meekly and dependent 
entirely upon physical perfection. 

Give me a perfectly healthy man who sleeps 
well, and I will trust him utterly. And only 
think of the boundless possibilities of such a 
culture ! 

Poor man! For many, many thousand years 
a slave to his fellow-men, and even now a slave 
to himself. For the past half century, the horse 
has had some opportunities to show the blood 
that is in him. But man has never had any 
opportunity whatever. Give him half the chance 
of a horse. Let him forget for half a century 
the slavish habit of money- getting, even in our 
little colony as contemplated, think of his body, 
his mind, and his Maker, and there would be 
race of gods upon earth. For surely man is as 
capable of culture and development as the 
horse, the ox, the rose bush, or the pear tree. 

Of course, it is repulsive to think of training 
up a man’s body as you do that of the lower 
animals. But when that training leads up 
through pleasant paths, by the founding of 
cities such as I have dimly sketched, and hew- 
ing out ways for the weaker world to come 
after, then the idea becomes beautiful and 
poetic. 

And here, in this simple and unselfish life, 
woman, for the first time in all history, would 
have perfect development of soul and body, 
and so take that higher plane to which she was 
born, standing midway, as it were, between 
God and man. 

To get back to the hard practical fact of this 
city-building, let us consider how poor men are 
to accomplish it. Simply enough. You only 
need to begin. And you are really more in 
need of men than money. I mean strong, 
broad-browed men—men full of faith and hope 
and charity. For I care not how much money 
be embarked in the enterprise, if you do not 
have good, patient, moral, high-minded, and 
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undertaking will- have but a brief and inglori- 
ous existence. 

Some rich men proposed to me the other day 
that I should go out and locate this city, and 
they would furnish all the men and money 
necessary; and if the community failed of its 
purpose, it could dissolve and become a settle- 
ment, just like any other frontier town; and 
they would hold the deeds to the lands thus 
made valuable, and so, even at the worst, se- 
cure to themselves great profit. 

This smell of money is so rank! Besides, 
when I do embark in this, if ever, I shall burn 
my ship; there will be no contemplated turning 
back. Better to go right out, one or two or 
three strong, and somewhere on a green and wa- 
tered slope of the mountains, remote from set- 
tlements, but not too far from railroads, build 
a camp-fire, mark your bounds upon the land, 
proclaim it yours, and so begin. 

You will have a sufficient following, I think, 
and very soon, if you once go rightly and bravely 
to work. The first things to be considered must 
be health and beauty in the location. The 
great men of the earth have grown up with the 
mighty mountains at their back and the plains 
for a play-ground. 

Only to think of locating a city on a high wa- 
tered and wooded slope, ten thousand miles to 
choose from, with only health, comfort, and 
beauty to be considered ! 

Never yet has been a city located with such 
high privilege. They have all been built sub- 
sérvient to commerce, to money -getting. Ev- 
ery city in the world save the two theocracies, 
Jerusalem and Salt Lake City, has been laid 
out and built by some marshy and sickly boat- 
landing, or railroad center, to oblige commerce 
and to make money, without any regard to 
health, comfort, or beauty of location whatever. 
And beauty is such an ally of goodness. 

Of course you must have plenty of farming 
land at hand, rich and well watered; mountains 
for sheep, and plains for cattle. And then you 
should have mines, where surplus, new men 
could be set to work to take their three or four 
hours’ exercise daily, until they could be fitted 
into any other place or employment, should 
they prefer it. 

Either by ignorance or accident, I find that 
about one-half the world has got into the 
wrong box. Just about half the people you 
meet are dissatisfied with the calling in which 
they are engaged. All this is at once to be set 
at rights here, and every man, woman or child 
is to do just what he or she chooses to do in 
these few hours of exercise they must take. 

Our agreed plan in London was to begin 
with at least fifty strong, and money enough to 








build a few substantial houses, and stock our 
lands with cattle, sheep, and horses, and to also 
plow and sow as much land as would furnish 
our few men their required exercise in caring 
for it. 

We, of course, expected our members to 
double, treble, quadruple right along year after 
year, after we once got fairly to work and the 
world came to understand our high aims and 
the health, happiness, delights of our new life. 

Our purpose was to admit every man, woman, 
or child who came to us after we were once 
fairly established; though it was settled that 
great care would have to be shown in getting in 
good material for the keel and main timbers of 
our ship at the start, so as to maintain a high 
and artistic level. 

Any one coming to us was to have a place at 
the common table at once, where we all ate to- 
gether in a great hall, with music and merri- 
ment, as if each day was a gala-day. He was 
to have clothes if he were naked, just as good 
as the best of us. He was to be permitted to 
choose his kind of work, either cook, herder, 
hunter, dishwasher, or what not; and he was to 
take his exercise at that kind of employment, 
and from that moment be a part and equal 
owner of that city and all its property, its peace 
and happiness, so long as he chose to remain 
a part of it. 

These men held that there is no really bad 
man on earth in his right.senses. Crime, they 
said, came of disease of mind or body. But 
in our model city we would live so healthily and 
happily that there would be disease of neither 
mind nor body. And so there would be no 
crime. 

For my own part, I am quite certain that 
every creature does the very best he can with 
the light and opportunities given him. I admit 
there are many great fools. But no man is 
wicked at heart who is healthy in mind and 
body. 

Many of us are bent and ugly in mind and 
form, I know. But there is all the time an ef- 
fort, a feeble effort—I know sometimes, a pitiful 
effort—to stand up straight. Trample on a 
plant, throw rocks and rubbish on it, crush it; 
yet it will try to struggle up toward the sun; it 
will creep up on its broken joints, peep up 
through the rocks and try to get straight and 
look as pretty as it can. Well, man is just 
like that. Give hima chance. He is at least 
as good as the plant under your feet. 

All religions were, of course, to be tolerated, 
even encouraged. But it was agreed that we 
should have but one temple of worship; that 
this great temple in the center of the city 
should be lecture hall, church, music hall, thea- 
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ter, and general center for all public purposes. 
The question of religion was counted the hard- 
est problem of all. But it was hoped that the 
various denominations would finally melt into 
a sort of liberal Christianity, where the services 
to be held regularly on Sabbath days would 
be composed mainly of lectures on religious 
subjects. 

Our government, of course, was to have been 
that of the land. 


directions. Yet one great object was to avoid 
all laws and rules as far as possible; for, as we 
considered that laws are made only for the 
punishment of the vicious, we hoped to never 
come in contact with them. 

Early marriages were to be encouraged. 
And we hoped to establish such a high moral 
sense among our people that divorces would 
never be required or desired. The children 
were to all be brought up as one happy family 
—all alike and equal. 

The ground-plan of our city was not unlike 
a wagon-wheel. The temple was to be the 
hub, with all the streets running to this great 
center, like the spokes of the wheel. And all 
were to live inside of this city, where sociability 
could be kept up and encouraged ; for the isolat- 
ed farm - house is well known to be a melancholy 
place, and often the scene of selfish and un- 
manly tyrannies. The English, with all their 





But, under and subject to | 
this, we planned a sort of patriarchal system of | 





boasted baronial independence, look with sin- 
gular favor on the social life of the peasant 
just across the channel. It may not be gener- 
ally known that there is not a single cottage or 
isolated farm -house in all France. The French- 
man is too sociable for that, and will group his 
home close to that of his neighbors. 

Such were some of the general ideas advanced 
in planning this new city, in the old world, now 
nearly ten years. Do not quite despise them; 
for the best of them came from the brightest 
minds of that time. And all were meant for 
the good of man. 

Emerson has said it takes a great deal of 
time to be polite; and yet every gentleman is 
by nature very polite. Well, every man ought 
to have time to bea gentleman. This he would 
have in our Utopia: time to be good and 
great. 

It was agreed among us that nothing should 
be written or said on this subject till something 
had been done. But, alas! the years have 
slipped through our fingers ; two of the warmest 
supporters of the scheme have gone on to that 
grander City of Rest; the others are scattered 
over the world; I am growing gray, and noth- 
ing atall is done. And so I give these sugges- 
tions to you, lest we all die out, and the very 
idea of our great enterprise, of which we all 
hoped so much, should die out with us. 

JOAQUIN MILLER. 





AN EVENING WITH 


While angling for salmon and trout during a 
vacation, last summer, on the Cloud River, in 
Shasta County, I had an opportunity of seeing 
a Wintoon Indian make a fire by the friction 
of two pieces of wood. The process adopted 
by him differs in some particulars from that 
used by the savages of other countries. It will 
be of interest to the archzologist who desires to 
preserve the evidence of all the habits and cus- 
toms of man in his original savage condition, 
and may be of service in showing some ship- 
wrecked mariner how easily fire may be made 
where he can obtain two pieces of dry wood. 

Word came to the United States Fishery 
that there was to bean Indian dance that even- 
ing at the upper rancheria, which is a beautiful 
spot on the right bank of the Cloud, about five 
miles above the fishery. Just before sunset, 
with two companions, I crossed the river in a 
duz-out, where we found the trail. The weath- 
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er was perfect. The sun had descended below 
the hills that guard the western bank of the 
river. The narrow valley and its cold, hurrying 
stream, fringed with alders and azalias, were 
sinking into shade and seemed hushed to sud- 
den silence, broken only in the still reaches and 
quiet pools by the occasional heavy splash of a 
salmon at play, or the sudden leap of the hun- 
gry trout intently busy in making entomologi- 
cal collections from among the ephemera, cad- 
dice and other flies, that spring into multitudi- 
nous and joyous existence under the magic 
wands of the long shadows creeping over the 
water. Our trail led along the east bank among 
the talus from Mount Persephone, whose gray 
limestone summits tower three thousand feet 
above the river. Our path was in the shadow 
of the opposiie hills; but, a few hundred feet 
above us, the setting sun was bathing the som- 
ber rocks on our right in purple mist, while the 
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loftier peaks stood out against the deep blue 
sky-like minarets burnished with refulgent gold. 

After passing the cliffs, the trail led through 
groves of mingled oaks and pines self-planted 
on the benches above the river. How few Cali- 
fornians know that the particular’ region of the 
foothills of the Sierra in which both oaks and 
pines intermingle, is blessed with a more de- 
lightful and health-giving climate than any 
other portion of the State. The shadows now 
more rapidly darted up the mountain sides, and 
we were soon in the gloom of the forest, and 
found it difficult to keep our way. This trail is 
the only one near this bank used by the Indians 
in going up and down the river. Without doubt 
it has been used for thousands of years; yet in 
all this time it has never occurred to one of 
them to remove from it a fallen tree, or roll 
away a bowlder. I wondered, as we stumbled 
on in the dark, whether man, when first emerg- 
ing from his original, savage state, commenced 
by the domestication of animals, cultivating the 
soil, or by clearing a path from his cave to the 
forest where he killed his game. The Wintoons 
have not yet arrived at any of these stages of 
civilization. They have no domestic animals 
other than the horse and dog, obtained origi- 
nally from the Spaniards. The nearest ap- 
proach to cultivation is not connected with a 
supply of food, but with intoxication. All of 
their camps are “kitchen-middens,” in a state 
of slow but constant accretion, and the soil 
about them becomes very rich. 

Wild tobacco ( Nicotiana Bigelovii) grows 
sparsely in favored spots on the hills near the 
river. When, by accident, the seeds are car- 
ried to the rich and prolific soil of these kitchen- 
middens, it grows with added vigor to increased 
size, and is much prized by the Indians for 
smoking. To the civilized smoker of tobacco 
it has an intensely vile flavor, and is exceed- 
ingly nauseating and stupefying. When the 
plant makes its appearance above the ground 
in the spring they frequently loosen the earth 
about it with a sharpened stick, and pile brush 
about each plant to prevent it being trodden 
upon or injured. It has not occurred to them 
that the seeds could be saved and planted. 
While .cultivating no food plants, they guard 
with jealous care particular oaks of the species 
Q. Chrysolepis, Kellogit, and Brewerii, and all 
the prolific nut-pines ( P. Sabiniana ), as these 
supply them a large amount of food. They are 
learning that the hog of the white man is their 
great enemy—that he eats the acorns as they 
drop from the trees, that he destroys the grass 
in the small valleys, the seeds of which they 
gather, and that he roots up and eats the camas 
(Camassia esculenta) and other bulbs, that 





yield them food when the salmon have returned 
to the ocean. 

Filled, as these people are, with the densest 
ignorance and the most weird and mythical 
superstitions, they yet have, in all that relates to 
their supply of food, a knowledge of the natural 
history of their immediate vicinity that seems 
wonderful. No fish or crustacean of the river, 
no reptile, no animal or bird, no tree or plant, 
but has a name; and every child is taught these 
names, and given the knowledge of what can 
be used as food and what would be injurious, 

In about an hour we arrived at the Govern- 
ment trout ponds, but found all the attendants 
had left for the dance, except an Indian with 
his canoe to ferry us again across the river. 
The village was about a mile above the cross- 
ing. On arriving we found a great many fami- 
lies had gathered, coming for many miles up 
and down the river. There were, probably, 
three hundred and fifty, of all ages. We learn- 
ed that the dance and gathering was an annual 
meeting, partly religious, and that it is given 
as an expression of gratitude for the return of 
the salmon to the river. 

The rancheria, or village, is on the right bank 
of the river, at a beautiful bend, where the water 
sweeps around the base of a mountain. From 
what could be seen at night, the spot had been 
occupied by the Indians for ages. 

In the center of the ancheria was the temes- 
cal, or sweat-house. It was constructed by 
digging a large circular, basin-shaped hole in 
the ground, four or five feet deep. Around the 
edge of this hole large posts are sunk, about 
five feet apart, and which extend upward to the 
top of the ground. In the center are planted 
four large trunks of trees, with the original 
limbs upon them, extending a few feet above 
the surface. From these four trees stout limbs 
of trees are laid, reaching to the posts at the 
edge. These limbs are fastened firmly by 
withes to the branches at the center-trees. The 
whole is then thatched with pine and willow 
brush, and covered with a layer of earth about 
a foot in thickness. The entrance is a long, 
low passage, and is made by driving short, thin 
pine posts side by side, about three feet apart, 
and covered in the same manner as the house | 
proper. To enter, one has to stoop quite low, 
and continue in this position until he comes 
into the sweat-house. Weentered. All about 
us, crowded together, were the Indians, squat- 
ted on the earth, the males in the foreground, 
and the mahadlas, or squaws, with their pap- 
pooses, in the rear. In the center a low, small 
fire was burning, quite near to which sat the 
caller of the dances, smoking a pipe which look- 
ed like three large wooden thimbles placed in- 
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side of each other. This he held perpendicu- 
larly in the air, with his head thrown back so 
as to allow his lips to inclose the mouthpiece. 
After puffing three or four times, he passed it 
to others of the crowd. Some of the Indians 
had similar pipes, but, so far as I could see, this 
one was the largest and finest. 

Directly opposite to the entrance, there had 
been a kind of fence erected, behind which the 
dancers were getting ready. We did not have 
long to wait, for soon the caller commenced 
yelling, and all the eyes of the audience were 
turned toward the dressing-room. Out came 
the Indians — seven men and about fifteen ma- 
halas. The men were naked, except for a gir- 
dle of eagle feathers about their loins and a nar- 
row band of woodpecker feathers about the fore- 
head. The latter is very handsome, and brings 
a good sum when sold. In their hands they 
carried long, thin reeds, covered with small, 
fine feathers, which they blew as they ran around 
the fire, stamping the ground. The women 
wore calico dresses of bright colors, and in their 
hands carried grasses, which they heldup. As 
the men ran, the women formed a half circle 
about them, turning from side to side, all sing- 
ing in a monotonous, low tone. They were ac- 
companied by the musicians, who consisted of 


three men—one blowing a reed, one pounding 
on an old tin pan, and the other striking a split 


stick against a piece of wood. The time was 
perfect, and it was astonishing with what rapid- 
ity the men dancers got over the ground. They 
put their whole strength into the dance, and 
keep it up for an hour at a time, only stopping 
at intervals to get breath and hear comments on 
their performance. When the dance is finished, 
the men cast off the feathers and run naked, 
reeking with perspiration, and plunge into the 
river, the water of which is rarely warmer than 
45° Fahrenheit. 

It is usually those who are sick who take 
part in the dance of this kind, and this treat- 
ment is supposed to cure; but, as a remedy or 
luxury, it seems to have been in universal use 
among all the California Indians. 

While the monotonous dance was in progress, 
we left the sweat-house, and, meeting Sarah, 
the daughter of the old Chief Consolulu, I asked 
her to tell her father that I wanted him to have 
an Indian make a firé as it was made before 
white men came to the country. Sarah is one 
of the few members of the Wintoon tribe who 
have any knowledge of the English language. 
When a child, she was taken to live with a fam- 
ily at Shasta. Ina few years she became home- 
sick, and longed for the companionship of her 
own people; for their wild, free life, and for the 
mountains where she was born. So Sarah 
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turned her back to civilization and its con- 
straints, and joined her people, that she might 
live as they live, and share their joys and pri- 
vations. She retains, apparently, but little evi- 
dence of the attempt at civilization except her 
Christian name and some knowledge of the 
English language. 

After long negotiations, and the exercise of 
considerable diplomacy, an Indian came to me, 
bringing his beaver-skin quiver, filled with ar- 
rows. From among these he took a dried 
branch of buckeye (4sculus Californica ) about 
as long as the shaft of an arrow, but much larg- 
er at one end. From his quiver he also pro- 
duced a piece of cedar (Librocedrus de-urrens ). 
This was about eighteen inches in length, an 
inch thick, and two inches wide in the center, 
but tapering to a rough point at each end. Its 
general appearance might be described as boat- 
shaped. In the center of this piece of cedar, 
on one side, he had made a circular hole a quar- 
ter of an inch deep, with a piece of obsidian, 
and from this hole he had cut a channel ex- 
tending to the edge of the wood. He now 
gathered a handful of dry grass, and some fine, 
dry, powdered wood from a decayed pine. 
Each end of the boat-shaped piece of cedar, 
with the side containing the hole and channel 
uppermost, was placed on a couple of flat stones 
and held firmly by another Indian. The dry 
grass was piled loosely under the center, and 
on it was scattered the fine powder of the de- 
cayed wood. The fine powder was also scat- 
tered in the channel leading to the hole in 
the center of the boat-shaped piece of cedar. 
He now took the branch of buckeye and placed 
the largest end in the circular hole, and, spit- 
ting on his hands, commenced revolving it back 
and forth rapidly between his palms, and at the 
same time bearing down with considerable 
force. This constant exercise of pressure, while 
revolving the buckeye, caused his hands to be 
rapidly shifted to the lower end of the stick, 
when he would remove them to the top again 
and renew the process. At the end of five min- 
utes he was perspiring from the exercise, and 
no fire had been produced. He stopped a few 
seconds and said something. I asked Sarah to 
translate his speech. Sarah told me he was 
saying, “Fire, why don’t you come to me now 
as you did when I was a boy?” 

This he repeated several times, and com- 
menced work again. In another five minutes 
smoke made its appearance where the two 
woods were in contact. In a few seconds the 
powdered dust of the decayed wood took fire, 
and the fine coals communicated this fire to the 
dust in the channel, and rolled down to the dust 
scattered on the dry grass. He now took the 
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bundle of grass in his hands, and, carefully | tion, to use woods of different texture and hard- 
blowing upon it, soon created a blaze. Mean- | ness. 
while, a great many of the Indians came out As soon as the fire blazed the crowd went 
where we were, and crowded about us, and | back into the sweat-house, and we with them, 
seemed to take great interest in the proceed- | but only to remain a short time, as it was al- 
ings. All manner of questions were asked of | ready midnight, and we had a long distance to 
us, and translated by Sarah; among which | travel. Soon we were on our way to the fish- 
were: ery. As we were crossing the river, the moon 
“Where you come from? Don’t white man | came over the mountains and shone down upon 
have any more matches?” or, “You like this | us. We made a weird looking picture in the 
way better than white man’s way ?” canoes, with an Indian at each end, paddle in 
The buckeye is very much harder than the | hand. As the first gray streaks of dawn appear- 
cedar; and I find it is the invariable custom | ed in the north-eastern sky, we arrived at the 
among savage people, in making fire by fric- ! fishery. GEO. H. H. REDDING. 








QUESTIONS. 


Were I a bird to fly unto thee 
In the wild weather, the wind and rain, 
Beating my wings at thy window-pane, 
Wouldst thou thy casement open to me? 
In thy soft hands were I nested warm, 
I should forget the cold and the storm, 
Sheltered with thee. 


Or wouldst thou cold and unheeding be, 
Turning to leave me affrighted there, 
Fluttering, throbbing, in mute despair? 

Then, thou no pity showing to me, 
Fainting I’d fall in the stormy night 
Dead ’neath thy casement’s mocking light, 

Driven from thee. 


Were I a leaflet to float to thee, 
Drenched with the dews of the morning sweet, 
Lying in sunshine, low, at thy feet, 
Wouldst thou not, tenderly lifting me, 
Keep me to prove to the Winter snows 
That the dead Summer had her rose, 
Cherished by thee? 


Or wouldst thou, finding no joy in me, 
Leave me to perish beside thy way, 
A little rose-leaf, withered and gray— 

O my heart, unremembered to be; 
There in the sunlight moldering to lie, 
Crushed by thy feet as they hurried by, 

Forgotten by thee! 
Juuia H. S. BuGEIA. 








NOTE 


WITH THIS NUMBER, THE CALIFORNIAN completes 
its first year and its second volume. We trust that our 
readers have not wholly failed to participate in the 
pleasure which we have had in our efforts to make it 
worthy of their perusal. Monthly magazines occupy a 
growing, rather than a contracting, place in modern lit- 
erature. They have crowded the old-fashioned review 
to the wall. They are progressive, alive. In their pages 
appear the latest and best productions. Whatever 
proves worthy is afterward preserved in book form; the 
rest is allowed to perish. The magazine, therefore, isa 
sort of literary sieve, giving to the public the fine and 
sifted flour. Within certain recognized bounds there is 
great room for difference and individuality in a monthly. 
It may be local or cosmopolitan, purely literary or gen- 
eral in character, sectarian or non-sectarian, partisan or 
judicial, radical or conservative. It has been the aim of 
THE CALIFORNIAN, in a broad sense, to be what its 
name implies. Without provincialism, it has desired 
to be the exponent of the life which surrounds it, to 
be worthy of the resolute men and women who give to 
that life its vigor and its fascination. Doing this, it has 
also sought to be pure in spirit, to dwell upon the higher 
and better plane of human thoughts, sympathies, and 
emotions. It is for the reader to say how far these 
efforts have been successful. We would like each read- 
er to answer this in his own mind. Accompanying this 
number is an index for the entire volume. It represents 
what we have accomplished, and we are willing to be 
judged thereby. Does it redeem our promises? Is it 
fairly a credit to the magazine? Is it reasonably an ear- 
nest of as good or better work in the future? Is it, or is 
it not, a good thing that such work should go forth to 
the world to offset the representations or misrepresenta- 
tions that of late have been so frequent in regard to our 
Californian life? We request you to answer these ques- 
tions for yourself, and to apply any test which you may 
deem reasonable for their solution. So far as patronage 
is concerned, we have met with a generous welcome. 
Starting at an inauspicious time, THE CALIFORNIAN 
has yet made an auspicious beginning. The subscrip- 
tion list and the sales at retail have been fully up to ex- 
pectations. The advertising department has been lib- 
erally patronized. About to commence our new vol- 
ume, it is with better assurances than ever before. That 
there is a field for a monthly upon this coast has been 
fully proven. It only remains for THE CALIFORNIAN 
to continue to show itself worthy of its opportunities. 
And, with the same generous response on the part of 
the public, those connected with the magazine pledge 
their best efforts toward the accomplishment of that re- 
sult. 


GENEROSITY IS THE CHEAPEST OF VIRTUES. In 
many cases it is almost synonymous with selfishness. 
If one has plenty of money, it is so easy to be gener- 
ous. It involves so little trouble, so little personal exer- 
tion. Persons given up wholly to their own enjoyment, 
to their own pleasures even at a disregard for the com- 
fort of others, often pride themselves on being generous 
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in money matters. The little courtesies of life they 
never observe. The delicate forbearances of a nobly 
generous and unselfish spirit are unknown to them. 
They are loud in their opinions, domineering in their 
differences, headstrong in their resolutions. They make 
way with their elbows. And yet they plume themselves 
upon being free-handed ‘‘ good fellows ;’ and so they 
are, by a money standard. But any virtue that meas- 
ures itself by such a standard is base. The very giving 
of such men is selfish, They give for the pleasure it 
confers on them, not for that which it confers on the 
one who receives. True generosity shrinks from offer- 
ing money, save in emergencies; is delicate in atten- 
tions ; is considerate and forbearing ; puts not itself for- 
ward, but yields precedence; and never gives itself 
patronizing airs, which destroy the grace of the most 
welcome gift. In truth, there is not one man in ten 
thousand who knows how to give a present — nor one 
woman in as many hundred. We are all so awkward 
when we try to be graceful; and so bungling when we 
try to be gracious. 


IT IS A FINE THOUGHT OF EMERSON'’S, that one ought 
to attain the full stature of his being in one place as well 
as in another ; that one ought not to say, ‘‘I would be 
better, or of more consequence, if my life had been cast 
there instead of here.” It involves the same old lesson 
of neglected opportunities. One’s environment has re- 
ally little to do with any real greatness there may be in 
his nature. Washington was great in an untrodden 
wilderness ; Burns was great in an obscure cottage ; 
Shakspere, in a play-house. Oneof the most famous of 
the German philosophers is said never to have traveled 
more than thirty miles from the little town where he was 
born. Emerson himself lives apart from the highways of 
the world. The truth is just here, that, let any man fix 
his ideals high; let him scorn meanness, affectation, 
hypocrisy; let him cherish sincerity, honesty, truth ; 
and let his life represent, with singleness of purpose, 
some lofty principle, and, whether the world knows it 
or not, that man is great. If emergencies come, as con- 
stantly they do, all turn to him. Thereis no truer natu- 
ral test than the instinctive dependence of weak nat- 
ures on a strong one. It is useless to shift location. 
If we are unworthy in one place we will be unworthy 
in another. If weare not entitled to the favorable judg- 
ment of the world we shall not get it by a change of 
venue. Fix your mind upon any really great principle 
of life, and then ask yourself what better occasion could 
you have for its exercise than is presented to you every 
day. It is useless to go hunting opportunities as 
Don Quixote did. They come thick and fast around 
you. And, for that matter, opportunity never yet made 
any man great. It is always the man who lifts oppor- 
tunity into eternal fame. It is a pitiful excuse, this plea 
that we would accomplish something if we were only 
somewhere else. I know of no idea which deserves a 
wider recognition than that here, in this present envi- 
ronment, in this living, throbbing present, is our su- 
preme opportunity, 
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SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


SOMETHING NEW ABOUT THE FORMATION 
OF DEW. 


We are all familiar with the bright, transparent beads 
of water formed upon grass and other kinds of vegeta- 
tion during the clear and still nights of summer and au- 
tumn. This water is known as ‘‘dew,” and the gen- 
erally received theory of its formation was first clearly 
set forth by Dr. W. C. Wells, a physician of London, 
in his famous Zssay on Dew, first published in 1814. 
This essay still continues to be the standard authority 
on the subject, and, so far as the writer is aware, noth- 
ing further new or of special interest in this connection 
has found its way into any standard publication up to 
the present time. Dr. Wells's theory, as is well known, 
sets forth that dew is a deposit of invisible moisture 
from the atmosphere upon surfaces, the temperature of 
which is lower than that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. The deposit formed in a warm day upon the 
outer surface of a pitcher of cool water is due to the 
same law. But now comes Mr. J. U. Lloyd, with a 
series of articles in the Christian Standard, of Cincin- 
nati, commencing with July 24, 1880, in which he ad- 
mits that the idea is beautiful and the theory true toa 
certain extent, but denies that all the moisture thus ob- 
served is derived from the atmosphere. He holds that 
there are two kinds of dew, derived from entirely unlike 
sources, and which, when separately collected, show en- 
tirely different chemical characteristics. ‘The one, when 
deposited from a pure atmosphere, is almost pure water, 
while the other, although collected from vegetation ex- 
posed in the same field and to the same atmosphere as 
the first, contains so large an amount of sugar (glu- 
cose) as, in some instances, to be quite percepiible to 
the taste. Mr. Lloyd says he had noticed that on cer- 
tain species of grass dew is found in the evening in 
drops upon the tip end of each thrifty blade, before the 
remainder of the blade is moistened, and before there is 
moisture upon the surface generally of any vegetation 
in the vicinity; that these drops are continually falling 
off, from their accumulating weight, and are constantly 
being replaced by other drops at the same point. It 
was evident that these drops were not condensed from 
the atmosphere. He noticed that while one spe- 
cies first shows the drop upon the tip of the blade, oth- 
ers were covered with beads of moisture simultaneously 
along the entire edge of the blades, while still other 
herbs and leaves remained perfectly dry or exuded 
moisture from their entire surface. He asks, ‘‘Can this 
variation be explained by any law of radiation?’ and 
answers the question in the negative, He argues, both 
from observation and reason, that dew proper is deposit- 
ed from the atmosphere, according to Dr. Wells's theory, 
but that the drops formed at the tips and edges of cer- 
tain grass blades and leaves, as above, are exuded from 
the plants. The sugar found in such drops is the sur- 
plus of that which is formed in the upward passage of 
the fluid, and which, not being appropriated by the 
plant, goes to waste in solution with the exuded water. 
Hence the familiar fact that cattle prefer grass which is, 
or has recently been, wet with dew (exuded moisture) 





—it is sweeter than that which is more dry. The term, 
‘*honey dew,” is frequently applied to a moisture which 
sometimes attracts bees and other insects by its peculiar 
sweetness. ‘There seems to be a great difference in the 
amount of water exuded by different plants. ‘‘ Blue- 
grass” is especially noticeable for the rapid formation of 
drops on the tips of its leaves. The plant commonly 
known as ‘Indian turnip,” the large-leaved species of 
Caladium, or ‘‘Elephant’'s Ear,” etc., are also special- 
ly noticeable. He also holds that this excreted dew 
is greater in quantity than that which is condensed 
from the atmosphere. The philosophy of this exudation 
may be condensed from one of the Doctor’s papers, as 
follows: The rootlets of each clump of grass, or of each 
shrub or bush, are constantly absorbing from the earth 
water charged with such mineral ingredients as are 
needed for the growth of the plant, and the grass blades 
and leaves are continually exhaling the surplus water 
into the atmosphere. ‘The cells of the plants seize upon 
the nutritive principles, appropriating them to their sup- 
port and growth. The surplus, or depleted water, es- 
capes, in the day time by insensible evaporation, but dur- 
ing the night, when but little or no evaporation takes 
place, this moisture accumulates upon the leaf surfaces, 
and becomes visible. In some plants it exudes mainly 
from a few comparatively large microscopic openings in 
the tip of the leaves, as in blue-grass; from others along 
the edges; from others still, evenly over the entire sur- 
face. The latter, for evident reasons, is more generally 
confined to wooded plants, with leaves and branches. 
These deductions, the Doctor avers, are the result of 
extended observations, sometimes carefully conducted 
with chloride of calcium and bell glasses, and by other 
means. The question here raised is certainly a very in- 
teresting one, and will no doubt be speedily confirmed 
or exploded. It is given in these columns for what it is 
worth, as an interesting item in the progress of scien- 
tific investigation. 


THE WORK NOW BEFORE ASTRONOMERS. 


Professor Asaph Hall, in an address before the as- 
tronomical section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which lately held its annual 
session in Boston, gave an admirable outline of the 
present status and future prospects of the work before 
astronomers, which we briefly summarize as follows: 
An accurate knowledge of the proper motions of the 
fixed stars, and of the great changes of light and heat 
among them, can only be attained by long continued 
and laborious observations made through centuries yet 
tocome. Hence, the observations of to-day should be 
carefully divided up and made so accurately that the 
astronomers of the future may rely with confidence upon 
the results of the labors of their predecessors to detect 
and measure changes which take place only during the 
lapse of ages. Similarly prolonged observations are 
also needed for the full development of the secular 
changes in our own solarsystem. With the exception 
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of Neptune, the ordits of the planets are already quite 
well determined; but in many other respects much is yet 
to be learned. In the case of Saturn, all the tables are 
in error; but these errors are supposed to arise from 
some defect in the theory of that planet. The lunar 
theory is still an unsolved mystery, and all the lunar 
ephemerides are affected with empirical terms. The 
observations of the fixed stars are of the highest im- 
portance, since they are the fundamental points on 
which our knowledge of planetary motions and even the 
motions of the stars themselves depend. Previous to 
the present century, but little work had been done on 
double stars. In this field, although the work is simple, 
the observations should be made with great care and 
accuracy. The astronomer, above all other scientists, 
should have patience in his work, and be content to 
allow future generations to reap the reward of his toil. 
The physical theories of the universe, of which mod- 
ern popular science is so productive, are generally 
worse than useless, notwithstanding he who rants freely 
about the nebular hypothesis is often considered one of 
advanced astronomers of the day. 
of the smallest double star, or of the faintest comet or 
asteroid, is worth more than all such vague talk. It is 
only about forty years since a stellar parallax was first 
measured, and then the most powerful instruments were 
employed. Much remains to be done in this direction. 
Photography, which has rendered good service in de- 
scriptive astronomy, does not admit of the accuracy of 
measurement required for stellar work. ‘The determina- 
tions of the motion of stars toward or away from the sun 
are so discordant that no confidence can be placed in 
the results thus far obtained. It is hoped that some of 


A good observation 


the large instruments now in course of construction may, 


throw more light upon this obscure subject. Argelander 
and his assistants completed their great catalogue of 
324,198 stars in 1861. It isa work of great value and 
should be extended to other parts of the heavens. By 
taking account of a large number of stars, it may be 
possible to determine the motion of the solar system in 
space. Very few American observatories have been es- 
tablished for the purpose of doing purely scientific work, 
for they are generally built in connection with some col- 
lege, and are the product of some local enthusiasm, 
which builds and equips an observatory and then leaves 
it helpless for support. The Professor remarked, in 
closing, that the present and prospective means for 
placing instruments at elevations of eight, and even ten 
thousand feet, will doubtless result in much good. At 
such altitudes, we may be able to do, with small appara- 
tus, work that under ordinary conditions requires much 
more powerful instruments. 


IRON-CLAD STEEL—A NEW 
URE. 


MANUFACT- 


A product of iron and steel, of a novel character, has 
recently been turned out at the Norway Iron Works, of 
South Boston. ‘This new manufacture is called ‘‘ iron- 
clad steel,”’ from the fact that the steel in the mass is 
perfectly inclosed by a thin coating of soft iron. This 
inclosure is effected by first constructing a box of iron, 
which is filled with plates or bars of steel, an iron cover 
put on, and the whole subjected to a high heat until it be- 
comes a solid mass. The walls of the iron box are then 
welded to the steel which has been placed within them, 
by being repeatedly passed through rollers until the 








mass has been drawn out into the desired shape of 
square, flat, or round bars. The most curious feature 
of the process is the fact that the iron arid steel keep 
their places relatively—the iron constantly outside the 
steel, no matter how much it is worked, provided it is 
not cut. It may even be drawn out into an iron-clad 
wire, as gold is made to cover copper or brass while 
undergoing a similar manipulation. The advantage of 
the process is said to consist in the fact that the steel 
thus clad with iron is less subject to decarbonization in 
the various processes of being worked up for use. After 
an instrument has been prepared, the iron can be read- 
ily removed, if desired, by the file or emory wheel, 
It is already be- 
ing made into horse-shoes, and will be tested for other 
uses, as time and circumstances may suggest. The arti- 
cle is controlled by a patent, which belongs to the com- 
pany above named, which is now engaged in the exper- 
imental work of introducing this new article of manu- 
facture. 


and a more perfect steel be produced. 


NEW OBSERVATIONS IN STELLAR PHYSICS. 


Professor E. C. Pickering, of the Harvard Astronom- 
ical Observatory, has recently made a most interesting 
discovery, which is regarded as second in importance 
only to the revelations of the spectroscope, in regard to 
stellar physics. He has ascertained the fact that when 
a prism is placed between the object-glass and eye-piece 
of a telescope, the Zight of a star is drawn out into a 
continuous band, but when directed to a planetary neb- 
ula the light is collected into a star-like point, without any 
appearance of a band; hence, the astronomer is thus 
able to distinguish at once between a star and a plan- 
etary nebula. Immediate use was made of the new de- 
vice, with most satisfactory results, as four other objects 
were soon discovered which are distinctly recognized as 
new planetary nebulz. In addition to these, still an- 
other object has been brought to notice, which presents 
the appearance of two star-like points within a single 
continuous band. This is different from anything pre- 
viously observed, and is regarded as an important ob- 
ject for investigation. Astronomers will look with much 
interest for further developments by means of this sim- 
ple, but important, modification of the ordinary teles- 
scope. 


A LIGHTNING FLASH. 


All the more ordinary effects of ‘‘lightning” may 
easily be reproduced by artificial means, but on a very 
small scale—how small may be readily inferred from the 
fact that a three-foot spark is considered a long one, 
even from the most powerful machines, while it is quite 
certain that lightning-flashes in the clouds, or from one 
cloud to another, often exceed a mile in length, and 
sometimes extend to four, and even five miles. The de- 
structive power of a spark from a machine or from a 
lightning-flash in the clouds is proportioned to the dis- 
tance over which the spark or flash will move. When 
a tree is struck by a violent discharge, a large portion of 
the trunk is usually split into fragments. A more mod- 
erate discharge simply ruptures the channels through 
which the sap flows, and a tree is often thus killed with- 
out any visible or external evidence of damage. ‘rhis 
result is due to the sudden vaporization of the sap. In 
the first case the heat is so great and in such volume 
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that the vaporization takes place with the suddenness 
due to the burning of an explosive compound, and may 
be illustrated by the violent action produced by pouring 
melted iron upon so small a quantity as only a few 
drops of water. 


TRANSFORMING SOUND INTO LIGHT. 


M. Tréve has described to the French Academy of 
Sciences an experiment with an apparatus which he 
calls a singing condenser, by which he believes he effects 
the transformation of sound into light. When a cur- 
rent of electricity is brought to bear upon his condenser 





a sound is produced, which he attributes to the vibra- 
tions of the air in the condenser, produced by the shock 
of the electric current. Reversing this experiment, he 
placed the condenser in a Geissler tube, and brought 
the two poles of the electric current to bear upon the 
condenser through the electrodes of the table. The tube 
was then connected with an air-pump. The condenser 
sounded as usual when the current was directed to it 
under the ordinary atmospheric pressure; but when the 
air was withdrawn the sound became more and more 
feeble, until, as a vacuum was produced, it ceased en- 
tirely, and a clear, bright light appeared, sparkling like 
pearls, from the leaves of the condenser, quite unlike the 
ordinary pale, vague light of the Geissler tubes. 





ART AND 


PICTURE SUBJECTS. 


It has now become a recognized fact among artists 
that, for exhibition purposes, the larger and more im- 
portant the canvas and subject, the greater likelihood 
there will be of its attracting its due amount of appre- 
ciation from the public. There is, no doubt, reason in 
this, especially in the larger exhibitions, where the exhib- 
its extend into the thousands, as is the case annually in 
the Salon, and the more important exhibitions of the 
great European cities. There is so much to be seen, 
and the visitor's time is usually so limited, that he finds 
himself at a loss where to begin and how to bestow his 
time to the greatest advantage. Some consult the cat- 
alogues, and devote themselves principally to the con- 
templation of the work of those whose reputations are 
fully established. Others enter the gallery, and by a 
general, comprehensive glance, select those works whose 
power of color, composition, or subject are most apt to 
arrest the attention. By this course, all the more quiet 
and modest works—and, in many instances, most meri- 
torious and carefully studied—are overlooked, and the 
artist who has perhaps devoted a year or two to the 
careful working out of his theme, has the mortification 
to see it entirely passed over, while other works, solely 
on account of their size or some striking feature, excite 
general comment. This accounts for the fact that the 
Salon in particular presents annually such startling sub- 
jects, in the way of tragedies and nudes. Few French 
artists expect to sell their exhibition works. They use 
the Salon asa means of advertising, and choose subjects 
in themselves striking, handling them in the most forci- 
ble manner their skill will permit, merely to bring them- 
selves before the public and upon which to build a rep- 
utation that will serve them in the disposal of their other 
productions. Even in our local galleries, there is an 
acknowledged advantage in large over small pictures. 
When the exhibit is limited, large pictures are sure of 
good positions on the line, and the desire of the hang- 
ing committee to produce an agreeable tout ensemble 
often leads them to select the larger canvases as nuclei 
about which to group other works. This, in effect, often 
gives undue importance to such pictures, and is sure to 
redound to the advantage of the artists who produce 
them. The time is rapidly approaching, however, when 
the public will be more exacting, and will be guided in 
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its judgment and approval more by truth and fideli- 
ty to nature, without regard to subject or size, than 
to any external factitious advantages. This brings us 
to the character of subjects generally treated by our 
California landscape painters. Probably few, if any, 
countries present the variety and beauty of subject for 
the painter afforded by our coast. For grandeur and 
massiveness, the Sierra will meet the demands of the 
most aspiring. The less rugged, but more picturesque, 
coast range, with its beauty of lines, running streams, 
and rich masses of foliage, present a class of subjects 
peculiarly and distinctively its own. The broad plains 
of the interior, dotted with oaks and cottonwoods, 
green and literally carpeted in the spring time with most 
brilliant patches of wild-flower coloring, and, later on, 
reduced to the somber, arid, and yet rich russets, browns, 
and soft, neutral grays of midsummer, afford subjects 
strikingly in contrast, and each abounding in beau- 
ties of their own that cannot but impress the lover of 
nature. Our sea coast is bold, rich, rugged, and in 
picturesqueness not easily surpassed. Indeed, the art- 
ist has but to express his wish, and Nature stands ready 
to more than meet it. We sometimes feel dispssed to 
raise the question whether Nature has not been too 
bountiful toward the artists of California, and if, in her 
indulgence, she has not spoiled rather than benefited 
them. They have so long feasted upon the grand and 
massive that they no longer have a relish for Nature in 
her quiet and more lovely aspects. Every spring we 
read of long pilgrimages to the Sierra and Oregon in 
search of subjects for pictures, yet a half hour’s walk in 
any direction from our metropolis reveals subjects that 
Corot and the great French landscape masters would 
grow enthusiastic over. We are reminded of this more 
particularly from having a few days since looked through 
the album of Mr. Latimer, one of the most promising 
of the students at the art school. Mr. Latimer is a 
careful draftsman and industrious worker, and has been 
filling his portfolio with drawings of bits of nature found 
in the neighborhood of Oakland and Alameda. His 
subjects are well chosen, and are highly picturesque, 
and reveal the existence of a class of subjects not hith- 
erto treated by our Californian artists. Lying only an 
hour’s ride from their studios, and with nature continu- 
ally before them, some of our artists could in a few 
hours’ time produce much more valuable and meritorious 
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work, of a fresh and interesting character to the public, 
than could be evolved from the labors of the studio in 
as many days. Better a truthful portrayal of minor 


subjects than faulty delineations of massive subjects, 
valuable chiefly on account of their remoteness. 


THOMAS NAST AND THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


A glance at many of the more recent numbers of the 
publication to which Nast usually contributes shows 
very plainly the influence of foreign training upon some 
of its pictorial contributors. We have for so long a 
time identified Nast with this periodical, and vice versdé, 
that it is difficult to reconcile one's self to the changed 
appearance of the paper since it has passed so exten- 
sively into the hands of other artists. Indeed, Nast 
may be said to have made it. The well known cari- 
catures of this artist that have for fso many years ap- 
peared, and the plain, frank individuality that charac- 
terized them, became as recognized features of that pa- 
per as the title- heading itself. Acknowledging Mr. 
Nast’s great ability as a caricaturist, and the valuable 
service he has rendered both the paper and the various 
causes he has espoused, we are somewhat at a loss to 
understand the reason for his being supplanted to so 
great an extent in the later numbers. Rumor hasit that 
certain political differences between proprietor and artist 
constitute the cause; but whatever it may be, the pub- 
lic greatly misses the artist’s handiwork, and will con- 
tinue to do so, notwithstanding the excellence of later 
contributions. As a caricaturist, Mr. Nast is difficult 
to excel. Though his work can hardly be called artistic, 
there is a force, directness, and unmistakable meaning 
in every line which stamps its superiority, and appeals 
at once to the understanding of the masses. With 
little attempt at composition, and less at movement or 
foreshortening, it seems to be the aim of this carica- 
turist to crowd as much meaning as possible within a 
given space. When figures do not suffice, inscriptions 
are inserted in every available space, combining letter- 
press with the pictorial, and producing a sort of compro- 
mise between the two, which strictly belongs to neither, 
but which is, for the purposes intended, of great force. 
Mr. W. A. Rogers's ‘‘Change in the Cabinet,” in a re- 
cent number, shows much more of the artist, though, as 
is to be expected, his attempt at the pictorial places his 


work a little above the appreciation of the masses, and | 


deprives it of that simplicity which is sometimes essen- 
tial tothe popular understanding. His drawing is good, 
and his grouping effective, and the variety of pose and 
expression gives his work a value above that of merely 
a political cartoon. 
drawing by Thulstrup, the influence of the French 
school is more apparent than in any of the others. 


Were it not for the English inscriptions, one might al- | 


most imagine himself inspecting a plate from one of the 
modern French periodicals. The deep, flat shadows in 


juxtaposition to broad, simple lights, is a favorite meth- | 
od of treatment with many French artists, and bids fair | 


to become popular with our own. The return of so 
many of our youth from foreign art institutions, with 
foreign ideas, will no doubt greatly influence the char- 
acter of American illustrations; and it is not without 
regret that we look forward to the time when many of 
our homely and faulty, yet nevertheless cherished, no- 


tions of pictorial art will be supplanted in our own | 


land, 





In ‘‘ Waiting for the Signal,” a | 


| head, who stands at his left. 


A RISING CALIFORNIAN ARTIST. 


Three pictures are exhibited by Messrs. Morris & 
Kennedy which are well worthy of attention, both from 
their intrinsic merit and from the fact that the painter of 
them is a Californian. They are the work of Mr. Thad- 
deus Welch, who, we understand, left San Francisco to 
study in Europe some seven years ago, and is at present 
in Paris. We have seen the works of many young 
Americans who have studied abroad, but we do not re- 
member to have seen many which so completely justify 
the painters of them in having gone abroad as do these 
of Mr. Welch. It is too often the misfortune of young 
Americans in Europe to find that they have learned the 
language of color without having anything to say in it. 
They have learned painting, but have nothing to paint. 
Mr. Welch, however, shows in his pictures that he has 
studied the technical side of his art, not for its own sake, 
but chiefly and rightly as a means of expression. His 
three pictures all indicate that the workman has passed 
his apprenticeship, and feels an easy confidence in hand- 
ling his tools. But, above and beyond this technical 
skili, they indicate gifts in the painter which will make 
us watch his development with the greatest interest. 
His subjects and his treatment of them show a wide 
sympathy with man and nature. There are two land- 
scapes and one interior. Of the landscapes, the first 
represents a lonely, thatched farm-house, in midwinter. 
Snow covers everything, and the chief aim of the artist 
has been to depict the frozen necessity of winter, binding 
house and field. This he has well succeeded in doing; 
and the cold birds on the fence, and the on-coming 
gloom and storm, and, into the midst of it all, the men 
leading off their harnessed horses, all highten the effect. 
The second landscape is a delightful pastoral. Ona 
little hillside, divided by a stream which makes a pas- 
sage just wide enough for us to look through and see 
that the city lies far away, a number of sheep are graz- 
ing, watched by two boys. It is just after lambing- 
time, and the lambs follow their mothers. Nobody who 
had ever observed the lives of sheep could fail to recog- 
nize this picture’s truth to nature. There, in a delight- 
fully cool shadow in the foreground, lies one ewe rest- 
ing; near by stands another, whose ears some anxiety 
for its lamb has pricked into alertness ; a little way off, 
a ewe is giving suck to its lamb, and the little fellow, 
down on his fore-knees, shows all his satisfaction in his 
vibrating tail; other ewes graze on the hillside, and the 
impatient ram is moving among them. The charm of 
the picture is complete. This sweetly depicted bit of 
country life shows a deeper feeling for nature than we 
have noticed in the work of any young American. It 
has a touch of pure poetry. The third of Mr. Welch's 
pictures represents a shoemaker at work in his shop. 
He sits facing the window, against which the snow is 
piled up from without, and in front of him is his 
work-bench, covered with all his tools. He is repairing 
the shoe of the little girl with the red shawl around her 
The theme is humble, 
but not too humble for Mr. Welch's sympathy and lov- 
ing treatment. He evidently believes in the dignity of 
work, however humble; for into this picture he has put 
qualities which make it an important revelation of his 
strength and vigor as an artist. It is altogether the 
most powerful of his three pictures, and leads us to ex- 
pect great things of Mr. Welch. We shall look forward 
to the appearance of his future works with much inter- 
est, which, we doubt not, will be shared by many of our 
readers. 
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HISTORICAL STUDIES OF CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES— VENICE, SIENA, FLORENCE. By 
Charles Eliot Norton. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co, 

This most delightful book, with its vivid pictures of 
the three great Italian republics, each at the heyday of 
its life, makes us feel proud of the achievements of 
American scholarship. Its author, Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton, a near relative of that distinguished scholar, 
George Ticknor, whose memoirs were published four 
years ago to the great pleasure of the literary world, 
sustains and amplifies his relative’s fame. The intimate 
friend of Carlyle and Ruskin and Burne Jones in Eng- 
land, and of Lowell and Longfellow and Emerson in 
America, Mr. Norton has shown, in studies of Dante, 
of Turner, and of William Blake, the rarest sympathy 
with genius. But he has chosen lately to express him- 
self less through direct communication with the public 
than through personal contact with the students of Har- 
vard, where, as professor of the fine arts, he has been 
for the past five years, according to the general testi- 
mony of recent graduates, the most potent source of 
culture within the university. We are, therefore, espe- 
cially grateful for this present book, which we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the most important contribu- 
tion to an intelligent appreciation of the spirit and work 
of the church-builders of the middle ages that has ap- 
peared since Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. Books there 
are in plenty which measure these same cathedrals of 
Venice, Siena, and Florence by rule of thumb, and set 
forth their dimensions; but Mr. Norton's work differs 
from all of these in the noble and scholarly manner in 
which he unfolds, in vivid pictures from contemporary 
records, the conditions of life which made the building 
of such cathedrals possible. Architecture, no less than 
music, or poetry, or painting, is the expression of the 
thoughts and feelings of the nation that creates it; and 
he is but a beginner in the study of it who has not 
passed from the study of dimensions to an inquiry. into 
the causes which give a nation once, but not again, the 
power to express itself in architectural forms of supreme 
beauty. For the satisfaction of such an inquiry, Mr. 
Norton’s book is a treasure-house of materials. Open- 
ing with a preliminary account of the state of Europe 
after the disruption of the Roman Empire, it proceeds to 
describe the upgrowth of the new order of society, 
in which Christian piety and civic pride became the 
most potent directors of nationalenergies. Successively 
in Venice, in Siena, in Florence, the building of their 
great cathedrals during the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, is depicted as the monumental expres- 
sion of their piety and their patriotism. The charm of 
the narrative cannot be transcribed. In temperance of 
statement, in grace and strength of diction, in unerring 
appreciation of all that is noblest in thought, word, and 
deed, the book is beyond praise. It has, too, that 
freshness of originality which results from the fact that 
the author has searched the very archives of the cities 
themselves. He is thus able to present minutest and 
most instructive details as to the methods adopted for 





securing the best work, and in following his descrip- 
tions we see the progress of the building and hear the 
comments of the citizens. 
markable for the power of sympathetic imagination 
which pervades it from beginning to end and makes 
us feel, when Mr. Norton writes of Venice, or Siena, 
or Florence, that he is alternately Venetian, Sienese, 
Florentine, himself. It is difficult, for example, not to 
believe that Brunelleschi was his personal friend. We 
close this book with two thoughts in mind. The first 
connects itself with our pitiable, half-finished city hall, 
and suggests how much our own republic might learn, 
even in mere business (about which we Americans think 
we know so much), from the practice of those little re- 
publics in Italy six hundred years ago. Our second 
thought is of Harvard, and we congratulate that uni- 
versity on the possession of suci: a man as Mr. Norton 
for the elevation of its youth. 

To the publishers of this book we can give no higher 
praise than that the beauty of their printers’ work is in 
every way worthy of the contents. 


But, above all, the book is re- 


POLITILAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. By 
Sheldon Amos, M. A., Barrister at Law, late Professor 
of Jurisprudence in University College, London. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. For sale in San 
Francisco by Payot, Upham & Co. 

Sheldon Amos isa philanthropist. His thoughts and 
his writings turn to the alleviation of the sufferings of man- 
kind, to their moral advancement, and to their lasting 
good. That he should direct the attention of the world 
to the possibility and means of attaining peace among 
men is eminently characteristic of his philanthropic 
spirit. His Political and Legal Remedies for War opens 
in a chapter devoted to an inquiry into the probability 
of reducing the frequency of wars, and into the possi- 
bility of a permanent peace. Having pointed out that 
peace among nations is not wholly fanciful, he then ex- 
amines the causes of wars, with the view of averting 
them by removing or lessening these causes in the fut- 
ure. In the third chapter the means of lessening or re- 
moving these sources of discord among peoples are 
treated politically, and in the fourth chapter, legally. 
It is seen that the author's handling of his subject is log- 
ically planned. 

Mr. Amos does not pretend that there are no reasons 
for fearing that war may still have a long tenure of ex- 
istence, but, as an international lawyer, whose duty he 
believes it to be to-hasten, if possible, a day of perma- 
nent peace, he summons the following illustrations from 
the past in support of his faith ‘‘that some day war be- 
tween civilized States must become obsolete:" Private 
wars, judicial combats, and dueling have vanished or 
are looked upon with reproach; the character of war 
is changeable, justifying the belief that it is likely to be 
as impermanent an institution as those which have pass- 
ed away; and civilized States evince a growing desire to 
reduce such features of warfare as are least in harmony 
with the demands of the current civilization. In main- 
tenance of the same view, the awakening among the 
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people of the earth that wars are an evil, is dwelt upon 
—a feeling strengthened by popular education, by pop- 
ular interest manifested in social questions, by the man- 
ifest burden of an expensive military establishment, and 
by the horrors of actual warfare, exposed through the 
medium of the war correspondent, and through books, 
that picture the real meaning of a conflict between na- 
tions. The spread of liberalism, the rise of philosophic 
schools, teaching peace, and the influence of religion, 
all culminating in the modern development of an inter- 
national association for the settlement of disputed ques- 
tions, encourage one in the hope that permanent peace 
may be attained in the future, and invite to the study of 
how this much to be desired end may be assured. 

To enumerate all the causes of wars would entail the 
task of reciting all the reasons alleged therefor upon the 
occasion of a declaration of war, as well as the underly- 
ing, but unmentioned, springs of discontent. The au- 
thor has preferred to mention all the general possible 
causes, with the view of ascertaining which of them are 
the least remediable. Among these causes are the an- 
tagonism between a nation’s external relations in respect 
to its boundaries and treaty engagements, and its in- 
ternal growth making these relations more and more 
irksome ; hereditary jealousies and antipathies among 
States; the disposition of the more powerful States to 
intervene in the affairs of the less powerful; the tradi- 
tional systems of foreign policies, ill adapted to the 
changes in international relations; the absence of an in- 
ternational morality, induced by an artificial national 
“honor ;” standing armies, fostering the idea that war 
is a necessity; and the unsettled condition of interna- 
tional law. These various causes are honestly discussed, 
and the thoughts which they suggest are succinctly 
stated. From time to time the possible measures of re- 
lief that might be adopted are briefly mentioned, as in 
anticipation of the more elaborate consideration of these 
remedies. 

The chapter devoted to the political remedies for war 
is the most entertaining, as well as the most suggestive, 
in the book. Therein is set forth in what respects na- 
tions, in their relations with one other, might avert the 
resort to arms. In illustration of the positions taken, 
the author reviews many of the most noticeable in- 
stances in modern diplomatic intercourse. A compre- 
hensive review of treaty stipulations and international 
correspondence, made fora guide to future negotiations, 
cannot but prove interesting. In elucidation of his ar- 
gument, the principles of intervention and non-inter- 
vention are explained—a question of exceeding interest 
in view of the pending struggle between Chili and Peru 
and Bolivia, the particulars wherein treaties might be 
improved are pointed out, the history of the balance of 
power theory is told, the doctrine of neutralization is 
stated and approved, the growth and constitution of the 
large standing armies in Europe are considered statis- 
tically and historically, and the policy condemned, and 
the resort to international congresses for the settlement 
of disputes is discussed in the light of reason and ex- 
ample, the circumstances under which they are likely to 
prove useful being defined. These are the respects 
wherein political remedies are deemed to be available in 
reducing the frequency, and ultimately paving the way 
to the abolition, of war. The legal means operative for 
the same beneficial ends are found in the systematizing 
and codifying of international Jaw so far as is possible, 
and in reforms concerning the operations of war as it 
affects the trade of belligerents and neutrals, and con- 





cerning the laws of war as they bear upon the manner 
in which it is conducted. v 

All these delicate questions of international relation 
are candidly raised and considered. Although it might 
seem that a work of this nature would be too technical 
for ordinary perusal, its clearness of arrangement and 
of statement combine with its historical allusions to 
make it a valuable addition to the general library. The 
subject is in every sense a live one, and this, with Mr. 
It is not 
sufficiently elaborate to make it a text-book— such was 
not the design; and this fact, no doubt, will greatly tend 
to its wider introduction among the people at large, 
whose passions, prejudices, and opinions the author 
considers an important factor in the continuance or ces- 
sation of wars. 


Amos's evident earnestness, commends it. 


ULTIMA THULE. A new volume of poems, by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, with a new portrajt of Mr. 
Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
188r. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft 
& Co. 

THE IRON GATE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, with a fine new steel portrait. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. For sale in 
San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

The names of Longfellow and Holmes have been so 
long and intimately associated with whatsoever things 
are pure and admirable in American literature that any 
new volumes from them have an assured appreciation 
and welcome. With Emerson, they are the survivors 
of an age, rather than a school, to which we are in- 
debted for nearly all the contributions which will prob- 
ably survive the close of the century. There are few 
poets that have enjoyed a continous popularity for so 
extended a period as has Longfellow. Without great 
originality or intensity, there is, nevertheless, an even 
purity and sweetness in his poetry. He does not ex- 
press the thoughts that a few men feel and throw down 
to the world; he brings up the thoughts which all men 
feel into the chaste atmosphere of his refined verse. 
Hence, the commonest man may say: These are my 
thoughts, clad in a better garment than I could have 
provided. Holmes, perhaps, has less of this universal- 
ity in his poetry, but he has a distinctive field, which 
no one has ever occupied more gracefully. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. A Novel. By Albion W. 
Tourgee. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
1880. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft 
& Co. 

This book is a sort of logical sequel to A Fool's Er- 
rand, by the same author, written with a political ob- 
ject, and soto be taken cum granosalis. Aside from the 
evidences of the haste made to get the book upon the 
market during the election excitement, the work is well 
done. The field isa vast one. It involves a conflict of 
races, and we know no better presentation of the sub- 
ject than this book, if it can be borne in mind through- 
out that it is the brief of an advocate, and not the 
dictum of a judge. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA. By Nathan Newmark. San Francis- 
co: Sumner Whitney & Co. 1880. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 
San Francisco by Payot, Upham & Co. 

Byron. By John Nichol. 


Edited by John Morley. 


For sale in 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE LiBRARY. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by Pay- 
ot, Upham & Co. 

No. 139.—Lord Brackenbury. A Novel. 

B. Edwards. 
No. 141.—Fust as] Am. A Novel. 
Braddon. 

No. 142.—A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Rus- 

sell. 


By Amelia 
By Miss M. E. 


HARPER'S HALF-Hour SERIES. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by 
Payot, Upham & Co. 

No. 141.—Zhe National Banks. 

son, 


By H. W. Richard- 


NEw COLORADO AND THE SANTA FE TRAIL. By A. 
A. Hayes, Jr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1880. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft 
&Co. 


THE Worst Boy In Town. By the author of Helen's 
Babies. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1880. 
For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


THE FLIGHT INTO Ecypt. A Narrative Poem. By 
Thomas E. Van Bebber. San Francisco: A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. 1880. 





METHODS OF TEACHING. A Hand-book of Principles, 
Directions, and Working Models for Common School 
Teachers. By John Swett. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by Pay- 
ot, Upham & Co. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Green, M.A. Volume IV. 
Brothers. 1880. 
ot, Upham & Co. 


By John Richard 
New York: Harper & 
For sale in San Francisco by Pay- 


JUDGE AND Jury. A Popular Explanation of Leading 
Topics in the Law of the Land. By njamin 
Vaughan Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1880. For sale in San Francisco by Payot, Upham 
& Co. 


THe Hour WitLCome. A Tale of an Alpine Cloister. 
By Wilhelmine von Hillern. From the German, by 
Clara Bell. New York: William S. Gottsberger. 
1880. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroit 
& Co. 


A First ITALIAN Course. Containing a Grammar, 
Delectus, and Exercise-book, on the plan of Dr. Will- 
iam Smith's Principia Latina. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by 
Payot, Upham & Co. 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


A BOSTON SYMPOSIUM. 


At an entertainment, lately given in this city, there 
was introduced an imaginary dinner, given in Boston 
upon the occasion of the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of its settlement, at which many noted au- 
thors were present by proxy, others being represented 
by supposititious letters. Mr. W. D. H-w-lls presided, 
and, after brief opening remarks, introduced Dr. O. W. 
H-lm-s, who talked delightfully of his early recollec- 
tions of Boston, and concluded with the following poem : 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT AND THE OBELISK.—A DIA- 
LOGUE, 


The Monument. 


Respected monolith, pilgrim to our shore, 

How could you enter at the Castle Garden door 
When Boston's seaward gates were open wide, 
Inviting you to enter and abide? 


Here is the home of Light and Knowledge, 

‘*The General Hospital,” and Harvard College. 
Every citizen's a philosopher, or poet, 

And yet so modest that he scarcely seems to know it. 


Here they lunch on protoplasm, dine on trilobites. 
The very boys leave marbles, tops, and kites, 

On lofty themes to hold discourse, and high debate— 
The Nebular Hypothesis, Free Will, and Fate. 


How different in the Knickerbocker city, given up to 
Mammon, 
Where speculation 's everything, and cu/tchaw gammon ! 
, What, in such a place, is the sculptured story 
Chiseled on your sides in days of Egypt's glory? 


They will vote the ‘‘ marks” and ‘‘ scratches,” past all 
divination, . ; 

Then—send to Boston for an explanation. 

Therefore, pull up stakes at Central Park, 

And come this way, first-cousin of the ark. 





In Boston Common, on a grassy mound, 

Near ‘‘’The Long Path,” with elm trees all around, 
There may you stand and point the sky 

Through coming ages to the passer-by. 


Professors grave, with spectacles on nose, 

And doctors wise will stand about in rows, 

Young ladies ‘‘ eye-glassed,” erudite, and literary, 
Careless of fashion, but profound, and philosophic, very, 


Will gather round in groups, in learned theories pro- 
lific, 
To discuss, in Sanscrit tongue, each hieroglyphic. 


But I, the granite shaft which rests on Bunker Hill, 
Four times your stature, and far grander still, 

I, who have given you this cordial invitation, 

Must also urge you to be mindful of your station; 


I, who came from Quincy granite stock, 

Of course could never recognize Egyptian rock. 

So, if you come this way, you'll promise, ‘‘ will yer,” 
Never to presume to be familiar? 


For, passing by my vastly higher station, 
There is a matter which affects your reputation : 


At home they call you Cleopatra’s needle, I believe, 
After a woman whose character, I grieve 

To say, was never good; and thus you're blasted hither, 
Because your name’s connected with her. 


I'd have you know that Beacon Hill society 
Is conducted on the strictest of propriety. 


The Obelisk. 


I, the brother of the pyramids— 

I, who was old when Homer sang, 

And past my prime when Persian host 
Ravaged the fair land of Egypt— 

I, that stood watch and guard beside 

The temple-door for two thousand years— 
I, who have seen nations rise and fall, 
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Religions born and grow, flourish and decay, 
What to me is time, or space, or place? 

In this fair garden of the West 

I stand, and shall stand, when 

Other Goths and Vandals come from afar, 

To sweep away a race enfeebled by luxury and vice. 
And you, my stony friend, have stood 

Against the northern blast these 7/ty years— 

A moment in my existence. 

For every year of your brief time, 

Take half a century from mine, 

And I should ante-date the Czesars then. 

Your lofty column, stone added to stone, 
Aspires to the stars. So Babel’s tower, 

Another ‘‘hollow mockery,” arose on yesterday ; 
And to-day none but I, and the Sphinx, 

Who will not speak, could tell the spot. 


And now, in closing, let me catch your rhyme, 

To tell you that you're hardly for all time. 

Although you rise so grim and stolid, 

You're a hollow shell, while I, like Dixie land, am solid. 


The following letter was then read : 


C-NC-kD, September ro. 

DEAR MR. H-w-LLs :—I think it was Aéschylus, who 
said that a man’s home is his castle. I am so fortified 
in mine, that not Boston, nor the farthest Ind, shall 
draw me from it. 

What's Boston to me, or I to Boston, that I should 
dine for her? 

From a sufficient hight, all towns appear alike. Bos- 
ton is great; but there was another Athens. 

Glory not in that wherein you differ. 

Individuality is no ground for pride. 

Towns are one, as man is one, and a pint cup may 
have no more moral character than a boned herring. 

I honor Boston too much to flatter her. 

Fools like flattery, and Boston is no man’s fool. 

Rude truth is a better, if less palatable gift, than flat- 
tery, and Boston is on the earth, after all. 

She has been a reformer, but many a reformer per- 
ishes in his removal of rubbish, and that makes the 
offensiveness of the class. Let her be indifferent to 
sneers, and indignant at flattery, and she shall attain 
the highest. 

I wrote a little poem a number of years ago, that 
many peopie have, I am told, been unable to compre- 
hend. They have thus (unconsciously, no doubt), great- 
ly honored me; but, as a concession to feebler powers, 
and as a tribute to Boston, I have slightly reformed it, 
and trust that, as amended, it may prove more in- 
telligible. Very truly, R. W. Em-Rs-N. 


BOSTON. 


The town of life, the town of life, 

I see thee pass 

In various guise— 

Wise and foolish 

Solemn and gay, 

Strong and weakish, 

Lofty and mean— 
Protecting right and hating wrong; 
Temperate of all but tongue, 

And the inventor of the game, 
**Overboard with tea,” we name; 

Some I see, some I have guessed, 

They laughed from east to west; 

Little Boston least of all 

Among the legs of her guardians tall, 

Walked about with a puzzled look. 

She by the ear dear Nature took; 

Dearest Nature, strong and kind, 

Whispered, ‘‘ Darling, never mind! 

To-morrow they will wear another face, 

The founder thou !—these are thy race.” 


Mr. H. W. L-ngf-ll-w then read this historical ac- 
count of the naming of the city : 





BOSTON, 


Should you ask me why this meeting-— 

Why this celebration, banquet? 

Why these essays, speeches, letters? 

Why these frequent iterations, 
‘*Culture,” ‘‘ Boston,” ‘‘education?” 

I should answer, I should tell you: 

In the land of Massachusetts— 

Massachusetts, or the ‘‘Red Hills”— 

Is a famous, favored city, 

All whose sons are of the wisest, 

All whose daughters of the fairest, 

All whose people are so cultured, 

Educated, and fastidious 

That they cannot help but show it 

When they meet with other people. 


I should answer, I should tell you: 
We have met on this occasion 

By our words and deeds to fitly 
Celebrate the anniversary 

Of the founding of that city, 

Of the settlement of Boston. 


Ye who love old Massachusetts— 
Love her notions and her people, 
Love her freedom of opinion, 
Scientific and religious, 

Covering all denominations, 
From the strictest orthodoxy 

To the wildest of free-thinkers ; 
Holding orthodox conclusion, 
That the fall of tempted Adam 
Through succeeding generations 
Curseth all mankind in common, 
From the old and hardened sinner 
To the infant in the cradle, 

To the doom of condemnation, 
Burning, horrible, and endless; 
Holding, also, skepticism 

And the Nihilist’s negation, 
Doubting, scoffing, unbelieving, 
Save in bald annihilation— 
Listen to our feeble tribute 

To the pride of Massachusetts, 
Boston, pride of Massachusetts. 


Ye who love the dear old Bay State— 
Love the logic of her wise men, 
That, from premise once adopted, 
Reasons straightway to conclusion, 
Never heeding consequences ; 

Love the meekness of the fathers 
That so mildly taught the Quakers, 
That so gently drove out witches, 
And so kindly dealt with Baptists— 
Listen to our praise of Boston, 
Boston, pride of Massachusetts. 


Ye who love this famous city— 

Who believe, without a question, 

All ideas worth the knowing 
Germinate in Boston Common, 
Beacon Street, and Harvard College; 
That their origin and being 

Are within the city’s limits 

Or immediate surroundings ; 

That as to a wheel the hub is, 

So unto the world is Boston; 

Who believe that this the hub is 

Of the wheel of thought and culture ; 
That the spokes of thought run outward 
From this hub to the circumference, 
Making all revolve around it, 
Guiding all things from that center, 
Holding still at proper distance 
Outside felloes that surround it— 
Listen to this song of Boston, 
Boston, pride of Massachusetts. 


Would you learn the early story, 
How they named this fairest city? 
What the name of Boston meaneth, 
Which hath now become so famous? 
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Listen, then, to the tradition, 
For the history of this city 
Older is than all her wise men, 
And may look into the dim past 
Full two hundred fifty summers. 


Very wise and very skillful 
Were the founders of this city, 
And, with clear, prophetic vision, 
They foresaw that in the future, 
As they looked adown the ages, 
That the city which they founded 
Was predestined to be greater 
Than all others round about it— 
Greater far than Charlestown, Chelsea— 
And from far-off Lynn to Quincy 
Should be ruler of the sea-coast; 
So they had a celebration, 
First a long and grand procession, 
Numbering more than forty persons; 
Then they gathered round the table, 
Ate their baked beans and their brown-bread, 
Had the first great annual dinner, 
Which thenceforth became the custom 
From that day unto the present. 
When the *brown-bread and the baked beans 
Were removed from off the table, 
Long they sat in solemn conclave, 
Much as we are now assembled, 
And discussed the mighty question 
Of the city they had founded : 
What should the most fitting name be? 
Some insisted, as the ruler 
Of the country round about it, 
That its name express the master. 
Others said this wondrous city 
Shall rule chiefly through its culture, 
By the force of its example, 
By the setting of the fashion 
In religion, science, morals, 
Doctrines, politics, and manners, 
And the name should be expressive 
Of the style, the mode, the fashion. 
Then at last one of the wise men 
Said unto the striving factions: 

‘*Let the name, then, be expressive 
Of the thought ye each contend for. 
Does not ‘boss’ express the master? 
Is not ‘¢oz’ the ruling fashion? 
Let us name the city Bos-ton.” 
And the wise men all consented. 
This the origin of Boston, 
Boston, pride of Massachusetts. 


J—q—n M-lI-r read this poem: 


WELCOME, SIERRA! 


I leap to my saddle ; the world is grown weary. 
The dust of your cities lies thick in the way ; 
I wave you farewell, my heart it is cheery— 
The splendid, far peaks, they beckon and sway. 
But dearer than all is the voice of the prairie, 
The swift ambuscade, the brown wolf at bay. 
Oh, build with the eagle, far up in his eyrie, 
Where sentinel pines are stately and gray ; 
Oh, follow the hunt on the boundless savanna ; 
Be strong as a god; go, pluck of the fruit 
Of tropical suns, by palm and banana; 
Know warm life's redness—drink deep and be mute, 
And worship free Nature. Yea, lie on the sand 
By ultimate seas of the sun-down West, 
And plow not, nor reap not, nor trouble the land 
With bruises and building ; dream dreams, be at rest 
From tempest and fret, from spoiling and scorn ; 
And find ye the kingdoms of kings new-born 
In untraveled lands. 
Lo! I shall do this: 
I shall turn me from men ; shall pierce, as of old, 
My snow-clad Sierra, my limitless wold ; 
Shall climb the fierce peaks of my ribbéd Andes, 
And shape the loud songs of my buccaneer seas ; 








Shall steer down the billow, when swift sunlight glances 
On dark tropic isles, deep-hid in blue sea. 

You green-girdled islands, your master advances, 
And mocks at his cares—Free ! utterly free ! 

There brave brown maidens, in dark nights of hair, 

Stand tall by the palms, and stately, and fair. 

Our broad-breasted men by their Argo-ship wait 
Their harvester-hands grip fast to the oar; 

We turn from dead empires, we carry the freight 
Of kingdoms to be on some virginal shore. 

Lo! fervid, and grand, and far as a star, 

The passionate peaks of that island are 

White and chill, while the cold moon rides 

Through cloud-land rivers in flowing tides ; 

Chill and white they jostle the stars, 

And look into heaven, and carry the scars 

Of red lightning-bolts.—Now, that is the land 

To covet and take, know war and know love, 
And everything else that lies ripe in the sun. 

3ut what is it all when all it is done, 
Save a weaving of shadows that others have wove? 


Mr. J. G. Wh-tt-r’s contribution was as follows: 


A——Y, 15th, oth mo., 1880. 
DEAR FRIEND :—I thank thee for asking me to beat 
the dinner, upon the 25oth anniversary of Boston's set- 
tlement; but thou must pardon me that the quiet of my 
home is more to my liking. I would not have thee 
think that I do not love Boston, and am not proud of 
her; and to show my respect for her, historically, and 
for those Who so well represent her now, I send with 

this a few verses. I am thy friend, 
J. G. WH-TT-R. 


BOSTON, 


1620, 


Behold a sterile, cheerless shore, 
On Massachusetts Bay— 

Three peaks to heav'n proudly soar, 
And wait the coming day. 


At last they come—the favored few 
Who plant an empire vast. 
‘*They builded better than they knew,” 

When here their lot they cast. 


In time, a hamlet greets our sight— 
And then a growing town, 

With beacon lifted on the hight 
Which now proud structures crown. 


1776. 
When Folly ruled the mother land 
Here Liberty was born, 
Where Faneuil Hall, its cradle grand, 
Salutes the coming morn. 


No tyrant’s power the chains could weld 
To bind those heroes bold, 

No awe of mighty hosts withheld 
The tide that onward rolled, 


Till scattered colonies unite, 
And form a nation strong, 

Which, seeking freedom in their might, 
Dispelled the power of wrong. 


1844 
Again, brave Boston lifts her voice, 
And speaks in thunder tone; 
The slave whom freedom shall rejoice 
No more with chains shall groan. 


Once more is heard in Faneuil Hall 
A proud and lofty strain— 
Proclaiming liberty to all, 
From Florida to Maine. 
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The fire, then lit, ne’er ceased to glow, 
Till slav'ry’s power was dead, 

And shameful wrong, and blighting woe, 
No more their venom shed. 


1880. 


And now, old Boston, proudly turns 
To view the vanished years; 
Upon her altars incense burns, 
For bright their course appears. 


She ne'er has sought the approving word 
‘*From Mammon’'s crowded mart,” 
But spirit calls she hath preferred, 
And found the better part. 


Ne’er may she fall from that proud hight, 
Her sons have nobly won, 

But, true to freedom, truth, and right, 
Complete the work begun. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Wh-tn-y offered as her tribute the 
following : 


FANEUIL HALL’S LAST NIGHT ASHORE, 


{A Novel in 250 Chapters. Dedicated to Boston.] 


Chapter 1. 

You see Faneuil was such a serene, fidgety boy, a Ja- 
nus-headed boy, looking all ways at once, and never 
twice in the same direction. 

His father, old Hall, was a near neighbor to old South 
Church, and Hall's folks had arrived that very night, 
and we were all sitting out on the lean-to porch, hang- 
ing over the gooseberry patch, and watching the dear 
gooseberries as they waved up and down in the moon- 
light, and smiled up into our answering faces. 


It was all there: the gooseberries, the heavenly har- 
monies of the squash-vines, running up their arpeggios 
into a diminished seventh of cranberry jelly and quince 


marmalade. And when Faneuil slid down from the 
lean-to shed and disappeared among the gooseberries, 
how little we thought that his garden-sass would before 
morning be waiting for him on the other side ! 

. When he came back he said : 

‘*Why heavenly harmonies?” 

“Faneuil,” said I, ‘‘a parable is something that acts 
as if it wanted to fit somewhere.” 

Why did nobody tell us, as we sat on the lean-to shed, 
that Faneuil was so soon to be translated into another 
type? 

But we ate and drank, and not only that, the moon 
went down, and the pearly beryl-green face of Faneuil 
began to be illumined with a light that never was on sea 
or land. ‘‘Patience Strong's Outings” were exceeded 
by Faneuil Hall’s Innings (of gooseberries), and before 
morning he could be heard away up to Faith Gartney’s 
saw-mill, where the Real Folks had just washed their 
dishes, and sat down to their Kensington work. 

“Well,” said Emery Jane, the next morning when she 
heard of Faneuil’s death, ‘‘ life's made up of carpet-rags, 
anyhow, and the piecin’ and the weavin’ 's left to our- 
selves. The type is where the trouble comes in, and 
everybody must look out and grab all the bright pieces 
he can. In the kingdom come, everybody’'ll get credit 
for his own rags.” 

If Faneuil Hall had not evaporated, where might his 
everlastingly infinite littleness have been now? ‘That is 
the strangest part of it, that his spirit has spread out 
into the infinite circumference of the big unknowable 
what-do-you-call-it, and is enjoying the true inwardness 
that only hot biscuit and green gooseberries could give 
him here below. 

After the funeral, we sent for South Church’s folks to 
come over. Old South took the big rocking-chair that 
stands in the East-west window, and said that he thought 
that in the great irrepressible hereafter there would be 
rocking-chairs for all hands. 

“Yes,” said the minister, ‘‘the true meaning of a 
rocking-chair is known only to the faithful few, who 
have had the light of experience to guide them.” 





Patience Strong answered that she thought that on 
the other side there would be no sharp corners of East- 
lake furniture and éric-a-brac pianos, ‘‘ for,” Said she, 
‘*we shall then be abstract impossible nonentities, ex- 
pressible only by the moonshine which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. 


End of Chapter I. 


Mr. J. R. L-w-ll, being unable to attend, sent a Big- 
low paper : 


TO BOSTON, 


An’ so yu're goin’ to celebrate the day 
When them old Pilgrims lit on Boston Bay! 
Wal, what's the use? They didn’t know, I guess, 
That anybody'd think they d ought to bless 
Them for't, or make a big to-do an’ show 
When they'd ben dead two hundred years or so. 
But I'm thinkin’ in these degen'rit days 
Yu're allers huntin’ sumthin’ up to praise; 
An’ I believe it’s nothin’ but the fun 
You spect to have—that’s why the thing is done. 
Yu're 'mazin’ fond of allers rampsin’ round, 
Makin’ speeches, and sech like noisy sound. 
When I's a boy they didn't use to think 
They could afford to spare the time to wink, 
We used to work the year around, ‘cept trainin’ 
And July Fourth, unless we'd git the grain in 
When it rained, or looked kinder’s though it might, 
Which it gen'rally did, jest out of spite. 
But now you copy furrin’ ways and fashions 
An’ I don't see how you arn yer rations. 
I don't b'lieve yure’s honest as yure fathers 
Or you couldn't never spend such slathers 
O' money. But 'tain’t no affair o’ mine— 
I don't buy your vitt'ls or your furrin wine. 
But | jest tell you, 'tain’t no kinder use, 
An’ I've sot my face firm ‘gainst such abuse, 
'F you want to git together now and spout, 
I don’t see why it can't be done without 
Spendin’ so much money that you might use 
In doin’ sumthin’ useful. I refuse 
To go to your darned old spendthrift dinner, 
But send you this t’ kinder sorter winner 
Out the grain from 'mongst the pile of chaff, 
If there’s any there, which I guess 's more'n half 
Doubtful. I don't see no solid reason 
Why you celebrate. If this is treason, 
Make the most on't, for | don't care a snap 
If you get mad; an’ if one thumpin’ rap 
Could knock the conceit (that, certain, you have got) 
Clean out, you'd then be quite a tol'ble lot. 
You may think this ain't so very civil 
But’s better’n all your etarnal drivel 
"Bout Boston's bein’ so 'mazin’ smart a town, 
Why, there's hull lots o’ places takes you down— 
More houses, more folks, more everything but brass. 
Out West I don't b'lieve you'd hardly pass 
For much of anythin’ but a village. 
They've got parks that they resarve from tillage 
Bigger than all the towns you've lately jined 
Thinkin’ you could all creation blind, 
And make ‘em think you'd grown so awful fast 
Sence Uncle Samuel took his census last. 
I guess I'd better stop, I’m gittin’ riled. 
But there's lots o’ poets'll treat you very mild, 
An’ say you beat all holler anythin’ out; 
But 'tain't best to allers have such praise 'thout 
You're perfect, which is very skerse below, 
An’ ‘fore you git it you've a piece to go. 

HOSEA BIGLow. 


P. S.— 
I guess, come to cool, I've been kinder rough, 
But then, you know, kind hearts is often gruff. 
You see I'm gittin’ sorter old and cross, 
And I forgit I hain’t no right to boss. 
I'd really like to see you all, I swow! 
And if I didn’t have a job that now 
Keeps me over to one of the neighbors, 
1 would come right down—I would, by jabers ! 
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Mr. Br-—t H-rte sent from across the Atlantic the fol- 
lowing : 


BOSTON. 


On the south fork of Yuba, in May, fifty-two, 
An old cabin stood up on the hill, 

Where the road to Grass Valley lav clear to the view, 
And a ditch that ran down to Buck's Mill. 


It was owned by a party that lately had come 
To discover what fate held in store, 

Who was working for Brigham, and prospecting some, 
Which the clothes were well cut that he wore. 


He had spent all his fortune to buy this old hut, 
For he never could bear a hotel. 

He refused to drink whisky or play poker, but 
He was jolly ani used the boys well. 


In the long winter evenings he started a club, 
To discuss the affairs of the day. 

He was up in the classics—a scholarly cub— 
And the best of the talkers could lay. 


He could sing like a blue-jay, and played on the flute, 
And he opened a school, which was free, 

Where he taught all the musical fellows to toot, 
Or to join in an anthem or glee. 


So he soon ‘‘ held the age” over any young man 
Who had ever been known on the bar ; 

And the boys put him through, when for sheriff he ran, 
And his stock now was much above par. 


In the spring he was lucky, and struck a rich lead, 
And he let all his friends have a share. 

It was called the New Boston, for that was his breed, 
And the rock that he showed them was rare. 


When he called on his partners to put up a mill, 
They were anxious to furnish the means ; 

And the needful was turned into his little till 
Just as freely as though it was beans. 


Then he went to the Bay with his snug little pile— 
There was seventeen thousand and more— 

To arrange for a mill of the most approved style, 
And to purchase a Sturtevant blower. 


But they waited for Boston a year and a day, 
And he never was heard of again. 

For the lead he had opened was salted with pay, 
And he'd played 'em with culture and brain. 


Moral: 


Now this incident shows—lI'd like to explain— 
This yere culture is not all you need ; 
And that smart men, who confidence easily gain, 
You must watch, or they'll prey. That's their creed. 


M-rk Tw—n, selected for the historian of the occa- 
sion, produced the following : 


I presume I have been asked to give my remarks a 
historical turn because of my well established reputation 
for veracity. It proves the Master of Ceremonies a dis- 
cerning and appreciative party, for history is what I am 
particularly strong on. My mind, what there is of it, 
is judicial and calm. If I have a fault—which I don't 
acknowledge—it is that I am too conscientious, too sin- 
gle-minded in my devotion totruth. I am simply inca- 
pable of embellishment, and in this brief historical 
sketch I shall unfold a tale as plain and unvarnished as 
a New England bean-pole—but not so long. In the 
year 1620, the good ship Mayflower ran aground on 
Plymouth Rock. She had a miscellaneous cargo, large- 
ly composed of Bibles and old arm-chairs. Her com- 





mander, Governor Carver, was an exemplary citizen, 
but was addicted to the habit of repairing to the depths 
of the forest primeval and shooting at glass balls. Soon 
after the settlement of the Mayflower on the aforesaid 
rock, three brothers of an enterprising spirit pushed on 
to a small peninsula on Massachusetts Bay, and con- 
cluded there to squat. They squatted. There wer 

three slight hummocks on it, and with the same ten- 
dency to magnify the importance of everything belong- 
ing to or connected with them that still marks their de- 
scendants they called them mountains ; and the eldest 
brother, who was slightly classical and also a Dutch- 
man, wished to call the setthement Tremont, but the 
youngest brother had a prophetic soul (inherited from 
his uncle), and a fine appreciation of that force in the 
use of language that people who can’t use it now call 
“*slang,” and he stood out for calling it the Boss Town, 
and finally bribed the other brother, who was referee, 
with a hymn-book, and carried the day. There are 
other legends, but this is the frozen truth. It was so 
known for a hundred years, until at a town meeting, 
held early in the eighteenth century, it was proposed to 
cut out two letters for the sake of euphony, and call it 
Boston. ‘The argument was not favorably received, but 
when some mathematical chap demonstrated that the 
cost of writing those two letters, in ink and goose-quills, 
would be two shillings and fourpence to each head of a 
family—provided he lived a thousand years—there was 
not a dissentiag voice. It was the first solid vote in his- 
tory. The same principle defeated a proposition to sur- 
vey the town, and establish straight streets therein. The 
expense, two pounds three and ninepence, was deemed 
a wicked extravagance, as long as the cows had already 
laid out the paths ‘‘for nothin’. But what possessed 
those cows, infirm of purpose, to meander around that 
peninsula in such a ridiculous manner, is too many for 
the present historian. The principal recreation in those 
days was the gathering of the fathers in the evening to 
watch the mothers milk the erratic cows, the spot most 
frequented being subsequently called Milk Street. This 
was before our esteemed friend Miss Anthony was born. 
Her gentle voice had not been raised for suffering wom- 
an, and it was pretty hard papers for the old girls. The 
Pilgrim Fathers had much to bear, but the pilgrim 
mothers could give them points and discount them on 
trials; for, in addition to all the troubles that the fathers 
had, they were called upon also to endure those disa- 
greeable old codgers themselves. ‘This is not original, 
but my publishers have issued an injunction against my 
saying anything original except by subscription. No 
one can doubt the patriotism of our forefathers. How 
it must have hurt their feelings to have chucked that tea 
overboard—to see it wasted! ‘They had several nice 
skirmishes in Revolutionary time, and fell back in good 
order when they couldn't make the other fellers. A 
monument was erected on a hill ; but whether the fight 
was on that hill, or the monument is on the other, has 
never been settled. 1 cannot dwell on this fascinating 
theme. Boston is now noted for culture and baked 
beans. The view from the State House, on Beacon 
Hill, is the finest in the known world. I have sur- 
mounted the Pyramids ; I have waved the American flag 
from the summit of the Himalaya; I have gazed from 
the Tower of Pisa; I have stood by the tomb of Adam, 
and wept ; but never—no, never—have my feelings been 
so stirred up—so churned, so to speak—as when I cork- 
screwed my way up to that giddy eminence, and allowed 
myself to drink in the entrancing loveliness of the frog- 
pond on Boston Common. 


G-1 H-m-lt-n and H. H. offered bright and effer- 
vescing tributes, which we regret our inability to secure. 

Miss S-s-n B. Anth-ny declines to furnish any report 
of her remarks, which were very spicy, and produced a 
profound impression. 

It is not a matter of surprise that the Rev. E. E. 
H-le has had no opportunity since the dinner to write 
out his interesting response, which was marked, as usual, 
with originality and versatility. 
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EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. 





With this number THE CALIFORNIAN com- 
pletes its second volume, and, encouraged by the 
success which has met their efforts, the pub- 


lishers beg to return their thanks to the read- | 
‘ . . | 
ing public, and to promise renewed efforts for | 


the future. 

It has been their aim to publish a monthly 
which should be distinctive, original, healthful, 
progressive; to make it a pleasure to the read- 





ers and a credit to the Coast. In this, all cir- 
cumstances considered, they claim to have suc- 
ceeded; and, with a continuance of the appre- 
ciation already shown, they promise for the fut- 
ure even a greater degree of improvement than 
in the past. For the coming year, desirous to 
meet the public half way, the publishers an- 
nounce three unusually liberal offers, from 
which subscribers are at liberty to choose. 


FIRST OFFER. 


FOUR VOLUMES FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 


We have on hand a limited number of sets 
of THE CALIFORNIAN for 1880. 

From this date ¢// the first of Fanuary next, 
provided said sets shall hold out, we offer to 
supply for ONE DOLLAR (to every new subscriber 
who pays four dollars in advance before said 
date to THE CALIFORNIAN, at its office in San 
Francisco, for the year 1881) the entire twelve 





numbers for 1880, in addition to those of 1881 
as they come out. 

THIS MAKES TWO YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE CALIFORNIAN FOR FIVE DOLLARS (regu- 
lar price, $4 per year.) By accepting this offer 
you will have THE CALIFORNIAN from the 
commencement—four handsome volumes of 
the latest and best literature. 


SECOND OFFER. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 


Every one who subscribes to THE CALIFOR- 
NIAN has it in his power to induce several of 
his friends or neighbors to subscribe. 

We have decided to offer special rates to 
those who desire to get up clubs, so that the 
magazine shall come cheaper to each member 
of the club. 

Observe that the larger you make your club 
the greater the reduction to each one. 


CLUB RATES. 


(1.) To aclub of Two new subscribers for the 
year 1881, we will send THE CALIFORNIAN for 
$7.60, instead of $8.00, the regular price (being 
$3.80 each). 

(2.) To a club of THREE new subscribers for 
the year 1881, we will send THE CALIFORNIAN 
for $11.10, instead of $12, the regular price 
(being $3.70 each). 

(3.) To a club of Four new subscribers for 





the year 1881, we will send THE CALIFORNIAN 
for $14.40, instead of $16, the regular price 
(being $3.60 each). 

(4.) To a club of FIVE new subscribers for 
the year 1881 we will send THE CALIFORNIAN 
for $17.50, instead of $20, the regular price 
(being $3.50 each). 

(5.) To a club of SIX new subscribers for the 
year 1881, we will send THE CALIFORNIAN for 
$20.40, instead of $24, the regular price (being 
$3.40 each). 

(6.) To a club of SEVEN new subscribers for 
the year 1881, we will send THE CALIFORNIAN 
for $23.10, instead of $28, the regular price 
(being $3.30 each). 

(7.) To a club of EIGHT new subscribers for 
the year 1881, we will send THE CALIFORNIAN 
for $25.60, instead of $32, the regular price 
(being $3.20 each). 

(8.) To a club of NINE new subscribers for 
the year 1881, we will send THE CALIFORNIAN 
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for $27.90, instead of $36, the regular price 
(being $3.10 each). 

(9.) To a club of TEN new subscribers for 
the year 1881, we will send THE CALIFORNIAN 
for $30, instead of $40, the regular price (being 
$3 each). 


The money in every instance must accom- 
pany the names. 

We will send the magazine as above to one 
address or to several, as may be desired. It is 
not necessary that all the club should be in the 
same locality. 


THIRD OFFER. 


LIBERAL PREMIUMS TO THOSE WHO WILL PROCURE US SUBSCRIBERS. 


Many of our readers, without leaving their 
homes or incommoding themselves, can pro- 
cure many new subscribers, and to such we 
offer the following liberal premiums. 

Observe that the more subscribers you get the 
larger the premium for each one. 


PREMIUMS. 


(1.) To any one who sends us the names of 
Two new subscribers for the year 1881, accom- 
panied by $4 each, we will allow 40 cents. 

(2.) To any one who sends us the names of 
THREE new subscribers for the year 1881, ac- 
companied by $4 each, we will allow go cents. 

(3.) To any one who sends us the names of 
Four new subscribers for the year 1881, ac- 
companied by $4 each, we will allow $1.60. 

(4.) To any one who sends us the names of 
FIVE new subscribers for the year 1881, ac- 
companied by $4 each, we will allow $2.50. 

(5.) To any one who sends us the names of 
SIx new subscribers for the year 1881, accom- 
panied by $4 each, we will allow $3.60. 

(6.) To any one who sends us the names of 





SEVEN new subscribers for the year 1881, ac- 
companied by $4 each, we will allow $4.90. 

(7.) To any one who sends us the names of 
EIGHT new subscribers for the year 1881, ac- 
companied by $4 each, we will allow $6.40. 

(8.) To any one who sends us the names of 
NINE new subscribers for the year 1881, ac- 
companied by $4 each, we will allow $8.10. 

(9.) To any one who sends us the names of 
TEN new subscribers for the year 1881, accom- 
panied by $4 each, we will allow $ro. 

TO THE ONE WHO SENDS US THE LARGEST 
LIST OF NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY THE AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, BEFORE THE FIRST DAY OF FEBRUARY 
NEXT, WE WILL PAY $25, IN ADDITION TO HIS 
PREMIUMS. : 

This last offer is one at which not only grown 
people can make money, but we commend it 
especially to boys and girls. Get your parents 
to subscribe. Get your relatives to subscribe. 
Get your friends to subscribe. Try every one 
you know. This is a splendid chance for you 
to make money in your spare hours. Don’t 
take “No” for an answer. 


OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


THE CALIFORNIAN prints each month a limited number of advertising pages. It is the only 
first-class literary magazine published west of the Mississipi Valley, and reaches thousands of 
households all over the Pacific Coast. Instead of being cast aside as soon as read, THE CALI- 
FORNIAN is carefully preserved, is passed from hand to hand, thus giving advertisements a great 
degree of prominence and a very wide circulation. Its advertising pages are few and well dis- 
played, and the magazine carries a degree of influence very favorable to advertisers. It is a 
standard medium, and care is taken that no questionable advertisements shall be admitted. In- 
stances are not wanting in which advertisers have been richly repaid in patronage drawn to them 
by reason of their business announcements in THE CALIFORNIAN. And it is proper to say here 
that our readers who desire to purchase will do well to deal with those whose advertisements they 
find from month to month in THE CALIFORNIAN, as, from the care taken, only reliable and re- 
sponsible houses are admitted. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


The safest and best way to send money is by express, post-office order, or draft on San Fran- 
cisco. We will not be responsible for money sent in an other way. Address 
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able cures. Write for it. Address DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


or H. E. MATHEWS, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal., from whom can be procured both informa- 
tion and supplies. 


Enable the DEAF to HEAR 
THROUGH THE TEETH. 
Send for circulars, and ask terms of trial before purchase. 


H. BE. MATHEWS, 606 Montgomery Street, Room 22, San Francisco, Cal. 











SEWING 





The beauty of the DOMESTIC is in its everyday character. It does everything that any Sewing 
Machine has done or does do. It does not require a skilled operator to use it, but is ever ready, 
sure, and satisfactory. Is not this, after all, just what and all you want ina Sewing Machine? Call 
or send for circular, to see the new style wood-work now introducing. . 


J. W'. EVANS, 


29 POST STREET, BETWEEN KEARNY AND MONTGOMERY. 


N. CURR 


Cass 
113 SANSOME ST. FP cate 








Agents for W. W. Greener’s Celebrated Breech- Loading Double Guns. 
Also, Agents for Sharp’s Rifle Company. 


The Trade supplied with Cartridges and Arms of all kinds on the most favorable terms. Send for Catalogue. 





Ci] 
BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


10,000 Volumes to be Sold by Private Sale at 
AUCTION PRICES. 


DOXEY & CO. 


691 Market Street, 


Nucleus Building, opp. Kearny Street, 


Announce the arrival of immense purchases of STANDARD and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS made by them at the late 
NEW YORK AUCTION TRADE SALE, 


Which they will sell at greatly reduced prices. 
The sale will be continued every day and evening for the next sixty days and 
intending purchasers of 


Books for Holiday Presents 


should not lose the chance of supplying themselves at very 
low prices. The stock comprises 











FINE EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS, 
COOD LIBRARY EDITIGNS OF STANDARD HISTORIES, 


ELEGANT EDITIONS OF THE POETS, 
And an Immense Assortment of JUVENILE BOOKS. 














Household Edition of the Poets, reduced from $2 00 to $1 50 
Diamond “ “ “ “ 75 
Red Line ” % és i I 00 
Boston Edition of the Poets, 8vo, full leather, reduced from 2 50 
“ “ “ morocco, “ “ 6 oo 
Macaulay’s History of England, 5 vols., cloth, “ ‘ 3 50 
Gibbon’s History of Rome, 5 vols., cloth, ’ 5 375 
Fine Editions of Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer, Emerson, Hallam, and other 
standard works at similar reductions. 


ORDERS FROM THE COUNTRY SOLICITED. 


Any of the above will be sent by mail, post paid, at the above prices, with ten cents 
additional added for postage. Send for Catalogue to 


DOXEY & COMPANY 


691 MARKET STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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wm. W. MONTACUE & CO. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


se tee SiS! TliuAaSs! 


For Floorings, Hearths, Mantels, and Wall Decorations. 110, 112, 114, 116, and 118 Battery St. 


BUYVTER & REICE, 


Importers, Jobbers, and Dealers in 


Zephyr Worsted, Trimmings, Ribbons, Worsted and Cambric Embroideries, German and 
Germantown Woolen and Cotton Yarns. 
No. 129 KEARNY STREET Between Sutter and Post, San Francisco. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


“THE HAWAIIAN KINGDOM,” 


Statistical and Commercial Directory and Tourists’ Guide. 














Full of valuable information for the Tourist and Commercial Man. Portraits of King Kalakaua I. 
and his Queen, with ten lithographic views of principal points on the Islands, and complete de- 
scription of the group. Over 700 pages, with map of Honolulu, and complete guide to tourists. 


PRICE, $4.00. 
For sale by BILLINGS, HARBOURNE & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 








BARNARDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


120 SUTTER STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


* [From the Evening Bulletin.) 
A VISIT TO BARNARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


The problem of earning a living has become such a grave one that we resolved to make the 
subject of educational institutions a study, and learn, as far as possible, what the prominent Busi- 
ness Colleges of San Francisco were doing toward solving this knotty question. We accordingly 
first visited Barnard’s Business College, 120 Sutter Street. Here we found a large class of intel- 
ligent students, the sons and daughters of leading citizens of San Francisco and Oakland, includ- 
ing, also, representatives from all over the Pacific Coast. We noted, first of all, with great satis- 
faction, the close personal attention given to individual pupils. This matter of treating students 
specifically, rather than generically, is a prime consideration. Class teaching has its merits, but 
until pupils are treated and taught as individuals with distinctive traits and talents, the full powers 
cannot be developed and disclosed. The personal attention given to each student at Barnard’s 
College is a signal consideration of untold importance and value. 

Independence of text-books was the next feature that commended itself to the attention of the 
acute observer. Professor Barnard gives all the instruction personally, and intrusts nothing to 
assistants. He puts into his teachings that which he would have appear in the students. The 
object of this College is investigation, and the result is Anow/edge. The problems solved are not 
merely abstract ones, but practical in their import; hence, there is a gain of the knowledge of 
the application. Facts are before theories, and “we learn through doing” is the principle upon 
which Barnard’s Business College is conducted. The bane of the present day is the too exten- 
sive curriculum of the ordinary college course. It too often realizes in the student the old adage, 
“A Jack at all trades, and good for none.” This is one reason why the Business College is com- 
ing into such high favor. It prepares young men and women for practical work. 


Each applicant is invited to attend two or three days free of charge, to examine the course of 
study and witness methods of instruction. 





(iti J 
FOR THE VERY BEST AND MOST ARTISTIC 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


—— GO TO —— 


BRADLEY & RULOFSON’S, 


429 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 





ASCEND IN THE ELEVATOR. 


LICK HOUSE, 


The only first-class hotel in San Francisco 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Elegantly furnished rooms. 








First-class Restaurant, under the supervision of an experienced 
and skillful caterer. 


WM. F. HARRISON, MANAGER. 


NAPA SODA SPRINGS. 


Office and Depot, No. 11 Drumm Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN T. WARD & CO, - - - AGENTS. 


A PURELY NATURAL M'NERAL WATER. 
NATURAL WATER. NATURAL GAS. 











A Full Supply Constantly on Hand. Families Supplied at Residence without Extra Charge. 





Culiftraia Wire Works (), 4S Raxzrpr= 


Manufacturer of 





Importers and Manufacturers of the 


NATIONAL BRAND OF 


STEEL BATTERY SCREENS, 


In general favor with Mine and Mill Superintendents 


HOISTING CABLES, CABLES FOR STREET 


wherever used: Send forSamplesand Price List. Also, 
all kinds of Brass, IRON, AND COPPER SCREENS, and 
all varieties of 

FANCY AND ORNAMENTAL WIRE ,WoRK, CAGES, 


Warehouse : 6 CALIFORNIA STREET, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 





WIRE ROPE 


Of every description. 


All.kinds of WIRE kept in stock or manufactured to 
order. HALLIDIE’S PATENT ROPEWAY for 
ee ore from mines to mills. 

ce, 6 CALIFORNIA STREET, San Francisco. 





Liv] 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


Physicians have found it so necessary that they alone have prescribed 300,000 packages. It 
restores lost energy in all weaknesses of the mind or body; relieves debility or nervousness; 
gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children; strengthens the digestion; cures neuralgia 
and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been 
carried off by disease or overwork. 

mF For sale by Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 

F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








ZINFANDEL, vintage 1876. 
Vineyards, Sonoma. 
Wine Vaults, corner Market and 


California Table Wines 
Second Streets, San Francisco. 
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GUTEDEL, vintage 1874. 








ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE EXTRA DRY_ 


The above elegant wine is the only genuine Champagne made in California. For PARTIES, 
LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, and PETITS SOUPERS, it has no superior. 


IT WILL NEVER GIVE A HEADACHE. 








Userut Hoxipay Presents. 


Novelties in Neck Wear, Scarf Pins, Rings 
and Sleeve Buttons, Embroidered Walking 
and Driving Gloves, Suspenders, Canes, 
Umbrellas, Silk and Linen Handker- 
chiefs, Silk and Merino Underwear 
and Fancy Half Hose, Silk 
Mufflers. Silk and Woolen 
Pajamas. 





BOWEN BROS. 


432 PINE STREET. 


Have the Largest and Best Assorted Stock of 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Our stock of New Fruit, Nuts, etc., for the 


HOLIDAYS 


IS NOW BEING RECEIVED. 


Raisins, Currants, Citron, Lemon & Orange Peel, Cranberries, 
Figs, Boiled Cider, Mince Meat, etc. 


NEW EASTERN BUCKWHEAT AND MAPLE SYRUP. 


Apple, Peach, Plum, and Quince Butter; Kennedy’s Cream, 
Oat Meal, and Graham Biscuit. 








Is THE BEST. 
placing a spurious article on the market and 
attempting to deceive the public by 
IMITATING OUR TRADE-MARK. 
Consumers CAN AND WILL defeat the MISCHIEV- 
OUS IMPOSITION by purchasing the 
POPULAR and UNEXCELLED 
Ghirardelli’s California Eagle 
Or VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 

And seeing that each package bears the ABOVE TRADE 
MARK and following FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE : 


Other manufacturers admit this well known fact by 








CAM Bitlis LtN Es 


The popular preparation for the Complexion and Teeth. Warranted free from injurious sub- 
stances. Safe, reliable, and effective. For sale by all druggists. Price, 50c. per bottle. 
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{ESTABLISHED 1860.) 


Inventors on the Pacific Coast will find it greatly to their advantage to consult this old 
experienced, first-class Agency. We have able and trustworthy associates and Agents in Wash- 
ington and the capital cities of the principal nations of the world. In connection with our edi- 
torial, scientific and Patent Law Library, and record of original cases in our office, we have 
other advantages far beyond those which can be offered home inventors by other Agencies. The 
information accumulated through long and careful practice before the Office, and the frequent 
examination of Patents already granted, for the purpose of determining the patentability of 
inventions brought before us, enables us often to give advice which will save inventors the 
expense of applying for Patents upon inventions which are not new. Circulars of advice sent 
ree on receipt of postage. Address DEWEY & CO., Patent Agents, 202 Sansome St., S. F. 


JAMES C. STEELE & CO. 
CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 


No. 635 Market St., Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 











Importers and Dealers in Perfumery, Colognes, Fancy Goods, Toilet Articles, etc., etc. 


THOMAS PRICE’S 


AMDAY OFFICE AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


524 SACRAMENTO STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 























Careful Analyses made of Ores, Metals, Soils, Waters, Industrial 
roducts, Foods, Medicines, and Poisons. 


CONSULTATIONS ON CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL QUESTIONS 





CHARCES: 
ASSAYS. ANALYSES. 


RE TIN Rvn nso Siccrcce st ccoscusnsesenecerssccs : Qualitative Analysis of Ores $10.00 to $25 00 
» es ~ Of Water ...eccccccccsceesecccsees 2§ OO 
Quantitative Analysis of Water... ses 7§ 00 
vs - of Guano... eos 23 00 
Proximate Analysis of Coal 
Quantitative Analysis of Coal 





Manganese PETA Complete Analyses, qualitative and q i 
Chromium. ... complex substances at special rates. 
Test for any single metal 


DEPOSITS OF BULLION MELTED AND COIN RETURNS MADE IN 24 HOURS. 


Deposits may be forwarded to this Office from any part of the interior, by express, and returns made in the same manner, or by 
check or certificate. 


CHARCES: 


GOLD BARS on all amounts below $1,600. DORE BARS for the Gold $20 
GOLD BARS on all amounts above $1,600 -| DORE BARS for the wee et ee ee 
SILVER BARS on all amounts below $400 2 00 aaa itioy GOLD AND SILVER 

5 ? a6 





SILVER EARS on al! amounts above $400...... % per cent. 





SUHWAB & BREESE, 


624 MARKET STREET, 


OPPOSITE PALACE HOTEL. 


VERISTMAD MOVELTIEG, 


A full line of the 


LATEST ENGRAVINGS, 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S CARDS, 
NICKEL, VELVET, & EBONY FRAMES, 
GOLD FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


A complete stock of Oil and Water Color Material. 


Art Gallery open until 9 P.M. Admission Free. 


PRANG’S 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


FOR 1880: 


Are as usual very choice in sentiment, color, 
and workmanship. 





For sale at all the Fine Art and Book Stores. 





Wile FINGK J 769) ws 


The iaet Cutlery, rs Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


TURKISH RUG PATTERNS. 


Pleasant and profitable fancy work for ladies. A nice 
Christmas Present. Our designs are stamped on — 
burlap—animals, flowers, and scrolls. Patterns, 
Materials and ene slg sent C. O. D. Send for 
Catalogue. Agents wanted. 

CHAS. PEAKE, 


Agent for Pacific Coast 209 Kearny Street. 








THE EIGHTH WONDER 


OF THE WORLD IS 


Thomas’ Goel Water Bleaching 


SOAP. 


Washes without rubbing in COLD or HARD water, 
without injury to the softest skin or the most delicate 
fabric. Beware of FRAUDULENT imitations, and buy 
the only genuine article of the 


Standard Soap Company, 


204 Sacramento Street, S. F. 


D. HICKS & CO. 


THE LEADING 


BOOKEINDERS 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, 





Particular attention given to Elegant Bindings, Full 
Morocco and Antique styles. 


Music, Magazines, etc., bound to any desired pattern 
in the best and strongest style. 





ADJUSTING SPEC- 

ACLES, to suit all the 
various conditions of the 
sight, OUR SPECIALTY. 

e are the only opti- 
cians on the Pacific Coast 
who make spectacle lenses 
to order. 

. BERTELING’S PATENT 
“BERT TELING & WATRY, Scientific Opticians, 
427 Kearny St., between Pine and California, San Francisco. 








HERRMANN’S 


FALL 
STYLE 
HATS 


THE NOBBIEST ! 


336 Kearny Street, near Pine. Send for Cat- 


logue; mailed free, 
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ROEDERER 
CHAMPAGNE. 


NOTICE.—-The Trade and the Public are informed that we receive the Genuine LOUIS 
ROEDERER’ CARTE BLANCHE CHAMPAGNE direct from Mr. Louis Roederer, Reims, 
over his signature and Consular Invoice. Each case is marked upon the side, “ Macondray & 
Co., San Francisco,” and each bottle bears the label, “ Macondray & Co., Sole Agents for the 


Pacific Coast.” M ACONDR AY & co. 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast. 











JULIUS JACOBS. GEO. EASTON. 


JACOBS & EASTON, 
SURANOE AGENCY, 


No. 216 Sansome Street, 


P. O. BOX 2138 SAN FRANCISCO, 


Traders’ Insurance Oo. 


Assets, $856,183 11. 
Buffalo German Insurance Co. 
Assets, $800,157 45. 


Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
Assets, $982,341 78. 





Tradesmen’s Fire Insurance Oo. 


Assets, $509,297 32. 
Rochester German Insurance Oo. 
Assets, $449,507 56. : 
Union Insurance Co. 
Assets, $756,838 45. 


THREE YEARS’ POLICIES ON DWELLINGS A SPECIALTY. 











THE DAINTEST AND MOST 
EXQUISITE CIGARETTES ARE 


Fracrant Vanity Fair. 


7 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS 


“ MILD’ '—Rare old Virginia. 
‘* HALVES "—Rare old Perique and Virginia. 
Special Concession by the French Government. Sold 
in all Civilized Countries, 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 
PEERLESS TOBACCO WORKS. Rochester, N. Y. 











The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


ASSETS, ALL CASH, OVER $90,000,000.00. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. R. A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 








EXAMPLES OF WORKING OF POLICIES. 


No. 57,436.—$20,000. Issued August 1, 1866. Endowment in ten payments, each $1,793. Pay- 
able in fourteen years: 
Amount of Policy, paid August 1, 1880 
Dividend Additions 


Amount Policy and Additions paid $28,581 25 
Ten Annual Premiums paid, each $1,793 


Amount paid assured in excess of Premiums $10,651 25 
This $10,651 25 was realized gver cost, besides Insurance of $20,000 for fourteen years—a 
better investment than U. S. Bonds. 


No. 612.—Life Policy, $5,000. Issued May 13, 1844. Annual Premium, $121 50. 
Amount Policy, May 14, 1880. 
Dividend Additions 


Policy and Additions $13,038 00 
Thirty-six Annual Premiums paid, $121 50 each 4,374 00 
Excess of value over cost, May 1,1880. 

In this case Insurance has been carried for thirty-six years, commencing with $5,000, and each 
year increasing to the present figures ($13,038); a surplus remains above cost of $8,664. The 
assured has paid only about one-third of the present value of Policy and Additions. No other 
company can furnish such an example as this. 

The foregoing policies on the lives of prominent citizens of San Francisco are cited, not as 
exceptional cases, but simply to show results accomplished, in contradistinction to hypothetical and 
speculative examples sometimes published. 

“The Mutyal Life” does not issue any Tontine or Tontine Investment policies. 


A. B. FORBES, General Agent, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 








R. B. Gray, Paris. W. C. RANDOLPH, San Francisco. 


RANDOLPH & CO. 


JEWELERS. 


Our special facilities for the manufacture of Fine Goods enable us to offer the largest and most 
varied stock in the city at VERY LOW PRICES, and marked in plain 
figures. Dealers in Amefican and Foreign 


Watches, Fine Jewelry and Silverware. 


Direct Importers o Gamccie, Vienna and Paris Goods, French Clocks, Bronzes and Statuary. 
tch Repairing by experienced workmen at reasonable prices. 


Clock Tower Building, 101 and 103 Montgomery St, near Sutter, San Francisco, Cal. 


FRATINGER & NOLL 








Fur-lined, Plush-lined, Satin-lined, Silk and Satin de Lyon 


DOLMANS, CIRCULARS, AND SACQUES. 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, AT 


FRATINGER & NOLL’S, 105 Kearny Street. 





F. CHESTER & CO. 


FALIG AIND 
HOLIDAY IMPORTATIONS. 





Plain and Brocade Plushes; Fine Dress Goods; a K 
Plain and Brocade Velvets; Side Barid Suitings; 
Plain and Brocade Sicilians; Handkerchief Suitings; 
Plain and Brocade Satin de Lyons; Plaid and Fancy Suitings. 


26 pieces new shade SATIN DE LYONS at $2.00 per yard, extra value. 
ELEGANT BLACK AND MOURNING GOODS. 


Decided Novelties in 
Real Laces, Bows, Fans, ‘ 
Made-up Laces, Fichus, Porte-monnaies, 
Scarfs, Rufflings, Russia Leather Goods.” 


SPECIAL FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. % 


1,000 dozen LADIES’ AND GENTS’ HANDKERCHIEFS, in Silk, Plain and Embroidered ; 
300 dozen JOUVIN’S KID GLOVES, two to six buttons; 
500 Silk Umbrellas, $3 to $6, about half value. 


\ F, CHESTER & CO., 36 Montgomery Street. 
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